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PREFACE 


Twenty-five years of lecturing on Latin Phonology have impressed 
me with the need of a conveniently arranged handbook of the subject, 
composed in English, and equipped with exercises. 

The present volume is an attempt to fill this need. The arrangement 
is severely schematic, which has occasionally necessitated too definite a 
chronological assignment of sound changes, but from this there was 
no escape if the volume was to have pedagogical value. 

Apart from this limitation, I have attempted to make the treatment 
severely scientific and up-to-date. Words of dubious etymology have 
been avoided, or the necessary qualification has been offered in a note. 
At the same time, the special views that I personally hold have been 
embodied, with references in their support. 

The arrangement of the sections is: main text, containing all matter 
of primary importance, but excluding citations except cross references; 
next, in smaller type, notes giving exact references, including the 
passage in which any peculiar word or form may be found, and also 
subordinate remarks or limitations not essential to the understanding 
of the main text; finally, in some instances, a brief selected bibliography. 

The Exercises are planned to enable the instructor to dispense with 
lecturing and to limit himself to the discussion of problems and the 
explanation of matters not clear to the students. I have suggested also a 
division of the exercises into an elementary course and an advanced 
course: the elementary course is designed to give the students an 
insight into the relation of Latin words among themselves without much 
reference to other languages, or, in other words, Latin word formation; 
the advanced course is designed to introduce the students to the study 
of Latin etymology, with free use of cognates from other languages. 
Students who have been guided through these exercises should be able 
to make independent use of the more detailed works, notably those 
listed in §10. 

Users of this volume will do the author a favor by informing him of 
such misprints and other errors as they may notice. 

A second part covering word formation and inflexions will follow as 
soon as possible. 
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CIL = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (§10). 

Hirt, Die Indogermanen (§3). 

Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik (§3). 

K = Grammatici Latini, edited by H. Keil (§10). 

Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache (§7). 

H. Pedersen, Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century (§3). 

Sturtevant, Pronunciation of Greek and Latin (§28). 

J. Vendryes, Recherches sur |’Histoire et les Effets de l’Intensité initiale en 
Latin (Paris, 1902). 

von Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte (§6). 


The periodicals cited in abbreviated form are the following: 


ALL Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie. 


AJP American Journal of Philology. 

BSLP Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris. 

CJ Classical Journal. 

CP Classical Philology. 

CQ Classical Quarterly. 

Eph. Ep. Ephemeris Epigraphica. 

IF Indogermanische Forschungen. 

IJ Indogermanisches Jahrbuch. 

KZ Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, begriindet von A. Kuhn. 


Lang. Language. 

MSLP Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris. 
PAPA _ Proceedings of the American Philological Association. 
RhM Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. 

RIGI Rivista Indo-greco-italica. 

TAPA Transactions of the American Philological Association. 


The ordinary abbreviations of grammatical terms are used; the 
following, for languages, should perhaps be listed: 
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Aeol. Aeolic oE Old English 

Att. Attic oFr. Old French 

Av. Avestan oHG Old High German 
cLLat. Classical Latin ole. Old Icelandic 

Cret. Cretan olr. Old Irish 

Dor. ~ Doric oLat. Old Latin 

Eng. English OU Oscan-Umbrian 
Fal. Faliscan O-U Oscan and Umbrian 
Fr. French Pael. Paelignian 

Gall. Gallic pAr. Primitive Aryan 
Gk. Greek PBIt. Primitive Baltic 
Gm. German PClt. Primitive Celtic 
Gmc. Germanic PGk. Primitive Greek 
Gt. Gothic PGme. Primitive Germanic 
Hom. Homeric PIE Primitive Indo-European 
IE Indo-European Plt. Primitive Italic 
It(al). Italian PLat. Primitive Latin 
Lac. Laconian poPLat. Popular Latin 

Lat. Latin Praen. Praenestine 

Lesb. Lesbian PSlav. Primitive Slavonic 
Lett. Lettish Sab. Sabine 

Lith. Lithuanian Skt. Sanskrit 

LLat. Late Latin Slav. Slavonic 

Mars. Marsian Sp. Spanish 

NE Modern English Umb. Umbrian 

Osc. Oscan Volsc. Volscian 

oChSl. Old Church Slavonic vuLGLat. Vulgar Latin 


Italics are used for words and phrases cited as linguistic material. 

Small capitals indicate Latin words cited from inscriptions; letters no 
longer to be read on the stone are given in small italics. 

Bold-faced type indicates Oscan and Umbrian words written in the 
local alphabets (ordinary Roman type in §79-§84, ef. §79 .n2). 

Meanings of non-Latin words in an etymological comparison are in 
general given, if not the same as that of the preceding word. 

Cf. often follows one or more words, to introduce other words which 
throw light on the etymology but do not correspond exactly with 
regard to some of the sounds. 

The hyphen, in addition to its regular uses, is used to indicate in- 
completeness; thus: 


servo- ‘the stem servo-’ -issimus ‘the suffix zssimus’ 
fovsaniielae -t ‘final ?? 
-t- ‘medial t’ -lv- ‘medial lv’ 


* indicates a hypothetical form. 
: is used between words compared with each other, especially if 
containing different ablaut grades of the same root or suffix. 
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= (before a consonant) indicates loss of a consonant with com- 
pensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. 

() encloses a sound which may or may not be pronounced, the varia- 
tion being optional with the speaker; also a sound which was subjected 
to loss by syncope. 

[] encloses a sound lost in PIE by regular phonetic process, but 
susceptible of being restored by analogy; ef. §120.I, §167.II.B. 
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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTORY 


AN APPROACH TO THE HISTORY OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE 


§1. Lancuace Groups: Languages may be classified into groups, 
the dialects of which are related to one another approximately as are the 
members of a human family. Examples are the Indo-European (§2), 
the Semitic of southwestern Asia, the Ural-Altaic of northeastern Europe 
and northern Asia, the Dravidian of southern India, the Bantu of southern 
Africa, and the Algonkian of certain North American Indians. The 
characteristics of a group are: 

A. The word bases or roots are the same in all the dialects; though 
borrowing of words from other languages may obscure this. 

B. The morphology of all the dialects is the same; though the wearing 
down and disappearance of inflectional endings may obscure this, as in 
modern English. 

C. The syntax of all the dialects is the same; though this may be 
obscured by changes brought about, for example, by loss of endings and 
assumption of their functions by prepositions, auxiliary verbs, and 
fixed word-order in the sentence: as in English, when compared with 
Latin. 

In general, the pronouns and the numerals are least affected by the 
obscuring changes, and are therefore the best criteria of relationship 
among languages. 


Selected Bibliography: Otto Jespersen, Language: its nature, development, 
and origin (London and New York, 1922). 

Leonard Bloomfield, An Introduction to the Study of Language (New York, 
1914). 

Edward Sapir, Language, an introduction to the study of speech (New York, 
1921). 

J. Vendryes, Le Langage, introduction linguistique 4 l’histoire (Paris, 1921); 
translated into English by Max Radin under the title Language, a linguistic 
introduction to history (London, 1925). 

P. Giles and E. Sievers, article Philology, in Encyclopaedia Britannica’, 
21. 414-88 (Cambridge and New York, 1910-1). 

A. Meillet and M. Cohen, Les Langues du Monde (Paris, 1924). 

F. N. Finck, Die Haupttypen des Sprachbaus (Leipzig, 1909). 

T. G. Tucker, Introduction to the Natural History of Language (London, 
1908). 
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Henry Sweet, The History of Language (London and New York, 1900). 

Otto Jespersen, Philosophy of Grammar (New York, 1924). 

Otto Jespersen, Progress in Language, with special reference to English (Lon- 
don, 1894). 


§2. Tur Inpo-EuRoPEAN Group oF Lanauaass, often called Indo- 
Germanic, and formerly called Aryan, is the best known and most 
studied of the linguistic groups, and includes the languages of most of 
the highly civilized nations of the world. It has eight chief branches, 
with divisions as follows!: 

I. Aryan, or Indo-Iranian?: 

A. Indian: including the ancient Vedic Sanskrit and classical 
Sanskrit; the middle? Indian dialects, such as Pali and the 
various Prakrits; and the modern dialects: Hindi and Hin- 
dustani, Panjabi, Pahari, Marathi, Gujerati, Sindhi, Bengali, 
Uriya, Assamese, etc., and Gypsy. 

B. Iranian: including the ancient Avestan and Old Persian; the 
middle Persian, or Pahlavi; and the modern dialects: Persian, 
Afghan, Baluchi, the Pamir dialects, Kurdish, Ossetic. 

II. Armenian: with which may belong possibly the ancient Phrygian 

and Thracian‘. 

III. Albanian: with which belong the ancient Illyrian and Messapian‘. 

IV. Balto-Slavonic: 

A. Slavonic: 

a. Old Church Slavonic (called also Old Bulgarian): the 
language of Cyril and Methodius’s translation of the 
Bible. 

b. South Slavonic: Bulgarian, Serbian, Croatian, Slovene. 

ce. Russian: Great Russian; White Russian; Little Russian 
or Ukrainian, including Ruthenian. 

d. Northwest Slavonic: Czechish or Bohemian, Moravian, 
Slovak; Wendish or Sorbian; Polish, Kassubian, and 
the extinct Polabian. 

B. Baltic: Lithuanian; Lettish; the (extinct) Old Prussian. 

V. Hellenic or Greek: 

A. Ionic-Attic: including the Ionic of Asia Minor, the Cyclades, 
and Euboea; and the Attic. From Ionic and Attic came the 
Hellenistic Greek, the Byzantine Greek, and (in the main) 
the modern Greek. 

B. Doric: including the dialects of Laconia, Tarentum, Hera- 
clea; Messenia; Argolis, Aegina; Corinth, Corcyra, Syracuse; 
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Megara, Selinus, Byzantium; Crete; Rhodes, Gela, Acragas; 
Melos, Thera, Cyrene; and some other Aegean islands. 

C. Northwestern Greek: including the dialects of Epirus, 
Acarnania, Aetolia, the Aenianes (the preceding largely 
mixed with non-Greek elements); of Oetaea, Phthiotis; of 
Locris, Phocis, Delphi; of Achaia. 

D. Elean. 

EK. Aeolic, spoken on Lesbos and the neighboring Asiatic coast, in 
North Thessaly, and in Boeotia. 

F. Arcadian and Cyprian. 

G. Pamphylian. 

VI. Italic (§6). 
VII. Celtic: 

A. Irish, Gaelic of Scotland, Manx of the Isle of Man. 

B. Welsh, Cornish (extinct), Breton. 

C. The ancient Gallic (extinct) of Gaul, Belgium, and North 
Italy. 

VIII. Teutonic or Germanic: 

A. Gothic, the language of Wulfila’s translation of the Bible. 

B. North Germanic: Old Norse or Old Icelandic; modern Ice- 
landic, Norwegian, Danish, Swedish. 

C. West Germanic: High German, old, middle, and modern; 
Midland German, old, middle, and modern (Midland German 
is the main basis of modern literary German); Old Saxon and 
its modern form, Plattdeutsch; Dutch; Frisian; Old English 
(often termed Anglo-Saxon), Middle English, Modern 
English. 


1 Hittite must now be accepted as an early offshoot from the parent stock of 
both IE and Hittite. A general view of Hittite studies is to be found in J. Fried- 
rich, Hethitisch und ‘Kleinasiatische’ Sprachen (Berlin and Leipzig, 1931; II.5.1 
in Geschichte d. idg. Sprw., cf. §3 end). 

2 In this branch belong also the ‘North Aryan’ languages, of which records were 
recently discovered in Central Asia; cf. H. Reichelt IJ 1.20-36. Tocharian, 
found in the same region, forms a separate branch, in some respects more closely 
akin to the languages of Western Europe than to those of Asia; cf. A. Meillet 
IJ 1.1-19, and now E. Sieg, W. Siegling, and W. Schulze, Tocharische Gram- 
matik (Géttingen, 1931). 

3 Languages are commonly divided into three chronological stages: old or 
ancient; middle; modern or new. 

4 Ancient Macedonian probably belonged with Thracian and Phrygian, though 
O. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen (Géttingen, 1908), sought to show that it was a 
Greek dialect of an aberrant type. 
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5 The ancient Venetic of the lower Po valley (§7. VII), though often classed 
with Illyrian and Messapian, was probably a distinct branch. 


Selected Bibliography: see §3 end. 


§3. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES: 
All the Indo-European languages may be traced back to a single parent 
langugage, known as Primitive Indo-European, the language of a tribe 
living, according to the best of the present beliefs, somewhere between 
the Baltic Sea and the Black Sea!. From this region, it was carried by a 
series of tribal migrations, and by military conquest, over most of 
Europe and part of southern Asia’. 

The parent Indo-European language itself was the product of a long 
period of development, and had a highly complicated system of inflec- 
tions. It was characterized by the following features: (a) the ablaut, 
or scheme of vowel variation (§69-§77); (b) the plain distinction of 
noun and verb; (c) the use of suffixes to form stems, and as terminations; 
(d) the fact that these suffixes are not felt as independent words, and in 
most instances cannot even conjecturally be identified with independent 
words known from other sources; (e) frequency of compounds. 

Other linguistic groups, it is true, may share one or more of these 
characteristic features, but no other group possesses all five of them. 


1 Another theory places their original home in Central Asia. ?Also to North 
and South America, South Africa, Australia, etc., in recent centuries. 


Selected Bibliography: H. H. Bender, The Home of the Indo-Europeans 
(Princeton, 1922). 

Albert Carnoy, Les Indo-Européens, préhistoire des langues, des moeurs, et des 
croyances de |’Europe (Brussels and Paris, 1921). 

Hermann Hirt, Die Indogermanen: ihre Verbreitung, ihre Urheimat und ihre 
Kultur, 2 vols. (Strassburg, 1905-7). 

H. Pedersen, Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century, translated from 
Danish by J. W. Spargo (Cambridge, Mass., 1931). 

Geschichte der indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft, edited by A. Debrunner 
and F. Sommer (Berlin and Leipzig, begunin 1916; some volumes and parts not yet 
issued). 

A. Meillet, Les Dialectes indo-européens? (Paris, 1922). 

A. Meillet, Introduction 4 l’Etude comparative des Langues indo-européennes® 
(Paris, 1924). 

J. Schrijnen, Einfithrung in das Studium der indogermanischen Sprachwis- 
senschaft, translated from Dutch into German by W. Fischer (Heidelberg, 1921). 

K. Brugmann and B. Delbriick, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik 
der indogermanischen Sprachen, 5 vols. (Strassburg, 1886-1900); in a much 
improved second edition (phonology and morphology) vol. 1 (1897), II.1 (1906), 
II.2 (1911), II.3 (1916). 
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H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, 5 vols. (Heidelberg; I, Etymologie, 
Konsonantismus, 1927; II, Vokalismus, 1921; III, Das Nomen, 1927; IV, Dop- 
pelung, Zusammensetzung, Verbum, 1928; V, Der Akzent, 1929). 

A. Walde and J. Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, 3 vols. (Berlin, 1926-32). 

O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde?, revised by 
A. Nehring (Strassburg and Berlin, 1917-29). 

M. Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, 14 vols. (Berlin, 1924-9). 

S. Feist, Kultur, Ausbreitung and Herkunft der Indogermanen (Berlin, 1913). 

M. Much, Die Heimat der Indogermanen im Lichte der urgeschichtlichen 
Forschung (Berlin, 1902). 


§4. THe Sounps oF THE PRIMITIVE INDO-EUROPEAN SPEECH: A 
comparison of the Indo-European dialects and the study of their sounds 
leads us to believe that the following sounds were present in the primi- 
tive Indo-European speech!: 


I. Vowels: pure semi-consonantal 
short: €0aa CUTE NN Wp 
reduced: eoa : 
long: éda TUT IMG 

II. Diphthongs: short: e7 07 az at eu OU aU aU 

long: 2 62 di éu Ou du 
III. Consonants: 
voiceless voiced voiced 
non-aspirate aspirate non-asp. asp. 

Stops Nasals 
labial p ph b bh m labial 
dental t th d dh nm dental 
palatal k kh g gh n palatal 
pure velar q gh q gh evi: 
labio-velar qv qvh qv qv 

Sibilants 
dental s 2 


Liquids: voiced: lr 
Semivowels: voiced: y w 


The nature of these sounds and the technical terms connected with 
them can best be presented in a series of remarks: 

(1) These various sounds are produced by the emission of the breath 
through the mouth or nose, modified by the positions of the lips, teeth, 
tongue, etc., and the activity or inactivity of the vocal cords, etc. 
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The sounds may be divided first into vowels and consonants. Vowels 
are sounds which because of greater resonance are capable of supporting 
the utterance of syllables (§62). Consonants are sounds which because of 
slighter resonance are attached to vowels in the formation of syllables; 
they are divided into stops and continuants. 

a. Vowels are sounds in the making of which there is at all times a 
resonably uninterrupted passage of the air through the mouth (or 
nose; see on nasals, below) acting as a sounding chamber. 

b. Stops are sounds in the making of which the passage of the air 
through the mouth is for a time entirely stopped, after which the 
stoppage is normally released and the air allowed to pass; such are the 
consonants in English pit, cud, bag. A long stop is a stop pronounced 
with prolongation of the stoppage of the breath. 

c. Continuants are consonants in the making of which there is a 
continuous passage of the air, and therefore a continuous sound, capable 
of being prolonged; they are divided into spirants, nasals, liquids, semi- 
vowels. The term continuants, by its definition, should properly 
include vowels also, but is in practice limited to consonantal continuants. 

d. Spirants are sounds in the making of which the passage for the air 
is so nearly closed that the friction of the passing air causes the sound; 
such as the consonants in Eng. thief, seize, shave. 

e. Sibilants are spirants whose sound is of a hissing nature; such as 
those in Eng. she sees. 

f. Nasals are sounds in the making of which the air passes through 
the nose. Consonantal nasals or nasal consonants are made with a 
complete stoppage of the air through the mouth, and are sometimes 
called nasal stops; such as the consonants in Eng. naming. Nasalized 
vowels are vowels in the making of which the air escapes through the 
nose as well as through the mouth’; such as the vowels in Fr. enfin, 
un don. A nasal vowel or vowel nasal is a nasal sound which supports 
the syllable by its superior resonance, as compared with the adjacent 
sounds (Remark 6). 

g. Liquids are continuants of a liquid or flowing nature (Remark 18) ; 
such as the consonants in Eng. rill. 

h. Semivowels are weak consonantal sounds, closely akin to the 
closest vowels (Remark 9); such as those in Eng. ye, we. 

(2) Sounds which are made without the vibration of the vocal cords, 
are called voiceless (or surd); those which are made with the vibration 
of the vocal cords, are called voiced (or sonant). 

(3) A further important classification of sounds is that according to 
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the position or place where the chief obstruction to the passage of the 
breath is made. If this obstruction is between the two lips, the sound 
is called labial, or bilabial: example, p in Eng. pin. If the obstruction 
is made by the upper teeth touching the lower lip, the sound is called 
labio-dental: f in Eng. fin. If the obstruction is between the teeth, 
the sound is called interdental: th in Eng. thin. If the obstruction 
is just back of the teeth, the sound is called dental, or post-dental: ¢ 
in Fr. tov. If the obstruction is at the alveolar ridge, which lies at the 
base of the upper teeth, the sound is called alveolar: ¢ in Eng. tin. 
If the obstruction is between the tongue and the hard palate, the sound 
is called palatal: k in Eng. kit. If it is between the tongue and the 
velum or soft palate, the sound is called velar: c in Eng. cut. If itis 
between the tongue and the uvula, or fleshy lobe hanging from the rear 
of the velum, the sound is called uvular: r in Gm. rot. A labio-velar 
sound is one which is made with an obstruction not only at the velum, but 
at the lips as well, which gives practically the effect of a closely following 
w: quin Eng. quit. 

(4) The palatal stops and the velar stops differ merely in the point of 
stoppage of the breath*. In pronouncing a palatal, the tongue touches 
the palate or hard portion of the roof of the mouth. In pronouncing a 
velar, or a labio-velar, the tongue touches the velum or soft portion of the 
roof of the mouth, farther back. We note the difference clearly when 
we pronounce in quick succession Eng. kit and cut. 

To mark sounds of the PIE as palatal, it is customary to set a curved 
mark over them, as in &, g, 4; but the palatal quality of sounds of later 
times is generally indicated by a following acute accent, as in k’, g’, n’. 
The velar sounds are indicated by the special characters q, qg, 7. When 
it is unnecessary or impossible to specify whether a stop or nasal is 
palatal or velar, it is customary to write k g 7, without any diacritical 
mark. 

(5) m and #, whether consonantal or vocalic (Remark 6), originate 
only from n or m, consonantal or vocalic, before palatal and velar (or 
labio-velar) stops respectively. 

(6) The semi-consonantal vowels are vowels corresponding to the 
consonants y wrlmn hw, and occur only as zero-grades of the ablaut 
series (§69-§77)*. The small circle under the liquid or nasal indicates 
that the letter represents a vowel, not a consonant: such vowels are 
heard in the final syllables of Eng. theater, table, bosom, wooden, at least 
in rapid speech. The consonants y and w are often indicated by 7 and u 
with a semicircle underneath: 7 5. 
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I. Simplest Form II. Form with Vowel Varieties 
U 1 
Uu 1 U vy) 1 
YU t 
0 € 0 e 
0 4) e 
Oot ae 
a a 
III. The Latin Sounds IV. The Greek Sounds 
U 2 v L 
t% t 
0) é o € 
6 é a n 
G a 


The Triangle of the Vowels 


(7) The vowel a, called by the Hebrew name Shwa, is the obscure 
sound of e in battery; it originated as a zero ablaut grade to é 6 @. 

(8) The reduced vowels e o a are shortened and weakened forms of 
the short e o a, and are found only in the socalled ‘reduced’ ablaut 
grades®, 

(9) An arrangement of the vowels in the shape of a triangle is useful 
in making clear their mode of formation and their phonetic relations. 

In pronouncing a, the tongue and the lips are both as far out of the 
way of the breath as it passes, as is normally possible. To produce e 
and 7, the tip of the tongue is gradually raised toward the palate, while 
the lips remain fairly open. To produce o and u, the back of the tongue 
is gradually raised toward the velum, and the lips are gradually rounded 
and partly closed. Therefore, from the method of their formation, e 
and 7 are called palatal vowels, and a, 0, and wu are called velar vowels. 
From the quality of their sounds, e and 7 are called light vowels, and 
a, 0, and w are called heavy or dark vowels’. 

Between the extremes of tongue and lip position, many varieties of 
vowel sounds are possible’. Thus while there may be said to be a 
normal or average 0, there is also an o pronounced with less raising of 
the back of the tongue and with less rounding of the lips, as in Eng. 
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broad; this is called an open o, from the method of its formation, and 
since in a graphic representation in the triangle it would be below the 
normal o, it is said to be nearer the bottom of the triangle. Con- 
versely, an o which has more than the average raising of the tongue and 
rounding of the lips, is said to be nearer the top of the triangle, and is 
termed close. The same remarks hold for u, e, and 7; but w and 7, when 
extremely close, are transformed into the spirants w and y. On the 
other hand, a is already at the extreme of openness, and its varieties are 
termed palatal, if in the direction of e, and velar, if in the direction of o. 
The close quality of a vowel is graphically shown, when desired, by a 
dot under the letter, as in e; the open quality is shown by a hook simi- 
larly placed, as in é?. 

The sound of French wu and of German ii lies midway between wu and 7 
in the triangle; that of French eu and of German 6, midway between o 
and e; that of a, between a and 6. 

Diphthongs, being combinations of two sounds, cannot be represented 
in the triangle. In connection with the Greek sounds, it should be 
noted that the ‘spurious diphthongs’ «: and ov are merely lengthened « 
and o, arising by lengthening or by contraction, and had the same 
quality as € and o, though ov soon became W@. 

(10) The 14 diphthongs listed above are the only diphthongs which 
need be handled as such, except in matters of ablaut. But in a strict 
sense, any pure vowel plus a semivowel (in the wider sense, Remark 11) 
forms a falling diphthong, so called because the stronger element, which 
is the pure vowel, comes first; and any semivowel plus a pure vowel 
makes a rising diphthong. Examples of falling diphthongs: er al on 
et él or; of rising diphthongs: ye wo la na wé mo. 

(11) The term semivowel, in the wider sense, includes all nasals and 
liquids, as well as y and w. 

(12) Aspirates are sounds whose utterance is followed by a puff of 
breath; this puff of breath is distinctly felt on the hand, if the hand be 
held about one inch from the lips while the English words pine, tone, kin 
are pronounced. No such puff of breath is observable in the utterance 
of spine, stone, skin; for pt k are not aspirated in English if preceded by s. 

Such a difference in the sounds is not normally audible to speakers of 
English; and it may be better to add an alternative explanation, which 
is less accurate, but is more easily understood. Aspirates are similar 
to stops with an A closely attached, like ph in wphill, th in pothook, kh 
in blockhouse, gh in pighead, bh in cabhorse, dh in hardhead. But true 
aspirates are integral sounds not divided between the preceding and the 
following syllables. 
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(13) The term continuants (Remark 1.c) includes, among the sounds 
of PIE, only the sibilant spirants, the liquids, y, and w. The sibilants 
s and z are dental. Other varieties of spirants are the labial f and 5, 
as in Eng. few and view; the interdental ) and d, as in Eng. thin and 
this; the alveolar § and Z, and in Eng. ash and azure; palatal x and y, as 
in German zich and modern Greek y#; velar x and y, as in German ach 
and modern Greek éyo. 

(14) Of the PIE sibilants, only s is original; s became z before voiced 
stops (Remark 15)”. 

(15) A voiceless stop or sibilant became voiced if in word formation 
it came to stand before a voiced stop or sibilant; and conversely, a 
voiced stop or sibilant became voiceless if it came to stand before a 
voiceless stop or sibilant. Thus pd > bd; bt > pt; zg + t > skt. 

(16) When in word formation in PIE an aspirate came to stand before 
another stop, the aspiration passed over to the last sound of the group, 
and the group (contrary to the principle of Remark 15) became voiced 
if the aspirate which originally began the group was voiced. Thus 
ph +t> pth;bh +d> bdh;kh +d> gdh; bh +t>bdh. Thesame 
holds true when an s or z stood between the two stops: bh + st > bzdh. 

(17) When in word formation in PIE two dental stops came together 
and were not reduced to one, a slight spirantic sound developed between 
the two stops, and became a sibilant s or z. In combination with the 
principles of the last two Remarks, this process developed the following 
groups: 

t+i>tst th+tt >tsth dh+t >dzdh t +dh> dadh 

d+it>tst thtth>tsth dh+th>dzdh th + dh > dzdh 

t+d>dzd t+t>tsth th +d>dzdh d +dh> dzdh 
d+d>dzd d+th>tsth dh+d >dzdh dh+dh> dzdh 

Of these, only t+ ¢,d +t, dh + tare found with any frequency. It 
is essential to remember that the sibilant in the group developed only 
when the combinations came into existence in PIE times, and not in the 
later period, when Indo-European was divided into separate branches. 
Thus d + ¢ > tst in PIE > ss in Latin, as in fissus, the participle of 
findé; but d + t > tt when the combination was formed in Latin itself, 
as in ad + terd > atterd. 

(18) The liquid 7 is made with the tip or the center of the tongue in 
contact with the roof of the mouth, while the breath escapes at the sides; 
therefore / is called a lateral liquid. The liquid r is made with the sides 
of the tongue in contact with the roof of the mouth, while the air escapes 
over the tip or the center of the tongue; therefore r is called a central 
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liquid. Either sound may be dental, palatal, velar, or uvular, according 
to the position of the chief obstruction of the breath. Almost any 
variety of r may be trilled. The signs /’ and 7’ indicate the sounds 
pronounced in the front of the mouth, while ? denotes velar 1. 


1 For a discussion of other sounds assumed by scholars to have been present in 
PIE, see Hirt, IG 1.246-52. 

2 Emission of the breath through the nose during the pronunciation of sounds 
other than nasals is the cause of what is known as a nasal accent. 

3 It is quite possible that the distinction of palatal stops from velar stops in 
PIE developed by the influence of the following vowels and semivowels (as in 
English), though it later became a fundamental feature of PIE phonetics. Thus 
palatal & may have come from k before ei y, velar g from k before a 0 u w, labio- 
velar g* from ku beforea vowel. Cf. E. H. Sturtevant, Lang. 6.213-28. 

4 While 7 and 7@ are certain, the long liquid and nasal vowels are of less certain 
status. It seems that 7 and a developed from eya and ewa, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that 7 7 etc. came from the similar groups ena era etc. Yet the develop- 
ments in the various languages indicate that these contractions of the liquid and 
nasal combinations were very rare. Cf. Hirt, IG 2.109-10. 

5 A strong spirant y has been assumed for PIE, distinct from the weak spirantic 
semivowel y, to explain certain peculiarities of development in Greek; cf. Brug- 
mann, Gdr. 1?. §922-§923. But E. W. Fay, CQ 9.10414, has shown that these 
differences arise from root-contamination in Greek; cf. also Hirt, IG 1.247-8. 

6 The reduced a and e are the ‘shwa secundum’ of Hirt, IG 2.79-91, which he 
writes with the Russian character b. The reduced o is his ‘shwatertium’, written 
b; cf. IG 2.98-100. 

7 Recent X-ray moving pictures of the vocal organs show that there are im- 
portant differences in the size and shape of the air-chamber in the larynx, which 
may be of primary importance in the production of the sounds; but the speaker 
has no voluntary control over this part of the speech-apparatus, except that by 
shifting the front part of the tongue he produces changes therein by reciprocal 
replacement and displacement. The descriptions in the text are therefore left in 
terms of the front part of the mouth, that the student may in practice be able to 
form the sounds by following the description. 

§ The assumption of another o vowel, written d, was made by Brugmann, Gdr. 
1?.153-6, to explain the correspondence of Skt. @ in open syllables with 6 in other 
languages; but the length of the vowels of Skt. has been explained by Buck AJP 
17 .445-72, as a product of analogy and of analogical extension. Cf. also Hirt, 
IG 2.19; and E. H. Sturtevant, Lang. 7.115-24. 

® The hook under the vowel is used also as the sign of nasality or of former 
nasality, as in Lith. 

10 Despite Brugmann, Gdr. 12.721, 724, the development of sh and zh after aspi- 
rate stops (by the principle given in Remark 16) is unlikely, being contradicted 
by such writings as Attic Greek xcévos = £€vos; and an aspirate ought to be as 
pronounceable before s as before a liquid, ef. Gk. xp, dxXos. 

Also despite Brugmann, Gdr. 1*.790-3, the assumption of another row of 
spirants (pb bh d dh) in PIE, as the reason for the development of dental stops in 
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Greek words where other languages have sibilants, is probably unnecessary, and 
the differences are to be solved on the basis of root contaminations, differences in 
suffixes, analogical influences, and new etymologies. Cf. E. W. Fay, Bull. Univ. 
Texas No. 263 (Jan. 15, 1913), 35-7; Hirt, IG 1.249-52. 

1 Brugmann’s ¢*t(h), d¢d(h), with a but partly developed sibilant, is a needless 
differentiation; cf. Hirt, IG 1.255-6. 


§5. THe Law or PHONETIC CHANGE, on which all scientific work in 
phonology and etymology is based, is that, given the same conditions, 
there are no exceptions to phonetic law!. This was first definitely 
propounded by A. Leskien in 1879, and was speedily accepted by Osthoff, 
K. Brugmann, B. Delbruck, and H. Paul; these, and others who accepted 
the formulation, were called the Junggrammatiker or Young Gram- 
marians, in distinction from the older linguistic scholars, to whom a 
principle of sound change was something which had merely a tendency 
to operate, but did not do so with regularity. 

This law of phonetic change, called also the Law of the Young 
Grammarians, was soon generally recognized as valid. That is, given 
the same conditions, one and the same given sound of the PIE speech will 
in all words produce some one and the same sound at the same later 
period in the same language. Thus the PIE words for brother, (I) 
bear, beech were respectively *bhratér, *bheré, *bhagos; we observe that 
PIE bh gives with regularity b in modern English. Latin frdter, ferd, 
fagus show that bh became f in Latin, at least initially; and Greek ¢pa’znp 
‘clan-brother’, dépw, dnyos ‘oak’ show that bh became ¢ in Greek, though 
two of the words have suffered change of meaning. 

But there are many sources of inequality of conditions, as (1) differ- 
ences in the preceding and the following sounds, (2) differences of 
position with reference to the syllabic accent, (3) differences of position 
of the syllable in which the sound stands, with reference to the beginning 
and the end of the word, (4) differences in that the whole word may 
bear the accent or may be entirely unstressed, (5) differences in the 
position of the word in the sentence. Even (6) the frequency with 
which a word is used is a factor of importance; for a word or a phrase 
which is continually uttered is more subject to alterations than one which 
is in less constant use’. 

Allowance must be made for many other factors also: among them 
are (7) assimilation, or change of sounds so as to be identical with or 
similar to other neighboring sounds; (8) dissimilation, or change to 
unlikeness; (9) inaccuracies in the spelling when two ways of spelling 
represent the same sound, or nearly the same sound; (10) mixture of 
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dialects and borrowing of words (§8); (11) the time of a phonetic law, 
since it may cease to operate, and the same sounds will develop differently 
at another time (cf. §4.17); (12) the analogy of other forms, as when 
Eng. wrought was replaced by worked, by the analogy of other preterits 
in -ed; (13) popular etymology, as when Eng. cucumber is pronounced 
cow-cumber, as if having to do with cows; ete. 


1 The term law in ‘phonetic law’ is not to be understood in its usual meaning. 
A law is normally a prescription that a certain act shall or shall not be done, 
but a phonetic law is merely a formulation of what has actually happened. It 
might better be called a formula of phonetic change. Phonetic law, collectively, 
is the sum total of such formulations, i.e., the principle of regular phonetic change. 

2 There are indeed so many factors which interefere with the operation of 
phonetic law, that some scholars now refuse to accept the law as a valid formula- 
tion; but their view is faulty, because they regard the interfering factors as 
fundamental and think phonetic law a mere interfering tendency, reversing the 
true relation. Cf. L. Bloomfield’s review in Lang., Sept. 1932, of E. Hermann, 
Lautgesetz und Analogie (Leipzig, 1931). 


Selected Bibliography: E. H. Sturtevant, Linguistic Change (Chicago, 1917). 

B. I. Wheeler, Analogy and the Scope of its Application in Language (Ithaca, 
1887). 

Otto Keller, Lateinische Volksetymologie (Leipzig, 1891). 

A. Meillet, La Méthode comparative en Linguistique historique (Oslo, 1925). 

H. Hirt, IG 1.1-16, 61-71. 

H. Pedersen, Linguistic Science 240-310. 


§6. THe Diauects or THE ITatic Brancu of Indo-European were, 
in ancient times, as follows: 
I. Latin-Faliscan: 

A. The Latin of Rome. 

B. The rustic Latin of Latium; there is record of varieties spoken in 
Tusculum, in Lanuvium, and in Praeneste. 

C. Faliscan: 

D. The Sicilian dialect of the Siculi of Sicily. 

II. Oscan-Umbrian: 

A. Umbrian, spoken in ancient Umbria. 

B. The minor dialects of central Italy spoken by the Paeligni; the 
Marrucini; the Vestini; the Sabini!; the Aequi! and the Aequicu- 
lani; the Marsi!; the Hernici'!; the Volsci and the Aurunci; the 
Picentini and the Praetuttii. 

C. Oscan of Southern Italy spoken among the Samnites (Hirpini, 
Frentani) and the Campanians, from whom it spread to Apulia, 
Lucania, Bruttium, Sicily; it was also the official language of the 
Italic Confederation of 90-88 B.C. 
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Of these dialects, excepting Latin, only Umbrian and Oscan have 
left considerable remains; Praenestine, Faliscan, and Paelignian rank 
next in quantity. 


1 These are possibly to be included rather in the Latin-Faliscan dialects; cf. 
J. Schrijnen, Neophilologus 7.223-39, and BSLP 32.1.54-64. 


Selected Bibliography: R. von Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen 
Dialekte, 2 vols. (Strassburg, 1892-97). 

R. 8S. Conway, The Italic Dialects, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1897). 

K. H. Sturtevant, Italic Dialects, in New International Encyclopaedia? 12.456- 
61 (1915). 

C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian? (Boston, 1928). 

On Faliscan: W. Deecke, Die Falisker (Strassburg, 1888); R. S. Conway, op. cit. 
1.370-94; G. Herbig, Glotta 2.83-110, 181-200, 5.237-49, IF 32.71-87. 

On Praenestine: A. Ernout, Le Parler de Préneste, in MSLP 13.293-349 (1905). 

On Sicilian: R. Thurneysen, KZ 35.212-21. 


§7. LanauaGes IN ITaty. In addition to the Italic dialects of 
central and southern Italy (§6), the following languages are known to 
have been spoken in Italy in ancient times: 

I. Some non-Indo-European language, spoken by the pre-Italic 
natives of the peninsula, of which there are no recorded remains. 

II. Doric and Ionic Greek, in the Greek colonies on the coasts, mainly 
in the south. 

III. Messapian, in the southeast: about 220 inscriptions in this 
language are known. 

IV. Etruscan, a non-Indo-European language, in Etruria and in 
Campania, and to some extent in the lower Po valley; over 9000 in- 
scriptions in Etruscan are known. 

V. ‘Old Sabellian’, in central Italy; this name is given to a few 
inscriptions of doubtful interpretation, perhaps akin in language to the 
ancient Illyrian. 

VI. Celtic, in the Po valley. 

VII. Venetic, about the head of the Adriatic; about 190 inscriptions 
are known. 

VIII. Ligurian, perhaps not Indo-European, in the northwest. 


Selected Bibliography: in general, C. D. Buck, The General Linguistic Con- 
ditions in Ancient Italy and Greece, in CJ 1.99-110. 

R. S. Conway and J. Whatmough, The Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy, 3 vols. 
(Oxford and Cambridge, Mass., 1932). 

H. Hirt, die Indogermanen (Strassburg, 1905-7; cf. §3 end). 

P. Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache (Gétting- 
en, 1896). 
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O. A. Danielsson, Zu den venetischen und lepontischen Inschriften, in Skrifter 
utgifna af k. human. Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala, 13.1.3-33. 

On Messapian: W. Deecke, RhM 36.576-96, 37.373-96, 40.133-44; F. Ribezzo, 
Corpus Inscriptionum Messapicarum, in Rivista Indo-greco-italica 6.1-2.65-84, 
7.3-4. 65-90, 8.3-4.63, 9.1-2.67-91, 10. 1-2.33-57; H. Krahe and A. von Blumenthal, 
articles in recent volumes of Glotta. 

On Etruscan: Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum, 3 vols., edited by O. A. 
Danielsson and others (Berlin and Leipzig, 1893 to date); F. Skutsch, Etruskische 
Sprache, in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Enc. d. cl. Altertumswiss. 6.770-806 (Stuttgart, 
1909); Eva Fiesel, Etruskisch (Berlin and Leipzig, 1931; II.5.4 in Geschichte d. 
idg. Sprw., cf. §3 end). 

On Venetic: C. Pauli, Die Veneter (Leipzig, 1891); F. Sommer, IF 42.90-132. 


§8. BorrowEepD Worps IN Latin. Latin borrowed largely from 
several sources, the most important of which were the following: 

I. The language of the pre-Indo-European inhabitants of Italy, 
whoever they may have been; naturally, words taken from this source 
cannot be identified with certainty. 

II. Etruscan, which gave, among other words, many proper names. 

III. The other Italic dialects, especially Oscan, Sabine, and Umbrian. 
For example, popina, bés, rifus came from non-Latin Italic dialects. 

IV. Greek, from which a great number of words was borrowed both 
in the early contact with the Greeks of the colonies, and in the later 
times when Greek influence was supreme in education, philosophy, and 
literature’. 

V. Celtic, from which came especially some proper names, such as 
Drisus; certain words connected with horsemanship, such as essedum 
and petorrita; and some words pertaining to warfare, such as gaeswm. 

VI. Semitic, from which a few words were borrowed from the Car- 
thaginians in early times, and many were taken later through Greek, or 
direct from the Jews and the Christians’. 


1W. Schulze, Zur Geschichte der lateinischen Eigennamen (Berlin, 1904); A. 
Ernout, Les Eléments étrusques du Vocabulaire latin, BSLP 30.1.82-124 (Paris, 
1930). 2A. Ernout, Les Eléments dialectaux du Vocabulaire latin? (Paris, 1929). 
3 F. O. Weise, Die griechischen Worter im Latein (Leipzig, 1882); G. A. E. A. 
Saalfeld, Tensaurus Italograecus (Wien, 1884). 4 W. Muss-Arnolt, Semitic 
Words in Greek and Latin, in TAPA 23.35-156. 


§9. THe LANGUAGES DERIVED FROM LATIN, or, to put it more ac- 
curately, the forms assumed by Latin in later centuries in the various 
countries, commonly called Romance or Romanic languages (or dia- 
lects), are the following: 
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. Italian: 


A. Italian proper, including Venetian and Venetic!; Corsican; 
Sicilian’, Neapolitan, and South Italian dialects in general; 
the dialects of Rome, of the Marches, and of Umbria; and 
Tuscan, the basis of the modern literary Italian. 

B. Gallo-Italian dialects, including Piedmontese, Lombard, 
Emilian, and Sardinian. 

C. North Italian dialects, influenced by French, Provengal, and 
Ladinic. 

French (langue d’oil): including the French of Paris, which is the 
basis of modern literary French and of most modern French 
dialects; Norman, both on the continent and in England; 
Picard; Burgundian?. 


. Provencal (langue d’oc) of southern France, with many local 


dialects. 


. Catalan, of northeastern Spain and southwestern France, includ- 


ing Limousin or Catalan proper, and Valencian. 

Spanish, including the literary speech, or Castilian; Asturian; 
Navarrese-Aragonese; Andalusian; Leonese; the dialects of 
South and Central America and of the West Indies. 


. Portuguese, spoken in Portugal and in Brazil; and Galician, a 


closely related dialect of northwestern Spain. 

Romanic, or Rhaeto-Romanic, including Rhaetian, Ladinic, and 
Friulian. 

Roumanian or Wallachian, spoken not only in Roumania, but in 
scattered communities of Macedonia and the neighboring dis- 
tricts, and formerly also by the Morlachs of Istria. 

The form taken by Latin in North Africa, where it was ex- 
tinguished by the Arabs and Moors. 


1 Not the same as the ancient Venetic of §7. VII. 2? Not the same as the ancient 
Sicilian of §6.1.D. * The last three have been supplanted by the standard French. 


Selected Bibliography: W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der romanischen 
Sprachen, 4 vols. (Leipzig, 1890-1901). 
G. Gréber, Grundriss der romanischen Philologie?, 3 vols. (Strassburg, 1897- 


1906). 


A. Zauner, Romanische Sprachwissenschaft, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1905). 

W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Woérterbuch (Heidelberg, 1911; 
revised ed. now appearing). 

G. Kérting, Lateinisch-romanisches Wérterbuch’, (Paderborn, 1907). 

C. H. Grandgent, Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Boston, 1908). 
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§10. Tur Sources ror LATIN PHONOLOGY AND MorpxHo.oey, that 
is, for the history of the sounds and forms of the language, are the 
following: 

I. The monuments of Latin literature, in general. 

II. The works of ancient Roman writers on grammar, who devoted 
their attention specifically to the Latin language; and the incidental 
handling of grammatical points by other Roman writers. 

III. The Latin inscriptions, among which the older ones are especially 
im portant. 

IV. The evidence given by the meters of Latin poetry. 

V. The spellings used in words which have been borrowed or trans- 
literated from Latin into other languages, or from other languages into 
Latin. 

VI. The evidence of vulgar or colloquial Latin and of the Romance 
dialects. 

VII. The evidence of the ancient Italic dialects (§6), and of other 
less closely related Indo-European languages. 


Selected Bibliography: Among Roman grammarians may be listed those whose 
works are collected in the Grammatici Latini, edited by H. Keil, 7 vols. (Leipzig, 
1855-80) ; the Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, edited by G. Loewe and G. Goetz, 
7 vols. (Leipzig, 1888-1901); and large portions of the works of Varro, Quintilian, 
Gellius, Festus, Nonius Marcellus, Martianus Capella, and Macrobius. Valuable 
passages occur also in the writings of Ennius, Accius, Lucilius, Cicero, Suetonius, 
Apuleius, etc. 

The Latin inscriptions are gathered in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
edited by T. Mommsen, 15 vols. (Berlin, 1863-on); Vol. I, part 2, second edition 
(1918), with the inscriptions of republican date, is especially important. 

The Greek inscriptions which are cited may be found in Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecarum, edited by A. Boeckh and others, 4 vols. (Berlin, 1828-77), part of 
which is available in a revision entitled Inscriptiones Graecae, editio minor 
(Berlin; begun in 1913), by F. Hiller von Gaertringen and J. Kirchner; tables show 
the correspondence of the numbers designating the inscriptions in the two editions. 

F. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre?, with a 
supplement, Kritische Erlauterungen zur lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre 
(Heidelberg, 1914). 

F. Stolz and J. H. Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik: Laut- und Formenlehre', 
revised by M. Leumann and J. B. Hofmann (Miinchen, 1926); vol. II.2.1 of Otto’s 
Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft. 

A. Meillet, Esquisse d’une Histoire de la Langue latine (Paris, 1928; 2nd ed. 
1931). 

R. Kuthner, Ausfiithrliche Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache, 12, revised by 
F. Holzweissig (Hannover, 1912). 

W. M. Lindsay, The Latin Language (Oxford, 1894); also in a somewhat revised 
German version by H. Nohl, Die lateinische Sprache (Leipzig, 1897). 
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W. M. Lindsay, A Short Historical Latin Grammar? (Oxford, 1915). 

C. E. Bennett, The Latin Language (Boston, 1907); this is a revision of his 
Appendix to Bennett’s Latin Grammar (Boston, 1895). 

R.S. Conway, The Making of Latin (London, 1923). 

M. Niedermann, Précis de Phonétique historique du Latin? (Paris, 1931); also 
in German, Historische Lautlehre des Lateinischen? (Heidelberg, 1911); and in an 
English version by H. A. Strong and H. Stewart, Outlines of Latin Phonetics 
(London and New York, 1910). 

A. Ernout, Morphologie Historique du Latin? (Paris, 1927). 

A. Meillet and J. Vendryes, Traité de Grammaire comparée de Langues clas- 
siques (Paris, 1924). 

V. Henry, Précis de Grammaire comparée du Grec et du Latin® (Paris, 1908); 
there is an English translation of the second edition, by R. T. Elliott, entitled 
A Short Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin (London, 1890). 

A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch? (Heidelberg, 1910); the 
third edition, revised by J. B. Hofmann, began to appear in 1930. 

F. Muller, Altitalisches Wérterbuch (Géttingen, 1926). 

A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue Latine 
(Paris, 1932). 

F. Neue, Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache’, revised by C. Wagener, 4 
vols. (Leipzig, 1902, 1892, 1897, 1905). 

K. E. Georges, Lexikon der lateinischen Wortformen (Leipzig, 1890). 

O. Gradenwitz, Laterculi Vocum Latinarum (Leipzig, 1904). 

Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, which began to appear in 1900 at Leipzig; A, B, C, 
F, most of D, some of E and G have appeared. 

G. N. Olcott, Thesaurus Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae, which began to appear 
in 1904 at Rome, and had reached aser- before the editor’s death in 1912. 
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THE MEANS OF PRESENTING LANGUAGE TO THE EYE 


§11. THe OriGInN oF WRITING IN Eurore. From a source not now 
definitely determinable,! the Phoenicians (a Semitic people) borrowed a 
set of syllabic characters; every letter had the value of a consonant plus 
a vowel. The Greeks received these characters from the Phoenicians, 
and made a very important change in their values: from most of them 
they took away the vowel portion, leaving them purely consonantal; 
and from the rest, the consonantal portions of which were in Phoenician 
rather weak sounds, they took away the consonantal portion, using them 
as vowels.? In this way a true alphabet was developed. From the 
Greek alphabet, all the alphabets of Europe, except that of Turkish? 
and that used by the European Jews, are directly or indirectly derived. 


1 The old view that the syllabary of the Semites came from the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic writing (theory of de Rougé, published in 1874) was for a time in 
disfavor, but seems now, as a result of recent finds of old Semitic inscriptions, 
to be somewhat reestablished. * Some scholars, however, have suggested that 
the Phoenician syllabary and the Greek alphabet were derived, perhaps inde- 
pendently of each other, from the early Cretan characters. * Recently, the 
Turkish government officially adopted the Latin alphabet and made its use 
compulsory for Turkish in the Turkish Republic. 


Selected Bibliography: I. Taylor, The Alphabet, 2 vols. (London, 1883). 

E. S. Roberts, An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy (Cambridge, 1887). 

Johannes Schmidt, Alphabet, in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Enc. d. class. Alter- 
tumsw. 1.1612-29 (Stuttgart, 1894). 

E. Clodd, The Story of the Alphabet (New York, 1900). 

P. Giles, Alphabet, in The Encyclopaedia Brittannica!!, 1.723-32 (1910). 

W. Larfeld, Griechische Epigraphik?, in von Miiller, Hdb. d. kl. Altwiss. I, 
part D (Miinchen, 1914). 

HK. Hiibner, Romische Epigraphik?, in von Miiller, op. cit. I, E (Miinchen, 1892). 

H. Pedersen, Linguistic Science 141-239. 


§12. Greek ALPHABETS IN IvTaLy. The Greeks did not all use a 
single uniform alphabet, but they used one with many local variations, 
differing in the forms of certain letters. Of these varieties, five were 
in use in the Greek colonies of the mainland of southern Italy: 

I. The Laconian alphabet of Tarentum, from which came the alphabet 
of the Messapian inscriptions (§7 . III). 
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II. The Ionic alphabet of Tarentum, used also in some South Oscan 
inscriptions. 

III. The Achaean alphabet of Metapontum. 

IV. The Locrian alphabet of Locri Epizephyrii. 

V. The Chalcidian alphabet of Cumae, from which camel! (a) the 
alphabet of the Venetic inscriptions (§7. VII); (b) that of the Old Sabel- 
lian inscriptions (§7.V); (c) the primitive Etruscan alphabet, which 
gave the alphabets of the Etruscans of Etruria, of the Campanian 
Etruscans, of the Oscans, and of the Umbrians, the Latin alphabet, and 
that of the Faliscans.? 


1 The theory of A. Kirchhoff, Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Alpha- 
bets‘ (Giitersloh, 1887). 2 A complete alphabet of 26 letters is inscribed on the 
edge of a writing-tablet of the seventh century B. C. found a few years ago in a 
tomb at Marsiliana in Western Etruria. As this alphabet contains two char- 
acters (Nos. 15 and 18 in the Table, §13) not actually found in the inscriptions of 
Cumae, a theory has been advanced that the primitive Etruscan alphabet and 
other early Italic alphabets were derived from an alphabet of Central Greece, 
which was brought across the Adriatic into Central Italy; cf. especially A. Grenier, 
L’ Alphabet de Marsiliana et les Origines de l’Ecriture 4 Rome (Ecole Francaise 
de Rome, Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’Histoire 41.3-41 [1924]). 


§13. Tuo ALPHABET OF Rome. The Cumaean alphabet, as repre- 
sented in the early Etruscan alphabet, consisted of 26 letters, all appear- 
ing in the abecedaria or alphabets inscribed on the tablet of Marsiliana! 
and on a vase found at Formello, near the ancient Veii.2 Of these 26 
characters, Latin borrowed and retained in use, as letters, 20. Early 
inscriptions, both in Greece and in Italy, were often written from right 
to left or with the lines running alternately from right to left and from 
left to right; but in our Table the characters are presented in the form 
which they have when written from left to right. Among the Latin 
forms, those ordinarily in use at Rome in the best period are set at the 
right, and the variants to the left are early or colonial. 


1See §12n.2. * Roberts, Introd. 16-21 (§11). 


§14. Tor UNusep CuUMAEAN CHARACTERS. Six of the earlier char- 
acters were not taken over as letters in the ordinary Latin alphabet. 

I. No. 7, z, may have been used in very early Latin for intervocalic 
voiced s (but cf. §15.III), which later became r; its removal from the 
alphabet is attributed to Appius Claudius Caecus, the censor of 312 
B.C;} 

II. Nos. 9, 25, and 26, the signs for 6, ¢, x, represented sounds not 
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occurring in Latin (cf. §23), and were utilized to represent numerals; 
their successive forms are shown in the table. © was used for 100, 
and eventually became c, by the influence of the initial of centum. © 
was used for 1000, and eventually became m, by the influence of the 
initial of mille; p, the right-hand half of @, was used for 500. The 
symbol for x was used for 50, and finally took the form t.? 

III. Nos. 15 and 18, while occurring in the abecedaria, were not in 
actual use even at Cumae, since Nos. 24 and 21 had respectively the same 
phonetic values. 


1 Mart. Cap. 3.261; Dig. 1.2.2.36. 21, v, and x were old Italian numerical 
signs, the single stroke standing for 1, the outline of the outspread hand (= one 
thumb and four fingers) for 5, and two such hand-outlines, joined at the wrist, 
for 10. 


§15. THe PAaLaTAaL STOPS. 

I. Q was at first used for qv, as in old qor! = old *qvor? = classical 
gvi; whence, conversely, we find qu for c before o, as in old (Faliscan) 
QVOLVNDAM® = colendam. In Classical Latin, Q is regularly used only 
for the k-sound before the consonantal wu; but in inscriptions of the time 
of the Gracchi, it is occasionally found representing the k-sound before 
the vowel wu, as in PEQVNIAM*, QVRA®. 

II. K, at first used for the k-sound, was gradually disused in favor 
of the character c, perhaps by Etruscan influence. K was, however, 
retained’ as an abbreviation for the praenomen Kaeso, and in the 
writing of a few words where it was followed by a, as in Kalendae® and 
Karthadgo®, and not infrequently in inscriptions, as in KAvsa!® and 
KAPVT"!, 

III. C, which at first denoted the g-sound, since that was the value 
of the third letter in the Greek alphabet, assumed presently the sound 
of K also, as we have seen. The old value survived in C. and Cn. for 
Gaius and Gnaeus”, and in Old Latin citations, such as acetdre? = 
agitare. ‘The double value of c caused a new character, Ga, to be de- 
veloped, to be used for the g-sound; but because of the previous double 
value of c, this new letter was often wrongly written also for the k-sound, 
as in GONLEGIVM! = collégium, MARGEI!> = Marci. Before o and u, q 
was sometimes written by a similar error, for c with the sound of g, as in 
EQ0! = ego. It is disputed whether cg is merely c with a diacritical 
mark, or a direct development of the Cumaean ¢ (see the Table, §13), 
whose place it has in the alphabet.17 A story is told'® that it was 
invented by Sp. Carvilius Ruga, about 293 B.C., perhaps because he 
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was the first to write his name with the new character, not liking to 
have c stand in his name in two values; but it is possible that Appius 
Claudius rather is responsible for the change, and that he may have 
changed the value of the character from z, which was not needed (§14.1), 
to G, for which there was a real need. 


1CIL 12.4. ? Not occurring, but implied by aver, CIL 1?.7. *CIL 1?.364. 
4CIL 12.588. *® CIL 12.1202. *® Since kK was one of the letters dropped from use 
by the Etruscans. 7 Quint. 1.7.10. & Cf. CIL 12.585. ®Cf. Eph. Ep. 7. p. 51. 
10 Cf. CIL 10.960. ™%CIL 9.1175. 12 Quint. 1.7.28-29. 13 Fest.23.10M. 14 CIL 
12.364. CIL 17.1204. 1*CIL 12.474, 479. 7G. Hempl, TAPA 30.2441. 
18 Plutarch, Quaestiones Romanae 54. 


§16. SytuaBpic Writine. In all parts of Italy, there is found at 
times a tendency to syllabic writing, in which a letter has the value 
of a syllable, usually of the name of the letter.!_ For example, we find 
DEDROT? ‘dederunt’ in Pisaurum, with d = de; misc* ‘misce’, and LvBs‘ 
‘lubens’ (for the missing n, see §57.I1), at Praeneste, with c = ce, 
and B = be; pecMB® ‘Decembres’, in Latium. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that most of the examples are explainable as abbreviations 
or as syncopated forms. The phenomenon is quite rare in Latin which 
is free from the suspicion of dialectal influence; but a grammarian® 
tells us of such spellings as krus = cdrus and cra = céra, the name of k 
being ka and that of c being ce. 


1A. Ernout, Le Parler de Préneste, 17-23. 2 CIL 12.378. %CIL 12.560; cf. 
Kent, Lang. 5.21. 4CIL 12.388. ® CIL 12.1176. ® Ter. Scaur. 7.15.1-7 K. 


§17. F, the voiceless bilabial spirant of Latin (§51), had no exact 
equivalent in Greek; but ¢h was used in some Greek dialects (e.g., 
Tanagran fhexada’yoe, dative, cf. Attic ‘Exadnuos ‘Hecademus’), with the 
value of voiceless w, i.e., of wh in English where. Accordingly, this 
combination FH, in which the second character might be closed at top 
and bottom (see the Table, §13), was used for f in early Italian inscrip- 
tions of several dialects, as in Etruscan shulyenas ‘Fulcinius’, and in 
Praenestine FHEFHAKED! ‘fecit’. In Etruscan, the Fr was dropped, and 
the second letter of the combination, in the form 8?, was employed for 
the sound; in Latin, the H was dropped, and the F was used for the 
sound. 


1CIL 12.3. # Unless this character was brought by the Etruscans from Asia 
Minor. 
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§18. X, since it stood for the two sounds ks, was sporadically written 
cs, XS, cx, and in later times even in the similar but incorrect forms 
XX, XC, SX, aS in VICSIT!, EXSTRAD?, SAXSVM’, LEXS‘, VIXXIT®, IVxcTAS, 
VISXIT’. 


LCT. 5:1655,° 2 CIL, 120580) 8 Chir it? Tie S Cllr 125582." 5 Chi 8564s. 
6 CIL 6.14614. 7 CIL8.67. 


§19. M had in Old Latin two forms, one with five strokes, the other 
with four (see the Table, §13). The second gave the normal form M 
and the abbreviation M. = Madrcus; the five-stroke letter gave the M’. 
= Mdnius, the apostrophe being a remnant of the fifth stroke. 

Final m was weak in pronunciation, and two attempts were made to 
show in writing the difference from the ordinary m. Cato the Elder is 
said to have written diee for diem; in this, the final e is perhaps an m on 
its side.! Verrius Flaccus proposed A, a half m, to show the weakness 
of the sound”. 


1 Quint. 9.4.39-40. 2 Vel. Long. 7.80.18 K. 


§20. Tue Patatat Nasat (as in English ink; §57), called agma in 
Greek, was regularly represented by N in Latin and by y in Greek. 
Accius tried to introduce the writing G for it in Latin, after the Greek 
usage, as in agceps for anceps, aggulus for angulus'; but no examples of 
this practice are found in inscriptions. 


1 Varro ap. Prise. 2.30.14 K. 


§21. Dousiine or Consonants. In early Latin, consonants which 
were sounded double, or, properly speaking, long, were written single, 
as in OLat. FvIsE!, VELHT?. Butin imitation of the practice of Greek and 
of Oscan, the gemination in writing was introduced, it is said, by the 
poet Ennius.* The first occurrence of a consonant doubled in writing 
is in 211 B.C., HINNApD‘*, which is however a mere reproduction of the 
Greek spelling; the next is in 189 B.C., when possIDERE and POSEDISENT 
occur on the same inscription. From that time on, the spelling varied 
until the time of the Gracchi, when the doubled consonant became the 
established orthography.® 

In some inscriptions of Augustus’ time, the sictlzcus, a curved mark, 
was placed over the single consonant to denote its doubling’, as in 
osa® = ossa. This mark is found also in some old Mss. 


.CIL, 17.9. 2 CIL 12.581. * Fest. 293.32) M; Quint, 1.7.14. *CIL 17,608. 
6 CIL 12.614. © Quint. 1.7.20-21. © Mar. Vict.6.8.3 K. & CIL 10.3743. 
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§22. INDICATION OF VOWEL LENGTH. ‘The vowel letters represented 
both the long and the short sounds, and at various times attempts were 
made to distinguish the long vowels from the short in writing. 

I. Accius, to indicate the long vowels, recommended that the letter 
be doubled in writing!; this doubling to show length was a common 
practice of Oscan and of other South Italian dialects. The first example 
is PAASTORES’, in 182 B.C. Doubled o happens not to occur in pure 
Latin inscriptions, but is found in Falisean vootvm.® 

But Accius did not recommend the doubled 1 for 7, since 22 was a 
common dissyllabic combination’, while dissyllabic aa ee 00 wu were 
rare® and not likely to cause misunderstanding; moreover, II was a 
common popular form of e (see the Table, §13). He therefore advised 
EI as a spelling to show length of 2, partly because in the Greek of his 
day « and e were identical in sound, and partly because original 
diphthongal ez of Latin had in his time assumed the sound 7, so that it 
was almost impossible to know whether ez or 2 was the historically correct 
orthography.® 

This method of indicating the length of vowels was never generally 
adopted, and it is mainly confined to the period 130 to 70 B.C. Later 
inscriptions and Mss show it sporadically, especially in the endings of the 
fourth declension, as in arcvvs’, metuus®; and in these later times the 
doubling of 2 appears occasionally. 

II. From the time of Sulla onwards, a tall I, called 2 longa, which 
extended higher than the tops of the neighboring letters, was used to 
indicate the long sound®, as in MIuu1a.!° This method of showing the 
length of 2 was later in part displaced by the use of the apex. 

III. A mark somewhat like an acute accent, called the apex, came 
into use in the middle of the first century B.C., to denote length.® It 
was at first set over a e o u, and was presently extended to 7, as in 
TRAXI!, 6LLA”, priscvs'. While the apex was never used with perfect 
consistency, it was in general correctly applied until about 140 A.D., 
while after that date it was set almost indiscriminately over long and 
short vowels.'4 


1 Quint. 1.7.14, 1.4.10. 2 CIL 12.638. % CIL 12.365; probably earlier than 
Accius’ time. 4 Kent, TAPA 43.42-52. 5 Ib. 43.52-5. ® But the rules of Lucilius 
on writing e7 and 7 preserve the historic relations correctly; cf. Kent, AJP 32.272- 
93, 34.315-21,.Glotta 4.299-302. 7CIL 8.587. 8 Verg. Aen. 12.316 ms. 9 J. 
Christiansen, De apicibus et i longis, Husum, 1889. 1° CIL 3.2.p. 774. ™ CIL 
10.2311. 12 CIL 6.10006. 13 CIL 11.1940. 14 There is no inscription of any 
length and no manuscript, in which all the long vowels are indicated; some of the 
long vowels are always left unmarked, apparently through the indifference of the 
writer. But cf. J. C. Rolfe, Proc. Amer. Philosophical Soc. 61.80-98. 
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§23. Tur GREEK ®, 0, X, AND ‘P, since they represented sounds not 
found in Latin, gave trouble to the Romans in borrowed words. 

I. Greek ¢, 6, x were true aspirates ($4.12), and the nearest sounds 
which the Romans had were the unaspirated p t c, by which they ac- 
cordingly at first represented them; such spellings survive in tas < @vos, 
Poeni < Poivixes, calu < yadc—. The more accurate transcriptions ph th 
ch first appear on an inscription of 145 B.C.', and then not consistently, 
for CORINTO is as much entitled to th as AcHALA is to its ch and TRIVMPHANS 
to its PH: 


ACHAIA CAPTA CORINTO DELETO ROMAM REDIEIT TRIVMPHANS 


This usage led to incorrect insertion of h in native Latin words (§50). 
F, representing the later sound of Greek ¢, appears in Pompeian graffiti, 
as in DAFNE? < Addvn, and in plebeian inscriptions of Severus’ time, 
but not regularly until about 350 A.D. 

II. Greek initial 6 and medial 66, which were voiceless, unlike the 
Roman voiced r, were nevertheless reproduced in Old Latin borrowings 
by r- and -rr-, as in Régiwm® < ‘Phy.ov, Burrus* < Ilbppos. Later, the 
more accurate rh- and -rrh- came into use, as in Rhégiwm, Pyrrhus.?* 


1CIL 12.626. *CIL 4.680. * CIL 12.626. 4 Enn. Ann. 178 V2. 5 Cic. Or. 160; 
Cassiod. 7.154.1 K. 


§24. Y anp Z were new letters borrowed from Greek in the last 
century of the Republic, and were added at the end of the alphabet. 

I. Greek v was often represented by Latin uz, and vice versa, as in 
QuINIct! for xuvixot, ’AxbAas? for AaquILA; hence the English name of y 
is wi, from Latin uz. In early times, v was normally transliterated 
by u, as in tumba < ripBn; later, 7 was sometimes used, by the influence 
of words like optimus, in which 7 was sounded uw (§34), which was the 
sound of v, as in cignus* < xixvos; and even oe was used for v, as in 
goerus*, an alternative form for gyrus < yipos. Finally, the character 
Y was taken bodily from the Greek, and placed after x in the alphabet, 
for the especial purpose of reproducing the Greek v; y therefore does 
not occur in native Latin words, except by the influence of similar Greek 
words, as in sylva for silva, after Greek t\n°. 

II. Greek ¢ was in early times transliterated by ss, which was written 
s initially, as in massa < pata, Saguntum < Zaxvvdos. Rarely, it was 
transliterated by d, as in Medentius < Mefévrws®. Later, the char- 
acter z was taken over and added to the alphabet, for the especial 
purpose of reproducing Greek ¢. 
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1CGL 5.238. 2% CIG 3485. 3% Verg. Aen. 1.393 ms. ‘4 Aus. Ecl. 17.5. 5 Prise. 
BOUL Wis wETisCy oi24, 6, 2.00.eL.K. 


§25. THE CONSONANTAL J AND V were written with the same char- 
acters as the vowels 7 and u, in all formal writing of the Romans; but in 
the imperial period, an 7 longa (§22.I1) was sometimes used for the 
consonant 7 in inscriptions, as in coNIvnx!, colvx’. In the cursive 
script, the same character, running either above the other characters or 
below them, was used for the consonant j, and a doubled u (whence our 
w, and its name) was sometimes employed for the consonant v. vu and 
v were merely different styles of writing the same letter.* The differ- 
entiation of 1 and J, and of uv and v (and w), was not definitely made 
until after the introduction of printing. 

Since the intervocalic 7 had the value of two sounds (§60), Cicero 
preferred to write it with 77, as in Azdv, Maziat; and Caesar is said to 
have written Pompezius, Pompeiz.* Inscriptions show Ettvs®, Elivs’, 
EIlvs’, and early Mss have ezius®. 

In this book, for clearness, j and v (even after q and g) will be written 
for the consonantal sounds, except where the exact mode of writing the 
word is important, as in forms cited from inscriptions. 


1CIL 7.8. *#CIL 6.2495. * Cassiodorus 7.148.8 K states that the Greek 
digamma character was occasionally used in Old Latin to represent initial v; but 
there are no examples in inscriptions. ‘4 Quint. 1.4.11; Vel. Long. 7.54.16 K. 
5 Prisc. 2.303.4, 2.14.10 K; cf. Kent, TAPA 43.35-38. ®CIL 2.1065. 7 CIL 
2.4157. 8 CIL2.1953. ° Pl. Most. 981 ms. 


§26. THe INNOVATIONS oF CuaupiIus. The Emperor Claudius 
attempted to introduce three new characters into the Latin alphabet, 
but they gained no currency, appearing only on a few inscriptions of the 
reign of their inventor!: 

I. a, an inverted digamma, to represent the sound of consonant wu, as 
in MINERJAE”?; MINERVAE occurs more commonly on the same in- 
scription. 

II. 0, a reversed c = a, called antzszgma, to represent the sound group 
ps. C was at that time the regular form of the Greek 2. No instances 
of antiszgma are known in extant inscriptions. 

III. +, a cross between I and 8, to represent the w (that is, y for v of 
Greek words, and the varying 2/u before labials; §34), as in BATHFLLVs.* 


1Tac. Ann. 11.14; Quint. 1.4.7-9, 1.7.26; Prise. 2.15.5 K; Vel. Long. 7.75.17 
K. 2?CIL 6.2041. #CIL 1?.1.p.247. 
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§27. Tur CONVENTIONAL LaTIN ALPHABET, therefore, comprised the 
following letters: ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTVXY4Z. But in 
referring to their alphabet, the Romans sometimes disregarded the 
borrowed y and z, and spoke of it as having 21 letters’, or of x as its 


final letter’. 


1 Cic. Nat. Deor. 2.93. ? Quint. 1.4.9. 


CHAPTER III. PRONUNCIATION 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE SOUNDS OF SPOKEN LATIN 


§28. THe SouRCES FOR OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE PRONUNCIATION 
oF LATIN in ancient times include the following: 

(a) The direct statements of ancient grammarians and phoneticians. 

(b) The evidence of the meters of poetry, which show the quantities 
of vowels in open medial syllables and in final syllables. 

(c) Ancient puns, old etymologies, representations of animal cries, 
and the like. 

(d) The spellings in inscriptions, where variations are especially 
valuable. 

(e) The spellings in manuscripts. 

(f) The spellings used in Latin for words borrowed and transliterated 
from other languages, and those used in other languages for words 
borrowed and transliterated from Latin. 

(g) The pronunciation of Vulgar Latin and of the Romance dialects. 

(h) The value of sounds as shown by comparative grammar. 

It should not be forgotten that the ‘sound of a letter’ is an inaccurate 
mode of expression, however convenient it may be for brevity. The 
‘sound’ should be thought of in three aspects: first, as the emission of 
breath while the vocal organs are held in a certain position or perform 
certain movements; second, the sound-waves, which are the vibrations 
of the air or other medium produced by the speaker’s emission of breath; 
third, the perception of these sound-waves by the hearer.! But the 
only method of describing a sound is to state the position or movements 
of the vocal organs in its formation, since a description from the hearer’s 
viewpoint is manifestly impossible. 

At the reduction of any language to writing the alphabet was as 
nearly phonetic as was possible with the means at hand. But as soon 
as a conventional orthography had become established by usage, any 
changes in the pronunciation were no longer reflected by changes in the 
spelling, and the accuracy of the written representation of the sounds 
became impaired. Thus originated the wide divergence between 
spelling and pronunciation in English and in French; but in Latin of 
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the time of Caesar and of Cicero there was little such disagreement, 
for the conventional orthography had but recently become fixed. 

It is the pronunciation at the end of the Roman Republic which, in 
the main, will be described in this chapter, with the addition of evidence 
as to the absence of later pronunciations from the Latin of that earlier 
time. The present variety of pronunciations of Latin is due to the fact 
that the languages of western Europe were all reduced to writing by 
speakers of Latin, or were even direct outgrowths from popular Latin, 
and therefore were written with the letters in their Latin values. Later, 
as the vernacular language changed the pronunciation of any sound, the 
local pronunciation of Latin shared in the change automatically, while 
the spelling remained unchanged. Thus it came about that an English- 
man pronounced Latin like English until quite recently, when the 
‘Roman’ pronunciation was adopted in most institutions; that a French- 
man pronounces Latin like French, that a German pronounces Latin 
like German, that an Italian pronounces Latin like Italian. The 
Italian system has an international use because it is the normal pro- 
nunciation of the Roman Catholic Church in many countries. The 
socalled ‘Roman’ pronunciation, which was adopted some decades ago 
in the United States, is a scientific attempt to reproduce the pronuncia- 
tion of Latin current in Rome in the first century B. C., and despite some 
scholars, the present writer has no doubt that Latin, if pronounced with 
correctness according to the tenets of this system, would be readily 
intelligible to a Roman of that time, though a marked foreign accent 
would be observable. It is the ‘Roman’ pronunciation which is de- 
scribed in the following pages. 


1 The written or printed letter is only the graphic representation, to the read- 
er’s eye, of the sound produced by the speaker’s breath and perceived by the 
hearer’s ear. We should therefore not say ‘the sound of a letter’, but ‘the sound 
represented by a letter’. 


Selected Bibliography: The best and most recent work is E. H. Sturtevant, 
The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin (Chicago, 1920), which supersedes E. 
Seelmann, Die Aussprache des Latein (Heilbronn, 1885), and renders undesirable a 
detailed account of the evidence here. Cf. also W. M. Lindsay, The Latin Lan- 
guage, Ch. 2 (Oxford, 1894), and C. E. Bennett, The Latin Language, Ch. 2 
(Boston, 1907; a slight revision of the Appendix to his Latin Grammar, Ch. 2, 
Boston, 1895). 

C. E. Bennett, op. cit., Ch. 3, and A. Marx, Hiilfsbiichlein fiir die Aussprache 
der lateinischen Vokalen in positionslangen Silben? (Berlin, 1901), on vowel quan- 
tities in closed syllables. 
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Th. Eckinger, Die Orthographie lateinischer Worter in grieschischen Inschrif- 
ten (Miinchen, 1890). 
H. Schuchardt, Der Vokalismus des Vulgarlateins, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1866-8). 


§29. SHorT AND Lone E.! The short e was open in quality, and the 
long e was close, as in Eng. met and meet, or, more exactly, as in Fr. 
piece and donné. This is shown by the statements of the Roman 
grammarians’, and the manner in which the sounds developed into the 
Romance dialects. For both é and the monophthong developing from 
the earlier diphthong ae (§38) produced in Romance an open e or its 
representative, but @ and 7 gave a close e or its product in Romance: 
Lat. pédem gave Fr. pied, It. pié, Sp. pré, and Lat. caelum gave Fr. 
ciel, It. Sp. czelo; but Lat. séta and bibit gave Fr. sove and boit, It. seta 
and beve, Sp. seda and bebe. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 15-29. 2 Mar. Vict. 6.33.1 K; Serv. 4.421.16 K; Pomp. 
5.102.4 K. 


§30. SHorT AND Lone O.! Like the sound just discussed, 0 was 
open when short and close when long, somewhat asin Eng. not (in the 
British pronunciation) and boat (if without the diphthongal vanish; 
strictly speaking, as in Gm. Boot). The essential evidence is the testi- 
mony of the Roman grammarians? and the development of the sounds 
into the Romance dialects, where 6 gives an open 9, as in It. ruota and 
molle from Lat. réta and méllem, but 6 and w alike give a close 0, as in It. 
sole and condotto from Lat. sdlem and condtictum. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 29-36. In one period of Old Latin, curiously, 6 was more 
open than 6; for while the consonantal u disappeared before the closer back vowels, 
it remained in the combination qvé, but was lost in qv6 ($153. III, §181. V1), which 
argues that at that time 6 was closer than 6. ? Ter. Maur. 6.329.121 K; Mar. 
Vict. 6.33.3 K; Serv. 4.421.17 K. 


§31. SHorT AND Lone A.' Short a and long a, unlike the other Latin 
vowels, seem to have been alike in quality and to have differed only in 
quantity. The evidence consists in the testimony of Roman gram- 
marians”, and the development into Romance, where the long and the 
short a are no longer to be distinguished, but the quality seems to have 
been practically unchanged. The sound is therefore that of a in 
English father, which, when shortened, is the sound of a in English ask, 
if it be pronounced properly. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 13-5. ? Lucil. 9.352-5 Marx; Ter. Maur. 6.328.111 K. 
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§32. SHort AND Lone I.! Short 2 was an open 2, as in English pin, 
and long 7 was a close 7, as in English machine. Such is the testimony 
of the ancient grammarians? and of the Romance dialects. In addition 
to the examples in §29, we may note that Lat. bibit gave It. beve, but 
Lat. misi gave It. misz.3 

For the pronunciation of 2 in optimus and similar words, ef. §34.III. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 15-29. * Cons. 5.394.19 K; Ter. Maur. 6.329.119 K; Mar. 
Vict. 6.33.2 K. *% Antevocalic 7 was sometimes written with 7 longa in inscrip- 
tions, as in plus (CIL 6.7527), privsevam (CIL 6.10239); and it developed in 
Romance like?, as in oF R. di, It. di, Sp. dia. It must therefore have become close 
in pronunciation in Late Latin. 


§33. SHorT AND Lone U.! That uw, like e, 7, and 0, had two sounds, 
an open sound when it was short and a close sound when it was long, 
appears from the testimony of the grammarians’, scanty though it is, 
and from the development into Romance: Lat. conductum, stipra > It. 
condotto, sovra; but Lat. condtixi, condticd > It. condussz, conduco. The 
two sounds were accordingly those heard in Eng. foot and boot. A 
Plautine pun on the pronoun té and the cry of an owl® shows that @ 
was a pure @ and not yd, as it is in modern English. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 29-36. * Ter. Maur. 6.329.138 K; Mar. Vict. 6.33.8 K. 
3 Pl]. Men. 651-4. 


§34. SHorT AND Lone Y.! 

I. When in early times the Romans borrowed words from Greek which 
contained v, they were, as we have seen in §24.I, confronted by a 
difficulty, since wi, sounded as in German or in French, was not a native 
Roman sound. They at first normally sounded the v like Roman u, 
which was their nearest approach to the sound, and wrote it with wu. 
This wu had the usual sound of u in Latin, since it developed into Ro- 
mance precisely like a native Latin u: Gk. ripBos > Lat. tumba > It. 
tomba, Fr. tombe. Similarly Plautus puns on Lydus and lidus?, and on 
Chrgsalus and criicisalus*. 

II. The letter y was taken over bodily for use in borrowed Greek 
words, when the educated Romans learned Greek and pronounced 
Greek words with their proper Greek sounds. This y had the sound, 
approximately, of German w or of French u, as we know from descrip- 
tions by ancient writers‘, but we lack information whether the long and 
the short varieties differed in quality as well. 

III. In unaccented syllables, especially, and rarely in accented 
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syllables, the spelling varied between u and 7. Thus we find optwmus 
and optimus, lubet and libet (§125.1.F, §96.V). In earlier times the 
spelling was invariably u®, unless some analogy favored 2°; in the later 
years of the Republic the use of 7 crept in’, and this was favored by 
Julius Caesar® in such words as optimus and maximus, though the 
official inscriptions of his successor Augustus show a preference for u; 
the emperor Claudius tried to introduce a special character for it 
(§26 III); it was sometimes written y, as in CONTYBERNALI®. The 
ancient testimony!® shows that this sound was that of a short 2%; but 
all zd-sounds of Latin, of whatever origin, developed into Romance 
precisely like 2-sounds. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 36-8. ? Pl. Bac. 129. 32 Pl. Bac. 362. 4 Cic. Or. 160; Ter. 
Scaur. 7.25.13 K; Caper 7.105.17 K. * partsvma, CIL 12.7; racttyvmMep CIL 
12.581; etc. §® As in recipit and other compound forms of capio, by the influence 
of reficit and other compound forms of facio; and in the -imus of the first person 
plural of verbs, by the influence of the endings -7s -7t -itis. 7 INFIMO and INFVMVM, 
CIL 12.584, in 117 B.C.; MaxvMamM and MaximvM, CIL 12.593, in 45 B.C. 8 Quint. 
1.7.21. ®9CIL 9.2608. 1° Quint. 1.4.8; Vel. Long. 7.49.16, 7.67.3, 7.68.3, 
7.75.12 K; Mar. Vict. 6.19.22 K. 


§35. THe DipHtTHones. Classical Latin had a number of diph- 
thongs!, of which ae and au were very common and oe was not infre- 
quent; ez 02 az uz were rare and occurred only before the consonant y; 
and ew occurred only in a few words. Older Latin still had e7 o7 az? 
(without regard to a following y-sound) ; these became in Classical Latin 
respectively 7, a or oe, ae. 

In a few words, the diphthongs az, ez, oz, ow originated in Latin by 
the contraction of dissyllabic combinations, as in ain® and aibat*, the 
gen. and dat. rez®, and the adverbs dehinc®, deinde’ or dein’, proinde® 
or proin™”, prout'. The meters of poetry prove not only the diphthongs, 
but also in other passages the dissyllabic values of some of the sound- 
groups concerned.!” 


1 Nigid. ap. Gell. 19.14.6. % The Old Latin ou was probably merely an ortho- 
graphic survival of an earlier diphthong, the sound being already a@: 1ovsrr (CIL 
12.614), Lovcanam (CIL 12.7). * Pl. Am. 344. 4 Ter. And. 534. * Lucr. 3.918; 
Ter. And. 458. ® Verg. Aen. 1.131. 7 Verg. Ecl. 3.58. ® Hor. Sat. 1.3.101. 
®Lucr. 3.1035. 1° Ter. And. 408. Hor. Sat. 2.6.67. 12 De-hinc Verg. Aen. 
3.464. 


§36. EI occurs in Old Latin. Down to 170-150 B.C. it still had its 
distinct pronunication as a diphthong e + 7, or (in the period just 
before that date) a very close sound of é@, into which older e7 developed 
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on its way to 7'; thus sez, nez, deicerent?. After 150 B.C., m1 was merely 
graphic for 7 (§22.1). 

True diphthongal ez is still found in Latin? where ez stands before a 
vowel (§60), as in Pompeius, pronounced Pom-pei-jus; and in the con- 
tractions of poetry, such as dissyllabic deinde (§35), reice*, aureis®. 


1 Greek « went through a similar development to é@ and 7; early borrowings 
show the é@ stage, as in balnewm from Badavetov, where the é was shortened in 
Latin before the vowel. Pélidés from I[n\eiéns shows the later value. * CIL 
12.581. *Sturtevant, Pron. 68. ‘4 Verg. Ecl. 3.96. 5 Verg. Aen. 1.726. 


§37. OI AnD OE: the oz of Old Latin!, which became oe or @ in Classical 
Latin, must have been pronounced like oz in English bozl; that is, as a 
true diphthong o + 7. The classical oe, whether coming from older o7 
or resulting from contraction, represents a changed pronunciation of the 
diphthong, in which the tip of the tongue was raised less high and the 
corners of the mouth were not contracted, but relaxed, in the sounding 
of the semivowel.* This oe remained a diphthong until, like ae (§38), 
it was monophthongized, when it was confused with é: Latin poena> 
Late Latin péna > It. Sp. pena, Fr. peine. 

True diphthongal oz is still found in Latin where oz stands before a 
vowel (§60) ; for this reason (and not because of length of the vowel), the 
penult is long in Troja, borrowed from Greek Tpoin. The diphthong o7 
is found also in the contractions of poetry, such as proinde (§35). 


1 oINVORSEI, CLI 12.581. ? Sturtevant, Pron. 60-1. Greek o. and » appear 
in Latin as o7, later oe; but as Greek » presently became a monophthong, late 
borrowings represent » by a mere 6: thus cémoedia was borrowed early from 
xwp@dia, while melodia was a later borrowing of pedwiia. 


§38. AI anp AE: az is the writing on old inscriptions, as in paTar, 
and had a pure diphthongal pronunciation, a + 7. In the early part of 
the 2d century B.C., ae came into use; we find AEDEM and AIQVOM on 
the same inscription.!. This change in spelling must reflect some change 
in the mode of pronunciation, as in the case of 07 and oe (§37); and the 
real sound of ae was probably a + e, pronounced rapidly, with the tip 
of the tongue not very high and the corners of the mouth relaxed, giving 
almost (but not quite) an open é.2 Yet Greek transliterations of Latin 
ae are consistently a: until 200 A.D. (after that date, regularly ac, but 
occasionally e), which testifies to a certain diphthongal quality*; and 
this is seen in loanwords in Welsh (praidd < Lat. praeda) and in Gothic 
(Kaisar < Lat. Caesar) as well, so that even at the time when these words 
were borrowed ae could not yet have become absolutely monophthongal. 
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But in rustic Latin, ae early became an open @ (as it had done still 
earlier in Umbrian), as in Méstwm, prétor®; and in colloquial Latin of 
the city, at a somewhat later period, ae became é and was entirely 
identified with original é, and in Late Latin with accented é (which 
became long under the accent; §66.V.A). Thus saevit and sévit, aes 
and es were confused in Late Latin, and ae developed in Romance 
dialects either like é or like 2.° 

But true diphthongal az was present in antevocalic ai, as in ajé 
(= at-j6, §60), and in the az produced by contraction, as in ain (= azsne) 
and (dissyllabic) azbant.” 

1CIL 12.581. At the time when ai had recently been replaced by ae, we find 
occasionally a transitional spelling ae, as in caErIciLivs (CIL 12.633). The writing 
ai recurs also on some archaizing inscriptions of the reign of Claudius, as in 
CAISARE (CIL 6.353). * Sturtevant, Pron. 48-56. * The transliteration of Greek 
g@ Shows the same phenomena as that of w: earlier Thraex and later Thradx both 
come from Greek Opat. ‘4 Implied also by Ter. Scaur. 7.16.6 K. * Varro LL 
7.96, 5.97; Lucilius 1180 Marx; Diom. 1.452.17 K. ®In some words, special 
influences produced early confusion in spelling: caelum often became coelum 
by the influence of Greek xot\ov ‘hollow’ ; céna was often written coena through the 
influence of Greek xo.véy ‘common’, as well as caena, the erroneous late spelling. 
Latin scaena from oxnvy was an over-correction of a supposed rustic é for urban 
ae. 7 Sturtevant, Pron. 68. 


§39. UI is found as a diphthong in cuz, huic, cujus, hujus, and the 
interjection huz; in all but the last word, it was certainly secondary in 
origin.! 

Cuz is the unaccented form of qvoz, which was still in use about 50 A.D. 
But while cuz is said by the ancients? to have closely resembled the nomi- 
native qvt in sound, it must have been distinct; for cuz when resolved 
becomes a pyrrhic cu-i, found in the silver writers’; but if cuz and qui 
were identical, then cuz should regularly become ci-7 by resolution, a 
form found only'in very late authors*, where the length of the final 7 
is to be attributed to the influence of other datives in -7. Moreoever, 
cut and qui give Ital. cuz and chi respectively, which would be impossible 
unless they were distinct in Latin. 

Huic has ui of the same origin as that in cuz. As elision occurs before 
it®, the u is the vowel and not the semivowel of the diphthong; for no 
elision could take place before *hvic any more than before victor. The 
late writers who use cu-7 use hi-ic. 

The ui of cujus (= cui-jus) and of hujus (= hui-jus) is manifestly of 
the same origin as that in cuz and huic. 

This evidence and that of the difficult passage in Terentianus Maurus® 
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indicate that ui was a falling diphthong u + 27; then hu7 well represents 
the whistled ejaculation of surprise.°® 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 63-8. ? Quint. 1.7.27; Ter. Scaur. 7.28.1 K. 3 Sen. Tro. 
852; Mart. 1.104.22; Juv. 3.49. 4 Prudentius, Cathem. 12.67. 5 Verg. Ecl. 1.20, 
4.56. °6.345 ff. K, especially verses 671-84, 760-77. 7 E.H. Sturtevant, TAPA 
43.57-66. 8 Greek wu, which is always antevocalic, is transliterated by yi, prob- 
ably yi, pronounced wi-%, as it develops in Romance like y (§34.III): Greek 
épruca > Latin harpyja > Ital. arpia (accented on the penult). 


§40. EU as a diphthong occurs in a few Latin words: neu, ceu, sew? 
where it is the product of contraction; in the interjection heu; and in 
words borrowed from the Greek: euhoe, Huhius, Orpheus < ebot, Eixos, 
’Opdeis.1 It was regularly pronounced e + wu, or possibly a little more 
openly, with the second element approaching o in sound*. But the -eus 
in the nominative of Greek names was in poetry often accommodated 
to the Latin second declension, and made dissyllabic®: Orphe-us, cf. Praen. 
TAsEOs' < Doric Oacets ‘Theseus’. 


1 Neuter was trisyllabic, = né-t-ter. Neutiquam had real elision of the e, = 
n'utiquam. * Sturtevant, Pron. 61-3; Agroecius 7.122.13 K. * Mar. Vict. 6.66.28 
K. 4CIL 14.4101. 


§41. AU was a true diphthong a + wu (or possibly the second element 
was a little opener, approaching 0), much like ow in English sound. 
This appears from several pieces of evidence, in addition to that of the 
grammarians.? It was so strongly diphthongal that after it a long 
consonant could not be pronounced, though it was often written: 
Paullus, pronounced Pau-lus, and written both Paullus and Paulus. 
Greek transliterations show av, ao, and aov for au, strong testimony 
for the diphthongal sound: Avdos, Paogrivi, TaovAkwa? = Aulus, 
Faustini, Paullina. In Late Latin, it was shorter and weaker when not 
stressed.‘ 

The a was the characteristic part of the diphthong, for we find spellings 
in which the w is lost, especially before the accent when the next syllable 
contains another u: Agustus® for Augustus, as in Ital. agosto, Fr. aodt; 
cLaDivs' for Claudius. 

In dialectal and popular Latin, aw became 6 (as it had done in Umbrian): 
Claudius and Clodius, aula and élla’. But this development was not 
universal, for the diphthong is represented in Roumanian, Provengal, 
Portuguese, Sardinian, and some South Italian dialects, while the other 
Romance languages show development from the 6; Latin auwrum gives 
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Roum. aur, Prov. aurs, Port. ouro, and Fr. or, Ital. Sp. oro. The pala- 
talization of the initial consonant in Fr. chose < Lat. causa also testifies 
to a persistence of the a element, cf. chez < casa and conte < comitem. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 56-9. 2 Prisc. 2.109.22 K. #CIG 191; CIL 9.6229; CIG 
6665. ‘Ter. Maur. 6.339, 467 K. *Cf. CIL 9.1365. ®CIL 6.667. * Fest. 
182.13-8 M; Suet. Vesp. 22; Prisc. 2.39.8 K. 


§42. DouBLED Consonants, that is, consonants doubled in writing, 
were pronounced long,! as is shown by the statements of the gram- 
marians’; by the difference in writing, for had there been no difference 
in sound, the Romans would never have introduced the writing of the 
doubled letter (§21); and by the difference in Romance dialects, where 
the doubled consonant has a different development from that of the 
single consonant: 

Latin talem > Ital. tale, Fr. tel, Sp. tal. 

Latin vallem > Ital. valle, Fr. val, Sp. valle. 

Latin manum > Ital. mano, Fr. main, Sp. mano. 

Latin annum > Ital. anno, Fr. an, Sp. ajo. 

Italian still retains the lengthened sound today, as the writing in- 
dicates: valle, anno, bocca. 


1 That is, with prolongation of the sound; they were not pronounced double, 
as is often incorrectly stated. * Mar. Vict. 6.9.22 K; Cassiod. 7.162.10 K; Vel. 
Long. 7.61.10, 7.79.19 K; Consentius 5.394.25 K; Prisc. 2.46.6 K. 


§43. P was the voiceless non-aspirate bilabial stop!, as in French’. 
But p was popularly assimilated to following ¢ and s*, and so appears in 
Romance: Latin septem, ipsum > Ital. sette, esso’. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 112-4; Ter. Maur. 6.331.186 K. 2 English p is the voiceless 
bilabial stop, but is aspirated unless preceded by s or followed by t. 3 Cf. Suet. 
. Aug. 88; Mart. 1.109. 4 But unassimilated pi and ps remain in Roumanian. 


§44. B was the voiced non-aspirate bilabial stop, as in English!. 
But before s and t, b was merely graphic for the voiceless p?, such 
spellings as pLEPs’ and opTinvitT*t being common in inscriptions and 
Mss; b was written in these words by the influence of other case forms, 
as plébis, and of the uncompounded prepositions 0b ab sub, in which 6 
properly represented the normal sound, and was the normal spelling. 

In later times, intervocalic b became the voiced bilabial spirant 6, 
and by the 3d century after Christ® was identical with v (which also was 
spirantic at that time, §61.I1), so that 6 and v were often written 
incorrectly for each other. 
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1 Sturtevant, Pron. 112-4; Ter. Maur. 6.331.186 K. 2 Quint. 1.7.7; Varro LL 
10.56-8; Vel. Long. 7.61.5 K. *CIL 2.34. 4CIL 9.2845. 5 In popular speech, 
perhaps as early as the first century after Christ, cf. L1nERTAVvS CIL 12.1330 = 
libertavus, for -dbus; Sommer, Hdb.? 198. 


§45. T was the voiceless non-aspirate dental stop with the tongue 
in contact with the tips of the teeth, and the blade perhaps touching 
the upper teeth or the gums, as in French!. 

In Classical Latin, ¢ never had the sound § before 7 (and e) + a vowel, 
which it has in English natzon, but was the voiceless stop, as is clear from 
the descriptions of the sound given by the grammarians? and from the 
Greek Tepevria, a transliteration of the Latin Terentia. But not far 
from 200 A.D., the change to the voiceless alveolar spirant began to take 
place, as in TERENSVsS® = Terentius, SEPSIES* = septzés; this change did 
not take place initially, nor after s, as in quaest26, nor before 7, as in 
otiz. This change occurred even earlier in country dialects: Marsian 
MARTSES® = Latin Martits. Cf. §47.II. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 108-12; Mar. Vict. 6.33.24 K; Ter. Maur. 6.331.202 K. 
Note that t d n were not alveolar as in English; that is, were not made with the 
tip of the tongue touching the alveolar ridge (§4.3). Also, English ¢ is aspirated 
unless preceded by s. 2? Serv. 4.445.8 K; Papirian ap. Cassiod. 7.216.8 K; Pomp. 
5.286.11 K. *CIL 8.9927. CrescENTSIANUs in an inscription of 140 A.D. 
(CIL 14.246) is a very doubtful reading. 4 CIL 12.2086. 5 CIL1?.5. 


§46. D was the voiced non-aspirate dental stop pronounced with the 
tip of the tongue touching the tips of the teeth and the blade touching 
the upper teeth or the gums, asin French!. Before 7 or e + a vowel, d 
began to become spirantic in the 4th century after Christ, and even 
earlier in popular speech?: thus Latin hodié > Late Latin ozx* > Ital. 
oggt, and diaconus > LLat. zACONVs*. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 108-12; Ter. Maur. 6.331.199 K; Mar. Vict. 6.33.24 K; 
Mart. Cap. 3.261. 2 Like t, §45, where references are given in note 2. * CIL 
8.8424. 4 CIL 3.2654. 


§47. C K Q. The Guttural Stops may be divided into several 
classes, according to the point of contact of the tongue with the palate 
(cf. §4.4). Thus, before palatal vowels (e 7 y), the palatal stop was 
sounded in Latin; before back vowels (a 0 wu), the velar stop was sounded, 
but before a the consonant was made less far back than before o and u: 
ef. the sounds in English kit, kettle, cat, cot, cut! Hence came the 
practice of writing c before e and 7, k before a, q before o and u; but the 
distinction in sound, though a real one, was soon disregarded in writing, 
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and c was regularly written except before the semivowel w, where ¢ was 
employed (cf. §15). 

I. In classical times, c was in all positions a voiceless non-aspirate 
stop”, and except as stated in II] remained a stop until about the seventh 
century,? when it became a spirant before palatal vowels, before which 
the k-sound survives only in one dialect of Sardinia (centu, pronounced 
kentu), and in Dalmatian. The evidence for the k-sound until this 
time, is the following: 

A. Greek transliterations always show x: so Kpyoxevrat = Créscen- 
tem, Kixepwv® = Cicerd, Karoap = Caesar. 

B. Welsh and Teutonic borrowings of the first to the fifth centuries 
after Christ show the k-sound: Welsh cwyr, ciwdad < Latin céra, 
ciwitatem; German Keller, Kiste < Latin celldriwm, cista; Gothic lukarn, 
karkara, kaisar < Latin lucerna, carcer, Caesar. Albanian borrowings 
also keep the k-sound. 

C. The grammarians fail to mention a difference of sound; and 
Quintilian® specifically says that c has the same sound before all vowels. 

D. In the writing of some words, c and k were employed without 
distinction, as in Carthdg6é and Karthdgo"; even paxkE® is found for pace. 
Further, c is employed for qv in Late Latin cesgvmT® = quiéscit. But 
there is no reason whatever to assign the spirantic value to k or to qv. 

E. The Umbrian had a palatal sibilant, originating from the k-sound 
before palatal vowels. In the Iguvine Tables written in the Latin 
alphabet, not long before the Christian era, this sound is represented 
by $!°. But if c before palatal vowels had been sibilant in Latin at that 
time, then a different sign for the sound would have been unnecessary. 

F. The change in spelling, of pulcer to pulcher, indicates that in this 
word the c had the k-sound. 

G. The n in anceps was palatal, as is shown by Accius’ attempt to 
write it with g (§20); but it could not have had this sound if c had been a 
sibilant. 

II. C before 7 or e + a vowel, became a spirant in the same manner as 
did ¢ in similar sound groups (§45), but at a later date.!. This resulted 
in confusion in the spelling; and conditi6 for condicid, and conversely 
negocium for negotium, appear even in many fairly recent editions of 
texts. MVNDICIED” for munditvé, in an inscription of 136 A.D., is per- 
haps the earliest example of the confusion. 

III. The combination qv was pronounced almost like English qu; but 
the semivowel seems to have been very weak, for it disappeared before 
certain vowels of kindred sound (§61.1.B), and qv could hardly be 
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distinguished from antevocalic cu, in which u was a vowel."® This 
same weakness of the u is shown by Greek transliterations of qu by xouv, 
and of qui in early times by xo: Kovadparov't = Qvadrdtum, Kouwvkrws'® 
= Qvinctius. 

1 Sturtevant, Pron. 101-7; Ter. Maur. 6.331.204 K; Mar. Vict. 6.33.28 K; 
Cornutus ap. Cassiod. 7.149.1 K; Mart. Cap. 3.261. English & and c (when not a 
sibilant) are aspirated unless preceded by s or followed by t. * The Plautine pun 
on Séstam and socium (Am. 383-4) proves nothing, for he elsewhere puns on arcem 
and arcam (Bac. 943). * The argument for earlier change to the sibilant sound, 
made by Oskar Hey, ALL 14.112, and Albert Becker, ALL 15.146, on the basis of 
apparent alliterations of c with s in Ausonius and in the pseudo-Quintilan Decl., 
is not conclusive. * CIG 3888. 5 Plutarch, Vita Cic. passim. 1.7.10. 7 Cf. 
Eph. Epig.7.51. §CIL10.7173. *®CIL8.1091. 1° Also by s without the accent; 
a careless writing. Cf. A.J. Carnoy, TAPA 47.145-52. The products of t and 
of cin these combinations were not quite identical; cf. Sommer, Hdb.? 218. 1CIL 
6.975. 13 Vel. Long. 7.75.10 K; Pomp. 5.104.15 K; Donat. 4.367.16 K. 14 CIG 
2637. 1° CIG 1770. 


§48. G was the voiced non-aspirate stop, palatal or velar, according 
to the nature of the following vowel! (just as with c, §47); that it had 
this sound in classical Latin even before palatal vowels, and was not as 
in English gem, is shown by the failure of Roman grammarians to remark 
upon a difference of sound in different positions, and by Greek transcrip- 
tions, where g is always represented by y: TeAX\wos? = Gellius. But g 
before palatal vowels probably became a spirant even earlier than c 
did, for it is not retained as a stop in this position even in Sardinian, 
where c remains hard, but has developed in Romance to the same 
sound as initial 7: 

Latin generum > Ital. genero, Fr. gendre, Sp. yerno. 

Latin jugum > Ital. giogo, Fr. joug, Sp. yugo. 

Before 7 and e + a vowel, g developed like d (§46). 

I. Gv before a vowel was parallel to qv (§47.III), but occurs only 
after n’. 

II. G before a nasal seems to have been w (agma, §20). (A) Initial 
gn became n, as in gndtus > ndtus, by an intermediate stage wn, which 
was simplified as being virtually a long consonant at the beginning of 
the word. (B) A nasal was lost before medial gn, as in *kom-gnésko > 
cognéscé, since the group becomes wn, and long consonants (those 
doubled in writing) were shortened before a consonant. (C) Short e 
changed to 7 before », as in quinque*; and the same change is found 
before gn, as in lignum, from *leg-nom, a derivative of legé ‘gather’. 
(D) G before n was sometimes written ng, as in late Latin DINGNISSIME®. 
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(E) Medial gn became n’ (palatalized n, pronounced -ny-; cf. §4.4) in 
Romance: Latin dignum > Ital. degno, Fr. digne. (F) Medial gm 
became mm, as in flamma < *flag-mda, akin to flagraére, and in con- 
tamino, derived from contagiwm, where the mm was simplified (short- 
ened) after the long vowel; this change presupposes an intermediate 
stage -am-. (G) Later formations or borrowings which contained 
gm, had some peculiarity of sound, in the direction of u and of 1, toward 
which » was an intermediate stage®: Vulgar Latin sagma > Prov. 
sauma, Fr. somme, Sp. salma, Ital. salma, soma. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 104-5, 107-8. *CIG 279. * Prise. 2.7.21 K. 4 Original é 
is proved by Greek rere; but the length of the 7 came from quin(c)tus: all vowels 
became long in Latin before nz and nct. ®CIL 14.1386. ®Isidorus, Etym. 
20.16.5; ef. Probi App. 4.198.11 K. 


§49. INTERCHANGE OF VOICED AND VOICELESS Stops: Greek voice- 
less stops were often transformed into voiced stops in words borrowed 
by Latin, since there was a difference in the energy of pronunciation 
of the voiced and voiceless stops in the two languages: gummi, guberndre, 
Burrus, buxus are the borrowed forms of xouur, xuBepvav, Tbppos, mugs. 
The same principle affected the older transcriptions of the Greek as- 
pirates (§23): hence Bruges? (with b instead of p) from ®piyes, ballaena 
from ¢ad\atva®. The converse change was less common, but appears 
in Candpus, the borrowed form of Kavwfos. 

I. Mere orthographic interchange was not infrequent, since c and g, 
b and p differed but slightly in form: pvcnas* = pugnds, MARGEI> = 
Marci, scriprt®’ = scribit, BVBLICAE’ = ptblicae. 

II. A change of voiceless stops to voiced® occurred in Popular Latin, 
and in some positions quite extensively in Romance: Ital. Sp. padre < 
Lat. patrem; Sp. amigo, but Ital. amico < Lat. amicuwm; Sp. sobra < 
Lat. supra. 


1 Cic. Or. 160; Quint. 1.4.15; Ter. Scaur. 7.14.4 K. 2 Enn. Sc. 176 V*. 3 Cic. 
Or. 160; the b may represent Illyrian mediation, cf. Walde-Hofmann LEW? s.v. 
ballaena. 4* CIL 5.2884. * CIL 12.1204. ® CIL 4.1623. CIL 12.593. & Rarely 
the reverse, which was graphic only. 


§50. PH, TH, CH were doubtless pronounced by cultivated speakers, 
as true aspirates (§23.I; cf. §4.12); but as these sounds were difficult 
for Romans to pronounce, the h must have been silent in the speech of 
the vast majority of Romans.! The result was confusion in the spelling 
of words, and the insertion of h in pure Latin words, often by analogy 
of other words: pVLCHER? (found 104 B.C.), as though from zoXvxpous 
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‘variegated’; SEPULCHRUM (time of the Gracchi) as though *sé-pulchrum? 
‘not beautiful’. Probably some Roman families inserted an h to give 
their names a stylish Greek quality: Gracchus, Cethegus, etc.* 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 70-4; Sommer, Hdb.? 199-202, Krit. Erl. 72-4; Cic. Or. 160; 
Catullus 84; Quint. 1.5.20; Gell. 2.3.1-4; Vel. Long. 7.69.13 K; Ter. Scaur.7.20.2 
K; Mar. Vict. 6.34.3 K; Porph. ad Hor. Serm. 1.8.39; and puns in Plaut. Ps. 
736, Bac. 362, Capt. 274. In Old Latin braccium (classical bracchium) from Greek 
Bpaxi'wv, Accertins (classical Acher6én, with learned restoration after the Greek 
original) from ’Axépwr, the lengthened stop was a product of Etruscan mediation; 
but cf. also J. Vendryes, Intensité Initiale 116. * CIL 11.380. This aspiration 
leaves no trace in Romance after ¢ and c, but the combination ph not infrequently 
appears as f; Ital. golfo < late acc. golfum (ALL 2.442) < classical nom. colpus < 
xodros. F is found in Late Latin for ph of any origin: sulpur, sulphur with 
spurious h, then sulfur. But Greek #0, when borrowed in post-classical times 
with the spirantic pronunciation, might develop differently; cf. C. C. Rice, 
Lang. 7.259. *CIL 17.1211. 4So Niedermann? 114-5, comparing Cic. Orator 
160. 


§51. F was in classical times the voiceless labio-dental spirant?; 
but in earlier times it was bilabial, as is shown by the fact that it arose, 
in the main, from PIE bh, which was bilabial, and by the writing of the 
labial nasal m before f in republican times, more easily sounded before 
the bilabial f than the dental nasal n: IM FRONTE?, COMFLVONT’, cOmferre’. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 90-1; Quint. 12.10.29; Mar. Vict. 6.34.9 K; Ter. Maur. 
6.332.227 K; Mart. Cap. 3.261. The sound f did not occur in Greek, so that 
Greeks when speaking Latin had difficulty with it; Quint. 1.4.14. 2 CIL 1?.1420. 
3 CIL 12.584. 4 Mar. Vict. 6.18.18 K; cf. Prisc. 2.29.19 K. 


§52. H, originally a strong voiceless palatal or velar spirant like ch 
in German ich and ach, was in Classical Latin a weak breathing like h 
in English!, as we know from the testimony of the grammarians* and 
from the evidence which follows here. 

I. Initial h was so weak that in Late Latin, and even to some extent 
in Classical Latin, there was confusion in its use, and rules were pre- 
scribed by grammarians*®. In Classical Latin, *hanser (with h- from 
gh, ef. Greek xnv, German Gans) lost the h by the influence of anas, a 
similar bird-name with initial vowel, and became dnser; conversely, 
humerus acquired an unwarranted h, cf. Umb. loc. onse, Gothic ams 
with original initial vowel. Inscriptions often set h where it did not 
belong, as in HADIVTRIX‘, and omitted it where it did belong, as in ABVIT®. 
Further, it was lost entirely in Romance. It was lost before certain 
borrowings from Latin were made by Germanic, for the Germanic 
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languages have the A-sound but the borrowed words show no trace of 
h-: from hortus (where h is shown by Greek xépros ‘grass’, to be original) 
came Gothic aurtja ‘gardener’, aurti-gards ‘garden’, Old English ort- 
geard ‘garden, orchard’. 

II. Intervocalic h also was weak, and was regularly lost in Latin 
after 7, and between like vowels, as in némd < *ne-hemod. It was 
sometimes inserted to mark hiatus between vowels, as in ahéneus’, 
coherce6é; but aéneus and coerceé are better spellings. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 69-74. H does not help make syllabic position, despite 
Pomp. 5.117.14 K, citing Verg. Aen. 9.610; see W. M. Lindsay, CQ 10.97-9. The 
350 examples of lack of elision before initial h- in Plautus (Th. Birt, der Hiat bei 
Plautus und die lateinische Aspiration bis zum X. Jhd. nach Chr. 55-68; Marburg, 
1901) do not indicate that h was a strong spirant in his time, but are only in keep- 
ing with the large amount of hiatus before initial vowels; for Plautus also made 
elision freely before h-. ? Quint.1.5.19-21; Ter. Maur. 6.331.212 K; Prisc. 2.35.24 
K; Albinus 7.303.10 K. 3 Catullus 84; Nigid. ap. Gell. 13.6.3; Probi App. 
4.199.20, 200.11, 201.35, 202.35, 203.12 K; Charis. 1.103.21 K; Albinus 7.303.138 
K; Augustine, Confessiones 1.18.29. 4 CIL 3.3750. *CIL 12.230. ® anENAM 
CIL 12.581. 


§53. S was the voiceless dental sibilant, made with the tongue in 
contact with the teeth, as in French.! That it was not voiced in some 
positions, like s in English and French rose, is shown by failure of the 
grammarians to mention any difference in sound, and by transliterations 
into Gothic (which had in its alphabet separate characters for voiceless s 
and for voiced z), of Latin intervocalic s by s: Gothic Kaisar < Latin 
Caesar. 

Final s, notably after a short vowel, was weak in Old Latin, and was 
often omitted in writing, as in TRIBVNOS MILITARE? = tribiinus militaris. 
Before an initial consonant it was quite regularly disregarded in making 
position in poetry, in the older period’; but by 50 B.C., it had been 
restored to its full valuet. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 74-7; Ter. Maur. 6.332.239 K; Mar. Vict. 6.34.16 K. 
English s is alveolar. ? CIL 12.49. *% An archaic usage of which Lucretius often 
made use. ‘ Cic. Or. 161; Quint. 9.4.38. 


§54. Z in words taken from Greek (§24.II) had the sound of z, the 
voiced dental sibilant, as in French.! It must have been sounded long, 
since it made position metrically, like Greek ¢, which was pronounced 
zd or dz in classical Greek, but later became z. 

The Old Latin intervocalic z had disappeared as a sound when the z 
became r about 350 B.C.” This process is called Rhotacism; see §166. 
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But it may be questioned whether the character z was used in Old Latin 
to denote the sound z, for other Old Italic dialects used z for the sound- 
group ts; and the Roman grammarians cite old forms with s rather 
than with z: melidsem’ = classical melzdrem. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 115-7; Quint. 12.10.28; Vel. Long. 7.50.9 K. English z is 
alveolar. * Cic. Fam. 9.21.2. % Varro LL 7.27. 


§55. X was voiceless ks!, as is shown by the various spellings (§18) 
and by the grammarians?. 

In Late Latin, x was assimilated to ss, as in vissiT? = vizxit; but 
Ve€SSILLO, in an inscription of Nero’s reign*, is a doubtful instance, since 
the lost letters may be vec- or vex- rather than ve-. This change is 
evidenced also by spellings with s for zx, and conversely with x for s°. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 114-5. 2? Mart. Cap. 3.261. # CIL 10.4546. 4 Max Ihm, 
ALL 8.589. ® Probi App. 4.197.28, 198.28-9 K. 


§56. M was the voiced bilabial nasal', as in English. 

When final, it was weak, for it was very commonly omitted in the 
writing of the older inscriptions, down to about 130 B.C., asin ponv? = 
donum, and again in late plebeian inscriptions; it failed to prevent elision 
in poetry, except sometimes in the early poets; attempts were made to 
introduce special characters for it ($19); and the grammarians? tell us 
that it was weak. Yet it always helps make position before a con- 
sonant, except in late plebeian verse. The probability is that when 
final it was not a real consonant, but merely the sign for nasal quality 
of the preceding vowel, like the nasalized vowels of French, and that 
this nasalized vowel was long. 

M was weak before stops; see §57.1. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 82-7; Ter. Maur. 6.332.235 K; Mar. Vict. 6.34.12K. 2? CIL 
12.47. 3% Prise. 2.29.15 K; Pomp. 5.287.7 K; Vel. Long. 7.54.2 K. 


§57. N was the voiced dental nasal', not weakened when final.? 
Before palatal consonants, it was palatal, that is, »°. 

I. Both m and n were weaker before stops, than before vowels. The 
evidence is that the grammarians say so*; the letters vary with one 
another in writing, as in DAMDUM®, DECENBER®, PONPEIvS’; they are 
sometimes, though not often, omitted in writing, as in SECVDVs’, PRICIPIS®, 
and inserted where they do not belong, as in late Inpsvivs” = *cpsujus, 
for cpsius after the analogy of hujus. 

II. N was very weak before s, and was hardly heard; but the preced- 
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ing vowel was lengthened in compensation, and was presumably 
sounded as a nasalized vowel. The evidence consists of the statements 
of the grammarians!!; the frequent omission of » before s in writing, 
as in vicésimus, cosoL!” = consul’, and conversely its insertion before s 
where it does not belong, as in ténsaurus for thésaurus, from Greek 
@noavpos, and its frequent omission in Greek transliterations, as in 
Kpnoxns4* = Créscéns. 

III. N was weakened before f, as before s, and the preceding vowel 
lengthened (presumably nasalized); but the n was rarely omitted in 
writing. 


1 As in French; not alveolar as in English. ? Sturtevant, Pron. 87-8, 90; Ter. 
Maur. 6.332.236 K; Mar. Vict. 6.34.13 K; Prisc. 2.30.7 K. *% Sturtevant, Pron. 
88-90; Nigidius ap. Gell. 19.14.7; cf. the attempt to use g for it, §20. ‘ Mar. Vict. 
6.16.6 K. ®CIL 12.593. ®CIL 2.4587. 7CIL 8.1000. ®CIL 6.3375. * CIL 
4.1945. 1° CIL3.2377. ™ Vel. Long. 7.79.1 K; Charis. 1.58.17 K; cf. Sturtevant, 
Pron. 88. 32 CIL 12.8. @CIL1?.9. 14 CIG 7206. 


§58. R was a voiced liquid, trilled with the tip of the tongue behind 
the teeth, while the sides of the tongue touched the palate!. The 
roughness of the sound of r accounts for the avoidance of two successive 
rs by dissimilative change, as in late PELEGRINUS? (FY. pélerin ‘pilgrim’) 
for peregrinus, and by dissimilative loss, as in late proprpras® for 
proprietas. 

R before consonants and final was weak, perhaps as in English, and 
was occasionally omitted in writing. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 81-2; Lucil. 377-8 Marx; Persius 1.109; Ter. Maur. 6.332.238 
K; Mart. Cap. 3.261. 2 Cf. CIL 3.4222. * CIL 9.2827; cf. Pomp. 5.283.13 K. 


§59. L was a voiced lateral liquid; that is, it was pronounced with 
the tip of the tongue touching the palate or the teeth, while at the sides 
the breath escaped freely.! 

There were two distinct varieties of 1: (1) Palatal 1, indicated by I’, 
and made with the tip of the tongue touching the teeth or the front 
part of the palate: it was sounded when J/ was initial or doubled or 
before a palatal vowel (e 7 y; §4.18); (2) Velar J, indicated by #, and 
made with the tip or the blade of the tongue touching the palate farther 
back; it was sounded before any consonant except 1, before a velar vowel 
(a0 u; §4.18), and final. 

This differentiation is shown by statements of grammarians’; and 
by the different working of the two kinds of J on preceding vowels in 
Latin, as in exsiliwm and exsul, stabilis and stabulum (§125. I. C, E). 
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Like r, 1 was difficult or disagreeable to the Romans when it occurred 
twice in close succession; and two l’s were therefore subject to dis- 
similative change: *caelulus, a derivative of caelum, became caerulus. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 78-81; Ter. Maur. 6.332.230 K;.Mar. Vict. 6.34.10 K. 
2 Prisc. 2.29.8 K; Consent. 5.394.22 K. 


§60. CoNSONANTAL I was a palatal semivowel like English y, though 
perhaps a little less strongly consonantal.! When intervocalic, Latin j 
had double value, being zy, the 2 forming a diphthong with the preceding 
vowel, and the y-sound commencing the next syllable (§§36-9); cf. the 
atttempts to write it with two characters (§25), and the representation 
by -gg- in Italian, where maggiore is the form taken by majérem. 

I. That 7 in classical times was a mere semivowel, and not like 
English j, is shown by the following: (A) It interchanged with the 
vowel 2 etymologically and in poetry: jam, but nunciam, etiam; abiete 
and abjete. (B) It was lost before vowel 7: aj6 (pronounced az-y6), 
but az (pronounced d-it). (C) A single character was found adequate 
by the Romans, to represent both the vowel and the consonant (§25). 
(D) The statements of the grammarians show that 7 and 7 were very 
similar in sound’. (E) Greek transliterated 7 by c: so “IovAwv? = 
Julium; sometimes by 7 or e: so (dat.) ’HovAnw*, (gen.) ElovAcov?. 
(F) Latin words borrowed by Welsh have the y-sound: Welsh Jonawr, 
from Janudrius. 

II. In Late Latin and in Romance, Latin 7 became identical with the 
sound of g before palatal vowels (§48) and of antevocalic dz (§46); 
hence we find LLat. Giove® = ciLat. Jove, and occasional writings with s 
or Z, aS in ZANVARIO’? = Jdnudrio, svstvs® = justus, and ¢ in Greek 
transcriptions, as in ZovA.ae? = Juiliae. This shows a distinct spirantic 
nature of the sound at that time, but it cannot have been a very strong 
one, for 7 in most positions survives with the sound of English y in 
Spanish, Sardinian, and the South Italian dialects. In the territory of 
other dialects it became much stronger, and has normally the sound 
of English 7 in ordinary Italian, and of z in azure in French. Thus 
Latin gugum develops into Sp. yugo, Ital. giogo, Fr. joug. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 44-8. 2 Nigid. ap. Gell. 19.14.6; Quint. 1.4.10-1; Mar. 
Vict. 6.5.17 K; Prisc. 2.13.11 K. *CIG 4483. *CIG 9361. * CIG 3923. ® CIL 
9.413. 7 CIL 10.2466. *CIL 10.2170. %CIG 6710. 


§61. ConsonanTAL V was the voiced bilabial semivowel, like English 
w.} 
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I. That it was not the spirant 6 (English v) is shown by the following: 
(A) It interchanged etymologically and in poetry, with vowel wu: Old 
Latin larua became classical larva; faved, but fautor?. (B) It was easily 
dropped between vowels of like quality, as in cénsvéveram and cénsvéram, 
and before certain vowel sounds of labial quality, as in stidor < *swoidés, 
ecus for equus. (C) Its bilabial quality is evidenced by the use of m 
before v in Old Latin, as in comvovise®?, though n was later generalized 
in this position, as in convdvisse. (D) A single character sufficed to 
represent consonant v and vowel wu. (EK) The grammarians state that 
v and u were very similar in sound’, and that in pronouncing it the lips 
were thrust out.° (F) It was ordinarily transliterated into Greek by ov: 
so Ovadepiov® = Valerit, Aewouravov’ = Lwidnum. (G) Parallel forms 
with v and u appear in Romance: Latin tenwem > oF r. teneve, Latin 
tenvem > oF rv. tenve; Classical Latin had svdvem, but Ital. soave is from a 
Late Latin form su-dvem. (H) Several anecdotes show that the sounds 
of v and u might be confused. 

II. But v gradually developed into a labial spirant. Even in the 
first century after Christ, it had a certain ‘aspiratio’, showing progress 
toward the voiced bilabial spirant®, a pronunciation which it attained 
in the beginning of the 2nd century!®. From the latter date onward, 
there was confusion in the writing of B and v, and we find Biaintt!! 
for vigintt, and conversely VENE! for bene (cf. §44). This confusion 
was at its height in the third century, when v and 6 could hardly be 
distinguished, if at all, for the grammarians found it necessary to give 
instructions as to the proper spellings of words containing these sounds. 
Further, there was an increasing use of 8 in Greek transliterations to 
represent Latin v; while there are five examples of 6 even from the first 
century B.C., spellings of the 2nd century A.D. were still prevailingly 
with ov, which shows that neither ov nor 8 represented the Latin sound 
accurately. It should be remembered that by 100 A.D. or a little later, 
Greek 8 became the voiced bilabial spirant, and was no longer a stop.“ 

III. Later, v passed from the bilabial spirant to the labio-dental 
spirant, like vin English vine. This is shown by that fact that the normal 
sound of v in Romance is labio-dental, though it has remained bilabial in 
Spain and Southern Italy. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 38-44. If v were spirant, we should have *faftor. * Mar. 
Vict. 6.18.18 K. 4 Quint. 1.4.10-1, 1.7.26, 12.10.29; Mar. Vict. 6.5.17 K; Prisc. 
2.13.11 K. 5 Nigid. ap. Gell. 10.4.4. ®CIG 1732. CIG 2783. 8%Cic. Div. 
2.84; Phaedrus App. 21. 

® The attempt of the emperor Claudius to introduce a special sign for v, without 
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proposing one for j (§26), does not prove that v was already a spirant, nor that 
there was a greater difference between wu and v than there was between 7 and j. 
Imitation of the ¢ of Greek dialects, which was always pronounced w, was the 
cause of his proposal. 

10 Vel. Long. 7.58.16 K. ™@CIL 10.3305. %%CIL 6.7582. 1 Probi App. 
4.199 .22, 200.9,22, 201.4, 9 K; Adamanti sive Martyrii de B vocali et V vocali ap. 
Cassiod. 7.165-99 K. 

14 The use of Gothic and Old English w (which in those languages represented 
the semivowel sound) in loanwords, to represent Latin v, does not necessarily 
prove the semivowel nature of Latin v, since those borrowings were made in the 
fourth and fifth Christian centuries or later, when Latin v was a bilabial spirant. 
This usage shows merely that w was the nearest approach to the Latin sound that 
the borrowing languages possessed at the beginning of a word (despite Gt. medial 
6, written bin haban). Thus Latin vinum gave Gothic wein, oF win; vallum gave 
oE weall. But when Germanic words beginning with w were borrowed by Late 
Latin, which was not before the fifth century, the w was represented by gv, which 
shows that Latin v no longer closely resembled w; for if it had, there would have 
been no reason to take refuge to such an awkward substitute for the Teutonic w: 
Gothic warjan ‘to protect’ gave Late Latin gvarire, whence Ital. guarire, Fr. 
guérir ‘to cure’. 


§62. SYLLABLES AND SYLLABLE Division. A Latin word contains 
as many syllables as it has vowels and diphthongs. 

I. A syllable ending in a vowel is called an open syllable; a syllable 
ending in a consonant is called a closed syllable.+ 

II. A syllable is long by nature if it contains a long vowel or a diph- 
thong; it is long by position if it ends in a consonant. A syllable is 
short if it ends in a short vowel. 

III. The division between syllables falls at the point of least reso- 
nance between vowels and diphthongs; the applications of this principle 
are as follows?: 

A. When vowels are contiguous, the division falls between them: 
de-us. 

B. Single consonants? between vowels go with the following vowel: 
a-ni-M0-sus. 

C. ‘Stop + liquid may or may not make position’; that is, the 
syllabic division varies: so pa-trem, pat-rem. In prose such syllables 
are regularly short, the division being pa-irem. It is only in poetry 
that such a syllable may be long; and this length is due to imitation of the 
practice of Greek, where the division of the syllables may fall either 
before or after the stop, so that the syllable in question is either open 
and short, or closed and long‘: thus Verg. Aen. 2.663 Gnatum ante ora 
pa-tris, pat-rem qui obtruncat ad aras. But a feeling for the etymology 
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makes the regular division ab-lud, sub-rided in compounds, irrespective 
of Greek influence. 

D. Occasionally, gv, which normally counted as a single consonant, 
was treated like stop + liquid, and divided, making position, as in 
Luer. 4.1259 crassane conveniant li-quidis et liq-vida crassis; this is a mere 
imitation of the practice with stop + liquid. In Late Latin there was 
tendency to double the g of intervocalic qv®, so that the Christian poets 
allowed qv to make position; the doubled consonant survives in Ital. 
acqua from Latin aqva. 

E. A long consonant is divided between the two syllables: pel-lt, 
bac-ca, mis-sus. As z was inherently long, the division is gaza = gaz-za. 
As intervocalic 7 represented two semivowels, the division is maior = 
mai-jor, in which the first syllable contains a diphthong and not a long 
vowel. 

F. Any other combination of two consonants is divided between the 
two syllables*: mag-nus, prop-ter, sil-va, ar-ma, al-bus, cen-tum, im-ber. 
The letter x represented two consonants: dixit = dic-sit. 

G. In a group of three or more consonants, the last one only goes with 
the following vowel’: cons-tans, stimp-tus, jiinc-sit (= junait), juinc-tus. 
But stop + liquid after a consonant always count as one: cas-ira, 
scép-trum, tem-plum. Similarly, consonant -+ semivowel in poetry 
after a consonant count as one: om-nja’, al-vyd = alved®. 

IV. Change of the place of syllabic division in Latin occurred in 
stop + liquid (III.C); in qv (III. D); when consonants were lengthened 
(doubled) intervocalic or anteconsonantal, as in Jwp-piter for early 
Jupiter (§182.III), late FEc-cERVNT? = fé-cérunt, DIS-SCENTE’ = 
dis-cente; when intervocalic long (doubled) consonants were shortened 
(simplified), as after long vowels and diphthongs in classical div7-sit, 
cau-sa for early pivis-siT", cavs-sa!, and after short vowels before the 
Latin accent, as in ma-milla for *mam-milld, diminutive to mamma. 

V. Syllables were lost in Latin by syncope, as in dezter < PIE 
*deksiteros, ef. Greek 5eEvrepds; by the consonantizing of postconsonantal 
7 u e, as in classical larva for older ldrua, late arntaM"™ for classical dream, 
poetical alved® as two syllables; by contraction, as in cénsvéram for 
consvéveram; by haplology, or the loss of one of two similar successive 
groups of sounds, as in sémodius for *sémi-modius; by elision, as in 
nillus for *ne-dllus; by crasis, as in amdtdst for amdta est (§199.IX). 

VI. New syllables originated in Latin when y, w became vowels, as 
in PIE *medhyos > Lat. medius, PIE *q*etwores > Lat. quattuor; when an 
anaptyctic vowel developed in a consonant group, as in periculum for 
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older periclum; when a prothetic vowel developed before certain initial 
consonants, aS in late 1sMARAGDvs" for classical smaragdus, cf. Fr. 
émeraude. 


1 A syllable ending in a diphthong seems to be a closed syllable, if one may 
judge by its phonetic behavior. 

2 Condensed practical rule for syllabic division: Of intervocalic consonants, 
the last, and the last only, went with the following vowel; except that stop + 
liquid always went with the following vowel unless making position, when they 
were divided. 

’ The weak consonant h, when intervocalic, went with a following vowel, as 
in ve-hit. Otherwise h had no value at all; ph, th, ch, rh each counted as one 
consonant, as in A-thé-nae, A-chil-lés; and inhabilis was divided 1-nha-bi-lis. 
Qv normally had the value of one consonant; see III.D. Stop + liquid normally 
had the value of one consonant; see III.C. 

4 The fact that e remained in the penult before stop + liquid, as in 7n-teg-ra, 
shows that at the time of the weakening of e to 7 such penultimate syllables were 
normally closed and not open; since in-te-gra would have become *?n-ti-gra; cf. 
facté factus and the compound cénficié cénfectus, where the short vowel in the open 
syllable was weakened to 7, but in the closed syllable only to e. Yet before the 
time of Plautus, the normal syllabic division shifted to the position before the 
stop, since syllables containing a short vowel, if followed by stop + liquid, are 
regularly short in the early dramatists, as they are also in Classical Latin prose. 

5 Probi App. 4.198.18 K; cf. also W. M. Lindsay, LL 87. 

6 A consonant group that may begin a word, is said by the ancient grammarians 
to go with the following vowel (references are collected in W. Dennison, CP 
1.47-68): ma-gnus u-xor pro-pter a-bdimen pote-stds a-mnis. But this is wrong 
(Dennison, I.c.; cf. also W. G. Hale, Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. 7.249-71): 
the fact that these groups (except stop + liquid) ‘make position’, argues for closed 
syllables, as in om-nis potes-tds; and four fifths of the inscriptions that mark 
syllabic division (either by the way in which they divide words at the ends of 
lines, or by actual interpunctuation) favor division of the groups: PRIS-CILLA 
CONSUMP-TAS ALVM-NAE SANC-TAE ADIEC-TO MODES-TA CONS-TANTINO CAMPES-TRI 
CAELES-TES IVS-TINA OP-TIMO. 

7 Verg. Aen. 6.33. & Verg. Aen. 6.412. 9 CIL 9.1866. 1° CIL 4.1278. 4 CIL 
10.5974. 3? CIL 12.583. ™%CIL6.541. ™4CIL 12.1971. 


§63. Accent: Our sources for the knowledge of the position and 
character of the accent in ancient IE languages are: (1) The statements 
of Sanskrit, Greek, and Roman grammarians. (2) Metrical phe- 
nomena, including the word accent of poetry in Late Latin, Old Irish, 
and Germanic dialects, and the sentence accent of the poetry of old 
Germanic dialects. (3) The texts in which the accents are marked in 
the manuscripts, which we have for the Vedas and the Brahmanas of 
Sanskrit, for Greek, and for Old High German. (4) Phonetic phe- 
nomena caused by the accent, such as the peculiar development of 
unaccented syllables in Latin, Old Irish, the Germanic dialects, etc. ; 
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Verner’s Law, dealing with the development of voiceless stops in 
Germanic (§82.II); the reduction of unaccented vowels in modern 
Greek; etc. (5) The accent of modern languages, such as Italian, 
German, Russian, Serbian, Lithuanian. 


§64. THe Primitive INnpo-EuropEan AccENT! was entirely free; that 
is, it might stand at any distance from either end of the word. Com- 
pounds had primary and secondary accents. 

I. The pIE accent was either acute or circumflex, the circumflex 
developing chiefly by contraction of two syllables into one, or by loss 
of a following syllable. While free in position, it had a fixed place and 
kind in certain grammatical categories, which often are still seen in 
Greek; thus nom. oxnvf ‘tent’, but gen. oxyrijs; nom. vié ‘night’, but 
gen. vuxros; nom. Zebs ‘Zeus’, but voc. Zed. 

II. The PIE accent seems to have been characterized by stress in the 
earliest times, and later characterized by higher musical pitch; it was 
the main factor in producing the ablaut grades, or variation of vowels 
such as that in the root of deirw, A€NouTa, Edurov.? 

III. It produced enclisis, a condition in which a word had no accent 
of its own, but was pronounced with the preceding word. The PIE 
enclitic words were (A) many pronouns, such as Greek you pou ye; (B) 
many particles, such as Greek ve, Latin -que, Sanskrit ca; (C) nouns 
after a preceding limiting genitive, adjective, or adverb, as Latin 
decémvirz, hédié, and the similar Greek compounds Avéo-xovpor ‘Castor 
and Pollux’, izép-uopov ‘beyond fate’, civ-feros ‘compounded’; (D) voc- 
atives, unless initial in the sentence; (E) finite verbs, unless initial in 
the sentence. 


1 Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, vol. 5 (Heidelberg, 1929). ?I firmly 
believe that variations of accent were the chief factor in producing the ablaut 
grades (§69-§75). 


§65. Tor Primitive ITatic Accent: At least as early as the time 
before the Italic dialects had separated from one another, there was 
developed a strong stress accent on the initial syllable of every word; 
we call it the Primitive Italic accent. This accent produced syncope, 
or loss of the vowel, and vowel weakening, or change of the vowel, in 
unaccented syllables!; the term ‘unaccented syllables’ includes all but 
the initial syllable. Some of these changes may have taken place in the 
primitive Italic period, but most of them took place after Latin had 
become separate from the other dialects. 


1 Cf. §122-§128. 
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§66. Tur Latin Accent: Latin developed an accent depending upon 
the quantity of the penultimate syllable, as follows: A long penult was 
accented, as in pepérci, inimi'cus; but if the penult was short, the 
antepenult received the accent, as in e2i'stimd, conficiunt, ténebrae. 
Dissyllables were necessarily accented on the penult, as in tégd, tdéga.! 

I. The Latin accent seems to have begun as a secondary accent, and 
by increasing in strength, to have overpowered and replaced the primi- 
tive Italic accent. ‘The latter became the secondary accent for a time, 
as appears from the (supposed) accents in Saturnian verses: swpérbiter, 
sdpiéntia; and then disappeared. The change from the one system to 
the other was almost complete in the time of Plautus, but not quite; for 
quadrisyllables with the first three syllables short, normally retain the 
initial accent in that poet’s works: fdcilius, séquimini, céciderd, milie- 
rem; later facilius, ete. 

German and English scholars generally hold that the Latin accent 
was one of stress, like that of English, a view borne out by the phe- 
nomena of the language. But French scholars follow the Roman 
grammarians, who describe the Latin accent as characterized by higher 
musical pitch, like that of ancient Greek. The real status was probably 
as follows: At first the Latin accent was characterized by energy or 
stress; this is corroborated by the evident striving of Plautus and 
Terence for agreement between word-accents and metrical accents. 
In the middle of the second century B.C. the Greek teachers of the 
Roman youth set a fashion of speaking Latin with a pitch accent, for as 
Greeks they kept this peculiarity of their mother tongue when they 
learned Latin. From that time on, Latin was spoken with a pitch 
accent by the highly educated class, while the general populace retained 
the stress accent. About 300 A.D., with the dying out of the educated 
class, the stress accent again gained sway.? 

II. There are a few apparent exceptions to the penultimate law. 

A. By loss of the final syllable, the accent was sometimes left on the 
ultima: adhi’c, for *adhi'ce; vidé'n, for vidé's-ne; addua’c, for Old Latin 
addi'ce; audi’, perfect, contracted for audi'vit; fama’t, for fima’vit; 
nostra's®, by syncope for nostra’tis. 

B. De-inde, ex-inde, and other compounds of inde were accented 
on the antepenult®, through the influence of dé-in, éx-cn, etc. 

C. Calefdcis, caleft’s, and the like were accented on the second element 
of the compound, since the failure to weaken the a in the second element 
of calefacié calefacis etc. shows that the accent lay on that syllable; in 
other words, the compound was not felt as a single word. Calefi’s 
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followed the accent either of the first person calefi’6, or of the active 
calefdcis. 

D. The grammarians give rules for difference of accent to distinguish 
words of the same spelling: ddeé verb, but adé6 adverb’; circum accusa- 
tive of circus, but circim preposition’; Valéri genitive singular of 
Valerius, but Vdlerit vocative singular’. These may be mere gram- 
marians’ rules without foundation in practice; in especial, the early 
comic poets show genitives of the type Vdleri, with accent on the 
antepenult.!° 

E. The multiples of ten are said to have been accented on the ante- 
penult in Late Latin: v7’ginti, tri’ginta, quadra’ginta"; this has not been 
satisfactorily explained. 

III. Words borrowed from Greek were commonly accented by the 
penultimate rule, as Olympus; though the speech of the educated classes 
preserved the Greek accent in many such words, especially when they 
retained their Greek case endings, and in imperial times the Greek 
accent was often reintroduced, as in Olympus, from Greek "Odvpros!”. 
This must have been a general practice of late popular Latin, since 
Greek words with long penults, accented on the antepenult, regularly 
show the presence of the Greek accent in the Late Latin forms which 
give the Romance words: Greek épnuos > Latin erémus > Late Latin 
érémus (é by V. B.), seen in Ital. érmo ‘solitary’; Ital. Taranto < Greek 
Tdpavra (accus.), despite Latin Tarentum. 

IV. The Latin accent produced some phonetic changes in preceding 
and in following syllables. In preceding syllables, (A) jda- > jé- in 
Late Latin (§100. III); (B) au > d@in popular Latin (§41); (C) ov > av; 
then later ov > wu (§91.V.B); (D) shortening and finally syncope of the 
vowel in compounds of the type caléfacid, caléfacid, calfacid ($123 .1V); 
(E) shortening of long consonants, as in mamilla for *mammulld, 
diminutive for mamma. In the syllables after the accent, it is often 
impossible to say whether the cause of changes is the Primitive Italic 
accent or the Latin accent. 

V. Certain other changes, notably of importance for the Romance, 
took place in Late Latin: (A) The vowels of unaccented syllables were 
pronounced short, and those of open accented syllables long: for the 
grammarians® warn against the Cérés, piper, drdtor of popular speech, 
for classical Cérés, piper, 6rdtor. (B) The accent in words accented on 
short 2 or e immediately before a short vowel, shifted to the penult: 
Putéoli > late Putedlt, seen in Ital. Pozzudli. (C) Words with penult 
of common length (§62.III.C) drew the stop to the preceding vowel and 
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received a penultimate accent: in-te-grum > in-tég-rum, seen in Ital. 
intéro; cé-lu-bra > co-lib-ra > Fr. couleuvre. (D) Compounds often 
appear in Romance in forms showing remodeling after the form and 
accent of the simplex (a process called Recomposition): récipit > 
*recipit, with the accent of cdpit, > Fr. recoit; displicet > *displdcet, 
with the vowel and accent of pldcet, > Ital. spidce. 


1 Sturtevant, Pron. 206-18. * F. F. Abbott, CP 2.444-60; Kent, TAPA 51.19- 
29, 53.63-72, Rev. des Etudes Latines 3.204-14, Revue Internat. de l’Enseigne- 
ment 45.321-35. 3 Prisc. 2.130 K. 4 Prisc. 2.130.2 K. 5 Prisc. 2.128.23, 130.6, 
302.16 K; Arpind’s for Arpindtis and other similar forms are probably dialectal, 
cf. J. Vendryes, Intensité 174. ® Prisc. 3.67.10 K. 7 Fest.19.7M. 8 Vel. Long. 
7.53.2 K; Prise. 3.27.8 K. °® Nigid. ap. Gell. 13.26.1-3; cf. Prisc. 2.302.6 K. 
10 A, S. Pease, PAPA 29.xxv-xxvi; Sommer, Hdb.? 340. 1 Consent. 5.392.4 K. 
12 Quint. 1.5.58-64; Serg. 4.526-7 K; Serv. ad Verg. G.1.59. 13 Consent. 5.392.2, 
11 K. 


§67. ENcLIsIs appears in Latin, in large part as an inheritance from 
the practice of the original Indo-European (§64.III), in the case of 
pronouns, as sv’ quis, nimquis, st’c mihi, proptér mé, proptéred; of 
particles, as -que of néque -cumque dedeque, -ce of hi'ce hi'c, -ve of st've 
altérve; of nouns, as decém-viri, dé’-nud, 7'-licd, sé-duld, postri’-dié, 
pré-sper, quo’-minus, prits-quam, qud’-modé; of verbs, as né-sci6, 
pos-sum (< potis sum and pote sum), értum-st, qui'-libet, qui’-vis, pro’- 
didit, Old Latin sub vd’s placé (where there is tmesis of the verb); of 
prepositions in some positions (§68.n1). 

The normal rule for enclisis is that the enclitic throws its own accent 
upon the syllable just before it. This holds in Latin in most instances, 
both in fixed compounds, as in étenim, utérque, proptéred; and in groups 
which were still felt to be composed of separable elements, as in possént- 
ne, intér sé, utrim-que. But where the syllable before the enclitic was 
the short penult of the group, the accent of the word to which the. 
enclitic was added, was not changed!, as in uindique, drma-que, titraque’. 
A long enclitic might accordingly by the penultimate law become 
orthotone; i.e., might have an accent, as in qui-cumque. 


1 The Roman grammarians (Diom. 1.433.19 K) apply the rules of Greek directly 
to Latin, and hence authorize armd-que generd-que and the like; but there are 
dissenting opinions (Prob. 4.145.22 K), and the evidence of the accent of poetry 
favors the view taken above, cf. Hor. Carm. 1.2.16, Verg. Aen. 1.2, 7.186, Ovid 
Met. 10.308; cf. C. Wagener, Neue philol. Rundschau 1904, 505-11, = Beitrage 
zur lat. Gram. 1.1-7. In the type limina-que, ending in three short syllables, 
the accentuation was probably liminaque, though Wagener argues for lz’minaque, 
with a secondary accent on the final syllable. 
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§68. Procuisis appears in Latin in a few conjunctions, such as et vel 
si; and in monosyllabic prepositions! before the words which they govern, 
since inscriptions which mark word division sometimes wrote without 
division ADEUM?, INDIEBUS*, and Classical Latin had phrases such as 
extemplo, imprimis, written as one word. The syllabic division in 
a-ba-mo-re* (= ab amére) likewise testifies to the proclisis of the 
preposition. 


1 But prepositions were orthotone when used as adverbs: infra, supra; and 
when following their nouns: Siciliam versus; unless a limiting genitive follows, 
when they were enclitic: virtéitem propter imperatoris. Cum when following 
certain pronouns was enclitic: sé’cum, vdb2’scum (Prise. 3.27.6, 3.33.1 K). *CIL 
1?,598.8 3 CIL 1?.593.24. 4 CIL 6.35767. 
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THE PREVIOUS HISTORY OF THE SOUNDS OF LATIN 


§69. The Ablaut is a variation of the vowel in length or in quality 
or in both, which originated in Primitive Indo-European, mainly as the 
result of the kind of accent or lack of accent borne by the syllable in 
which the vowel stands. The vowels of all syllables of the words were 
subject to this alteration. 

The variations may be classified into six ‘series’, the different ‘grades’ 
of which theoretically varied with each other according to certain 
principles, to be given later; but the ‘grades’ of series 1, for example, 
did not vary with those of series 2, except so far as the sounds in the two 
series chanced to be identical. ‘The classification by series and grades 
is as follows: 


Series Number: 1 2 4 5 6 
Normal Grade e€ a 0 é a 6 
o-Grade 0 O 0 6 0 0 
Zero-Grade Pl ee ee 9 p) 
Reduced Grades ‘ if 4 

O O O 
Lengthened Grades f i ¥ 

6 0 6 


Any series may show these pure vowels united with a semivowel, 
liquid, or nasal, to form diphthongs (§4.10), the zero-grade to series 
1-3 being then a vowel which varies with the corresponding consonant, 
according to the nature of the adjacent sounds.? Thus the first series, 
which is far the commonest, has these varieties: 


1A 1Aa1B 1Ba1C 1Ca1D 1DalE IlEKa IF I1Fa 


Normal C1. 40! CU ADe Chay eel. INEM ENTE, LIC iets Miadie 
o-Grade Ot. YO Ou wer wr? To, .Ol) lod Om) Ome One 
Zero a,Yy ay U,W UW Yr Yr I, 1, mM,m M,M N,N N,N 

ev eeu We ere ite | rele Len em.) mee venaite 
Reduced soit 


Yo 0 Wo, OF Fe" at lo) Ont. te) orean aro 
Lengthened . Bs 
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Note that 7 is the usual zero-grade of é and yé, and @ is the zero-grade 
of éu and wé; but a complete statement of the phenomena would require 
more space than is available here. 

It is customary to use the colon between different ablaut grades, as 
in €2: Ot: 1, OY prec-or: proc-us. 

The typical occurrences of the grades are as follows: 

I. The normal grade is found in accented syllables of PIE: this 
survives in Greek é€p-w, ma-rép-1, BEA-os, Teib-w. 

II. The o-grade is found in syllables bearing the secondary accent, 
notably in the second element of compounds, and in many uncom- 
pounded derivatives, which perhaps are decompounded forms: this 
survives in Greek ¢ép-os, eba-Top-os, érec-GBod-os, 7é-7010-a.° 

III. The zero grade is found normally just before or after the main 
accent: this survives in Greek 6i-dp-os, ma-rp-ds, Bé-BA-nKa, &-7118-ov. 

IV. The reduced grade, which might have either normal quality or 
o-quality, is found in unaccented syllables, especially in initial syllables 
if the accent is on the third syllable or later, or in a medial syllable before 
the accent if a long syllable precedes, or even in an initial syllable when 
the accent is on the second syllable: this survives in Greek ¢ap-erpa, 
Bad-etv. The reduced grade usually became identical with the zero 
grade; the only common circumstance in which it is to be distinguished 
from the other grades is when er el em en became respectively er el em en 
before a vowel, instead of losing the vowel entirely: thus Greek ¢épw 
has *bher-, with the vowel of the normal grade; 6i-pos has *-bhr-, with a 
zero grade which has entirely lost the vowel and kept only the con- 
sonant, a pronunciation possible because of the following vowel; but 
gdaperpa has *bher-, with the reduced vowel retained despite the vowel 
which follows the -r-, and the difference is still to be seen in the Greek, 
which has a different vowel as a product. 

V. The long grade, which may be either of normal vowel quality or of 
o quality, developed in PIE as the result of (A) loss of a following syllable, 
as is the case with the long grades still seen in Greek ra-rnp, ebra-Twp; 
(B) contraction with the augment, as in PIE *e-es-m > *ésm > Gk. ja 
‘I was’, to root es- ‘be’, and in compounds, as when pre-Greek *orparo-ayés 
> Dor. orparayos, Att. orparnyos ‘general’, where the contraction 
produced a relation of short and long: éyw:-ayos; (C) rhythmical 
lengthening of one of a series of short vowels in open syllables: so Gk. 
copwrepos ‘wiser’ to codds ‘wise’, but micrdrepos to micros ‘faithful’, 
without. lengthening, since the preceding syllable is long.* 

VI. Much analogical leveling occurred in PIE times and later; in 
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fact, the distribution of the ablaut grades in the recorded languages does 
not often conform to the principles just laid down. Thus Skt. sthitis, 
Gk. oraovs, Lat. acc. statim < PIE *stasis ‘act of standing’, contain 
only two zero-grade vowels, neither theoretically capable of bearing the 
accent; Skt. saptd, Gk. érra (= Lat. septem) < PIE *septm’ had the 
accent on the zero grade instead of on the normal grade, showing that 
there was an accentuation *séptm at a still earlier period. 

In the following sections a number of examples of the ablaut series 
will be given, since a reasonable understanding of these variations is 
often essential to the appreciation of the development of the original 
vowels and diphthongs into Latin, and of the interrelations of the 
various Latin derivatives of the same root. 


1H. Hirt, IG vol. 2 (Heidelberg, 1921); K. Brugmann, Gdr. 1?.482-505; F. 
Sommer, Hdb.? 47-55; Stolz-Leumann 68-75. 2 Thus zarpés has -tr- before a vowel, 
but rarpact (< *patrsu%) had -itr- before a consonant. * The accents which pro- 
duced the ablaut grades were those of PIE, not the Greek accents seen in the 
examples. ‘The Gk. examples in B and C illustrate the phenomena, but are 
not themselves examples of ablaut unless the processes took place in PIE times. 


§70. THE e:0 ABLAUT SERIES 


Le € 0 nil é 6 
sed-e6 sol-ium _si-d-6 < *si-sd-6 —séd-1 
ho-nes-tus ho-nos 
teg-0 tog-a tég-ula 
TA: er ou 1 év 61 
fido foedus jfidés 
TAa: ye yo 1 ye yo 
majestas majus mag-1s-ter major 
= mai-jes-ids < *mat-jos < *mat-j6s 
IB: eu ou U eu Ou 
Jt-piter ju-bar = nu-dits-tertius 
< *dyu- < *diyéus 
diem < *diyéum 
liic-em luic-e6 luc-erna 
IBa we wo u we wo 
femos ‘word’ voc-0 Skt. uc- voc-em 
IC: er or ,; ér or 
TATEPA evTaTopa TAT pos TaTNp evT aTWp 
patrem} patris pater 
ICa: re ro ie ré ro 
prec-or proc-us po-scd < *prk-sko 
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IF: en on n én on 
gen-us gi-gn-6 
Min-erva mon-ed men-tid < *mnt- 
IFa: ne no n né no 
N€-8C1O in-scius < *n- ne 


1 Patrem either by syncope from *paterem, < *paterm, which is the original 
form, or possibly by analogy to patris patrt, which had the zero grade of the 
suffix, namely -tr- without a vowel. 


§71. THE a:0 ABLAUT SERIES: 
a 0 nil a 6 
ac-us 0C-728 dic-er 0C-1US 


§72. THE 0:0 ABLAUT SERIES; the normal and the o-grades are of 
course identical: 
fy) nil 0 
oc-ulus érwmra 
‘IT have seen’ 


§78. THe Lonc-VowEL ABLAUT SERIES: in these series, in which 
the normal and the o-grades were long vowels, there were of course no 
separate lengthened grades; but there was an absolute zero-grade 
without any vowel, not given above in §69: 

IV. The é:6 series: 


root é 6 D) nil 
dhé- fé-ci fa-cid Con-s-us < 
Sé- sé-men sa-tus *_dh-tos 
The optative suffix was yé:2, as in szés, stmus. 
V. The 4:6 series: 
root a 0 z) 
sta- std-re sta-tus 
bha- fa-ma gown ‘voice’ fa-téri 
VI. The 6:6 series: 
root 0 a 
do- do-num da-tus 
6[u]s:aus- Os, Or-a aus-culum, aur-eae 


§74. Suirr or ABLAUT SERIES: A change of a root from one series to 
another is sometimes caused by the fact that two series have one grade 
incommon. ‘Thus the root in com-pdg-és, pdx, pdc-tscor, with d:a, gets 
also the perfect pég-i, as if in the é:a series, since a (Latin a) belongs to 
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both. A long diphthong is likely to lose its second element; thus é7 may 
become @, and the root *sezk:sé:k- has its proper development in sica, 
but also yields sec6, and sacéna (this last with reduced vowel), as though 


the series were €:¢:6. 


§75. METATHESIS IN THE ABLAUT GrRapEs. In PIF, wy and wu] 
before consonants were subject to metathesis, giving ru and lu, with 
resulting change of the ablaut series of the root. This is at the base of 
the variation quattuor < *-twor-, qudrtus < *quatwortos < *-twrtos, and 
quater < *-tru-s, quadru-pés; of Volcanus < *wlk- and licem < *leuk-; 
ef. Skt. vrkas ‘wolf’? and Latin lupus, Gr. dv«xos. 


§76. DissyLLABIc Basses: The Primitive Indo-European language 
had nothing but words; its speakers had no consciousness of such a 
thing as a ‘root’, a name which for convenience we give to that part of 
the word which seems most stable and uniform in the word itself and the 
words related to it etymologically, and in their derivatives. The ‘root’ 
is usually thought of as monosyllabic; but it is often found increased by 
a vowel or diphthong! which is relatively uniform in a considerable 
number of derivatives: such an extended ‘root’ is often called a ‘dis- 
syllabic base’. But the terms ‘root’ and ‘base’ are linguistic abstrac- 
tions merely, whose only excuse is their practical utility in handling 
etymologies; they had no real separate existence in the original speech, 
except that occasionally a root or a base without addition of suffix or 
inflectional ending was an actual word. 

As all syllables were in PIE subject to the ablaut processes, both 
syllables of the so-called dissyllabic bases will show the ablaut variations: 
*sterd-: *stera-nod > sternd; *strd-tos > stratus. | 
*Gwé-: *du-sds-d > aurora; *awé- in Gk. aenoe ‘it blows’; *wé-(s)r > 

ver. 
*tere-: *ter-seyO > terred; *tre- in tre-mod, tre-pidus. 
*genda-: *gen-os > genus; *Gnd-tos > gnatus; *gna-tos in co-gnitus. 


1 Or by a consonant; but a consonant does not increase the number of syllables. 
2 Or ‘dissyllabic root’; there is no clear logical differentiation between the 
terms ‘root’ and ‘base’, except that ‘root’ is commonly reserved to indicate the 
ultimate element common to the largest possible group of related words. 


§77. ApLAUT RexLations In Latin. While the old ablaut relations 
sometimes remained clearly distinguished in Latin, they were often 
obscured by phonetic changes: PIE en and n > Lat. en (§104.1); 
PIE ol, J, and often el > oLat. ol > cuLat. ol or ul ($107.1; §88.111.B; 
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§91.IV.A; §125.1.E, II.C); PIE ew and ou > plIt. ow > cuLat. @ ($116, 
Si07 all): 

Similar new relations developed in Latin, as when we find d:a in 
equa, equam (§128.I, II): equdbus, all having PIE @; and w:u in gen. 
sti-is: nom. sts, both with PIE a, which however became -v(v)- in 
Latin before a vowel. But the term ‘ablaut’ is properly to be applied 
only to those vowel alternations which developed in PIE, and to their 
representatives in the later languages; not to those relations which 
developed independently in those later languages. 


$78. THE METHOD AND THE VALUE OF STUDYING THE HISTORY OF A 
Sounp. To determine the original sounds represented in a Latin word, 
it is necessary to compare the forms which the word has taken in 
different languages, until it is certain that the sound in question could 
have been originally only one certain sound. Thus Lat. novos, Gk. veéos, 
Skt. ndvas are of the same meaning and are clearly identical in origin; 
that is, they are the later forms assumed by one and the same PIE 
word, and are therefore called cognates, or kindred words. By a 
process of comparison and induction scholars have found from what 
sounds of the PIE the sounds of each language are developed; and we 
make a comparison of our Latin novos and its cognates with the known 
possibilities of derivation. The Latin n- may represent earlier n-, 
sn-, or gn-; but the Greek v- could be only for n- or sn-, since gn- remains 
in Greek, as in yv&0: ‘know’ (imy.). But the Skt. n- cannot be for 
sn-, since sn- remains in Skt., as in sndtz ‘he bathes’, equivalent ety- 
mologically to Lat. nat ‘he swims’. Therefore novos began with PIE n. 
The second sound of novos seems to come from PIE 0; Skt. a might be 
é or o or a, but Greek € in véos can be only PIE e. Therefore o in 
novos must be for PIE e, which, we find, became o in Plt. if followed by 
w. The third sound, v, might in Latin stand for PIE w or q” or gw; but 
the change of the preceding PIE e to o, and the Skt. v decide the case in 
favor of w, which is shown also by the Gk. dialectal vé¢os, which writes 
the sound lost in Attic and Ionic Greek. Similarly, we can determine 
the remaining sounds as -o-s; and the PIE word was therefore *newos, 
which is written with * to show that it is a hypothetical form, not 
actually occurring.! 

The value of this method is that it enables us to study historically 
the sounds of which a word consists, and thus to study the word itself 
and to determine its origin or derivation in relation to other words in 
the same and other languages; that is, its etymology. It is not to be 
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forgotten that every sound must be explained with precision, or the 
study is defective (§5); and the varying meanings of a word and its 
cognates and derivatives must be capable of similar explanation—a 
branch of linguistics called Semantics or Semasiology.? 

For the proper understanding of the evidence, tables are now given in 
§79-§84, showing the customary representations of the PIE sounds in 
the principal IE languages; it is to be understood that these tables 
cannot include the rarer developments which are conditioned by special 
factors, such as position before or after certain other sounds. 


1 All PIE words are of course hypothetical and should be starred; so also many 
later words and forms are hypothetical reconstructions, to be marked in the 
same way, like Primitive Latin *estes, which gave Latin estis ‘you are’. 

2 This is not treated in the present volume. Cf. M. Bréal, Essai de Sémantique 
(Paris, 1897); J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge, Words and their Ways in 
English Speech (New York, 1901); E. H. Sturtevant, Linguistic Change (Chicago, 
1917); J. Vendryes, Le Langage 205-271 (Paris, 1921); G. H. McKnight, English 
Words and their Background (New York, 1923); A. Carnoy, La Science du Mot 
(Louvain, 1927), with history of the subject and bibliography 379-400. 


§79. THE PIE VowELs IN THE D1AuEctTs; see §78 end. The values 
assumed in the non-initial syllables of Italic, in the unaccented syllables 
of Germanic, and in some final syllables of Balto-Slavonic are not 
represented in the table. 


PIE Aryan Greek Italic Germanic Balto-Slav. 
Skt. Av.! Lat. O-U? Gt. oHG® Lith. oChsl. 
e a “ aa 1 ROA EE e e, 2 
0 a 0 Oleh On ner a, € a 0 
a a a Vga TP) a a, e a 0 
e) 6 a (au a a, e a ) 
a 1 u alee Uae Oe 1 t 
u U U ieee Uu,au uU,o u u 
é a ” é 4,47 é a é Ea 
6 a w Overs 6 uo OF 10 UG 
a a ae Gian a i) uo ) a 
: i t 7 Oe eu 7 y 1 
a a 7 “a ou ai a a y 


The reduced vowels e o a very often regained by analogy the values 
of normal e o a. Reduced a is, in fact, never distinguishable from 
normal a; reduced o became uw in all languages; reduced e before stops 
and s became Gk. 1, Lat. a (for reduced e before liquids and nasals, see 
§80). 
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1 These values were much modified in Avestan, by later changes. * For Oscan 
and Umbrian, Roman letters show representation in the local alphabets, and italic 
letters show that in the Latin alphabet. But if italic only is given, the representa- 
tion is the same in both alphabets. * The values in olc. and oE differ from those 
of oHG only as follows: ole. a = oHGa, e; o0K Gd = OHG 4G; olc. and oE 6 = 
oHG uo. 4 But 7 in Attic Greek except after ¢, 1, p; and 7 in Ionic everywhere. 
> Umb. often e. ® Umb. often o in Latin alphabet. 7’ Umb. often e. & The writ- 
ings i and { are Oscan only, in the local alphabet. °% Oscan often if. 


§80. THe PIE Vocatic Nasaus anD LIQUIDS IN THE D1IALECcTs; cf. 
§78 end. The sounds of PAr. etc., here given, develop later like the 
same sounds from other sources.! 


PIE PAr. PGk. piIt. pGme. pBIt. pSlav. 
m before cons.? a a, em um im € 
m before y, w am Ca em um wm im 
em before vowel am Op am um im im 
n before cons.? a a. en un mn € 
n before y, w an av en un m in 
en bef. vowel an ap an un in in 
nm and 9 a a en wun m2) € 

kr. Av. Lith. oChsl. 

7 before cons.? [ ar pa, ap Of Ur To yh NESS ay: 
7 before y, w ur? ary, ap Ott yards 11) Bigs: 
er bef. vow. Wea VOR! ap ar our Arh EP 
| before cons.? ip SE NGUONY WoL CI, LiL (bhp end ist AY) 
| before y, w ur? Tie GN Ob htt 4b Ae 
el bef. vow. RUT AG al soul tb Mate 


The corresponding long vowels, if really existent, had the following 
developments :3 


PIE paAr. peok. Pit. PGme. Lith. oChSl. 
m a,@m,ami au, ua, apa ma dm,um? im 
nm a,Gn,ant ay, va, ava dn, nd,ana_ dn, un? mn 

aos paca “Nita, 

Skt. Av. 
fait, Ur “Ob Wipw, wp, payapa. Varro sara, ar, url) ar, ir rtiriyra 
L t,ur ar Rw, wr,ra,ara_ al, ld, ala Gull al, i ile white 


1In all dialects, m n 7 | in some words apparently become wm un ur ul; but 
here the PIE was probably om on or ol, with reduced 0. 2 Except y, w. * The 
three values of m probably rest on PIE values m ma ema, as ablaut variations of 
**ema. A similar interpretation is to be made of longny]. But the long # and », 
though theoretically possible, probably did not occur anywhere. Cf. §4.n4. 
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§81. Tor PIE Fautuinc DiextHones! IN 7 AND u, IN THE DIALECTS; 
ef. §78 end. 


PIE Aryan’ Gk. Italic Germanic? Balto-Slav. 
Skt. Av. Lat. Oscan? Umb.2 Gt. oHG Lith. oChsl, 

eg ¢€ aé,0r e 7 ef, ez OAL iat cy Ai C1 1ENe 

Ot OSE Ot TOL oe, & Ui, ot il, Or er er, € at,te é 

ar bye : [ Ai es 

€ aé,0t ae ae af,at,ae e,e dt e,é ai,ie é 

eu Oo a0,du ev a UV; 0) UO) hy Ve, 20, €0 Ou Ue egle 

ou 0 a0, au ov U WY A016 MOL WA) OL. 0 au u 

anon 

ey f 0 a0,3u av Gu) Way, aun, oO du vou, Oo au U 
The long diphthongs?: 

AU S01 ct EL is ef, e2 

oO at at @, or O ui, 02 

OB \i G4 Gt Sa ate) eal, Q7, ae 

éu dau au €v U 

Ou du au ou Y] 

au au du au au 


1 The other falling diphthongs and all rising diphthongs (§4.10) may be dealt 
with as two separate sounds, which should be looked up in their respective tables. 
2 The short diphthongs appear in olc. as 7, et, et, 6 or j%, au, au; in OF as, G, G, 
to or @0, éa, éa. * The Oscan and Umbrian values in Roman letters are those 
written in the local alphabets; those in italics are the writings in the Latin alpha- 
bet. ‘4 The long diphthongs were not very common, and the table is here filled 
out only as far as is useful for the present purpose; for the principles of develop- 
ment of the long diphthongs, see §120. ° This became 7 in Attic Greek except after 
€, t, p; and 7 in Ionic everywhere. 


§82. THE PIE Srors In THE DiaveEcts; cf. §78 end. 


PIE Aryan Greek Italic Germanic? Balto-Slav. 
Skt. Av. Latin O-U Gt. oHG Lith. oChSl. 

PP Dp, f T p Pp f, 6 ty De Dak D 

ph ph f, p C f f f,6 DAL sn os hg be 

b b b, w B b b4 p Of, Fe bt eb 

bh = bh, h b, w d fib f b b, p by 0 

t aie t, 0 r t t bd dy bart eid 

ACHE Ae 3 Ont 0 coe b,d d, t fot 

d d, d d, 6 5 d d® t apeawiidiid 

dh dh,dh,h_ 4d,6 6 Joya f d Ciyde dd 

ist!) itt st oT 8s, st 88, st ss Ss st st 

tsth tth st of ? ? Ss Ss sii vst 

dzd_ dd, =@ zd ¢ ie Fé st st zd 2d 
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PIE Aryan Greek Italic Germanic? Balto-Slav. 
Skt. Av. Latin O-U Gt. oHG Lith. oChSl. 

dzdh ddh, =dh zd a8 ss, st ss, st 2d rt zd zd 

k § 8, 0 K c c h,g es a RR 

hie ? x hi gs foltead h,g BLO Gh Salas 

g 3 2 v g g’ k ch Nes 

gh oh Z x PR h g g, Cc Bish 2 

g ky c iy Ck c ce h,g By Oe he vic, C 

gh kh, ch ? x h, 9, f h h,g hg,c k k,é ce 

g 9; J OWN) Jae g g’ k ch 9 9,22 

gh gh, jh, h 9%, 5,2 X h,9,f h g J, ¢ 9 9,%,2 

Ge ecg Bete un Tat ak) OU vc Dp fe RIGW, tO ene! ie) AK, Cy 6 

q*h_ kh, ch ? Py OsiX dy 05 Gia do hh, gw. w hw .er kk, ¢, °c 

AP Be A 9,7,J,2 8,5, 7 v,9v,g 6b q, qu,ch g g,%,2 

grvh gh, jh, h Oe IRE aed OX I On GU, 2D oy W, 9, gw g, w 9 9, %,2 


Many of these developments and certain exceptions to them are 
summed up in the following formulations: 

I. Grimm’s Law, or the First Sound Shift: In pGme. (a) the PIE 
voiceless stops, non-aspirate and aspirate, became voiceless spirants 
(f, b, x, xw); but t after p, k, s was not so shifted, nor were other voiceless 
stops shifted after s; (b) the PIE voiced aspirates became voiced spirants 
((6, d, y, yw), then in most dialects voiced non-aspirate stops (0, d, g, gw); 
(c) the PIE voiced non-aspirate stops became voiceless non-aspirate 
stops (p, t, k, kw). 

II. Verner’s Law: In pGme., when the PIE accent was not on the 
immediately preceding syllable, the voiceless spirants of I.a, when not 
initial, became voiced spirants and then voiced non-aspirate stops, as 
in I.b. Similarly, PIE s before a voiced sound > PGme. z > Gt. 2, 
other dialects r, when the PIE accent did not immediately precede. 

III. The Second Sound Shift: In oHG the sounds of I.b and I.c were 
further shifted, as follows: 

p.>oHG pf-,-f-, -f 6>b6>0HG p 
Co oo OLE ani eke }-22- 528 ie 0o> OAGit 
k > oHG ch-, -hh-, -h y¥>g>oHGe 

This second shift of pGme. p, t, d is seen regularly in modern literary 
German. 

IV. Grassmann’s Law: In pAr. and pGk., when aspirates occured in 
successive syllables, the first aspiration was lost by dissimilation. In 
pGk. this took place after the voiced aspirates had become voiceless. 

V. Satam and Centum Languages; see §146. 

VI. The Primitive Aryan Law of Palatalization: In pAr., when a 
velar or labio-velar stop stood before a palatal vowel (PIE e @77) or y, 
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it was palatalized; these palatalized sounds appear in Skt. as c ch j jh, 
the unpalatalized equivalents of which are Skt. k kh g gh, while in Av. 
they are the palatalized € and f (or Z), unpalatalized k (or x) and g 


(or mae 


1The groups resulting from two dental stops (§4.17) in PIE times are here 
included for convenience. * The sign = before a letter means that a sound had 
there been lost with lengthening of the preceding vowel. * The olc. and oF differed 
from Gt. only as follows: PIE p, ph > olc. f, w, oF f; PIE b > olc. b, f; PIE 
t, th > ole. p, d,oE d,d; PIE d > olc. d, d; PIE dzdh > olc. dd, oE rd; PIE q”, qh 
> olc. hw, oF hw; pIE g’> olc. kw, k, oK hw; PIE grh > olc. gu, w, oF 3, w; 
and wherever Gt. had k and g for a palatal or a pure velar, oE had respectively 
cand 3. *In Umb., written either p or b in local alphabet. ® In Umb., written 
t in local alphabet; but PIE d > Uf, rs (written also s) intervocalic. *® In both 
languages, written k in local alphabets; but earlier & before palatal vowels > 
Umb. g, § (written alsos). 7In Umb., written k in local alphabet; but g > Umb. 
i, 7 (consonantal y) before palatal vowels. ® Only two Av. values are given, 
because all voiced aspirates lost the aspiration in pIr., and the representation 
of the voiceless aspirate is uncertain; note also that Av. y 26 w were developments 
from earlier Av. g jd b, and that Av. x, which represents the sound of Gm. ch, was 
commonly a development from an earlier k. 


§83. THE PIE SIBILANTsS IN THE D1auEcts!; cf. §78 end. 


PIE Aryan Greek Italic Germanic? Balto-Slav. 
Skt. Av. Latin Oscan Umb. Gt. oHG Lith. oChSl. 
Si 8,8 Uh, 8,8 OS ye ie COS rn Sues aie PSRs GME ee 
ZO AMe ete) ae, aps Z r s s 


1 T do not believe in the existence of sh and zh in PIE, nor in the existence of the 
so-called b-sounds (§4.n10). 2? oIc. and oE had the same values as oHG. 3 Lost 
intervocalic. 4 Always s in the local alphabet. 


§84. THe PIE Nasats, Liquips, SEMIVOWELS IN THE DIALECTS; 


ef. §78 end. 
PIKE Aryan Greek Italic Germanic? Balto-Slav. 
Skt. Av. Latin O-U Gt. \oHG Lith. oChSl. 

Uae a ee m m m m ™m mM 
hin n y n n n n n n 
To pan aah igh? n n g° n n -4 
Dp!) os dbin Galsizy? n n g® n n -4 
PEAT r p r f ik i r r 
l r r l l l l l l 
y y y "h-, - ap 1,° 1, > E ddj, oe WE 1, = 9; a I 
woo v Be, -§ ov U,- V,U,- W,ggW,- WwW, UwW,- v v 
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1 The olc. agrees with the Gt. in these sounds, and the oE agrees with the 
oHG. ? All nasals in Skt. and in Av. in some conditions became a mere nasaliza- 
tion of the preceding vowel. * Buty atthe end ofaword. ‘A mere nasalization 
of the preceding vowel; but where the dash is printed in the lines of PIE y and w, 
it indicates complete loss of the sound in some conditions. ° A writing for the 
palatal or velar nasal sound. *® Various other developments when following a 
consonant. 7 Initial h regularly; the ¢ appearing in some words was due to root- 
contamination (§4.n5). & Remaining in some dialects, but always lost in Attic. 


§85. ple. 
I. PIE e > Plt. e! (§87): 
*esti: est, Osc. est, Umb. est, Gk. éori, Skt. dstz, Gt. cst. 
*bherd: ferd, Umb. ferest ‘feret’, Gk. dépw, Skt. bharami, Gt. batra. 
II. PIE e before w > Plt. o (§91): 
*newos: novos, Osc. naivellum ‘denuo’, Gk. véos, Skt. navas. 
*sewos: OLat. sovos? (> cLLat. swus in unaccented position, §125.II.D), 
Osc. stivad ‘sua’, Hom. éés. 


1By analogy PIE e> plt. a: *epros, as in OHG ebur, > Lat. aper, Umb. 
abrof ‘apros’, with a by the influence of caper. ? sovom gen. pl. CIL 1?.727. 


§86. PIE e (the reduced vowel). 
I. PIE e¢ before stops > pIt. a ($94): 
*q¥etwor-: quattuor, Aeol. wicupes, cf. Osc. petora, Att. rérrapes with re- 
stored e. 
*net-: pated, Osc. patensins ‘aperirent’, Gk. rirvnuc ‘I spread out’, ef. Gk. 
meravvupe ‘I spread out’ with PIE e. 
II. plEKe before stops > plIt. e (§87) by analogy of the normal grade: 
*nedés: pedis, after *pédm > pedem. 
III. PIE e before liquids and nasals, see §103.II, §104.II, §106.II, 
§107. II. 
IV. plHe before y, w > PIE 2, u (§95, §96). 


§87. I. pIt.e < plE e (§85.1), é (§97.I1), e (§86.II); part of PIE m 
($103.1), 2 ($104.1); 2, » (§105). 
II. pIt. e > plat. e (§88). 


§88. I. pLat.e < Plt. e (§87); part of Plt. n, 7, J (§124). 
II. pLat.e > Lat. e (pronunciation, §29) except asin IJI-V:! 
*genes-es, -os: gener-is, Gk. yéve-os, Skt. janas-as. 
*dekm: decem, Umb. desen-duf ‘duodecim’, Gk. deca, Skt. dasa, Gt. 
tathun. 
est, ferd §85.1; pedis §86.II. 
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III.A. plat. e > Lat. o after sw-, whereupon w was lost before 6 
(§181. VI): 

*swesd[r]: soror, Gk. éop (voc.), Skt. svasd, Gt. swistar. 

*sweneti: sonit?, Skt. svanattz; Umb. sonitu ‘sonato’ shows the same 
change, but Osc. sverrunei ‘arbitro’ by the retention of initial 
swe- shows that the change was dialectal and not Plt. 

III.B. pLat. e > Lat. o before velar | (§59, cf. §91.1V.A): 

*welu-: volvd, Gk. édtw. 

*qveld: cold, cf. Gk. wé\ouar ‘versor’; whence, by leveling, the o in 
colis, etc., for *qvelis, etc., where the / was palatal. 

III.C. pLat.e > Lat. o before c qv m when v qv preceded: 

*wem-: vomd, cf. Gk. éueéw. 

*kwendhro-: combrétum, Lith. svefidrai ‘a kind of reed’. 

*neg*d: coqué (on c-, §132.I1), Skt. pacd-mz; cf. Gk. récow < *peg*yd. 

III.D. plat. e > Lat. o by assimilation to 6 or 6 of the following 
syllable, when one of certain consonantal sounds intervened: 
bonus, cf. bene, oLat. pbvENos® (§141.IX). 
homé, cf. oLat. hemdnem* ‘hominem’, cLLat. némd < *ne-hemd. 
*medos: modus, Umb. mers ‘jus’. 

This assimilation did not take place when r or a voiceless stop inter- 
vened: ferus, fretum, nepds, equos; nor before of < ef (§125.1.E): 
nebula, ebulus, oLat. sEMOL®. By leveling, e is found for o: genus after 
generis, tremé after tremis, memor after memini; and o is found for e: 
hominis after homéd, modi after modus. 

Jocur with o is perhaps dialectal for jecur (ef. Lith. jeknés pl. ‘liver’), 
which also occurs. 

IV.A. PLat. e > Lat. 7 before Lat. »: 
tinguo, Gk. reyyw. 
sin-guli < *senglo-, PIt. *sm-glo-; cf. Lat. semel. 

But juvencus kept e by the analogy of juventis. 

IV.B. pLat. e > Lat. 7 by assimilation to 7 or 7 of the following 
syllable, when a consonant intervened: 
cinis < *genis, ef. Gk. xoves ‘dust’? < *gonts. 
nihil < *ne-hilom. 

This did not take place before non-original v: brevis, levis; nor before 
r <s: heri, ef. hes-ternus; nor before earlier y: melior, medius, vento; 
nor before voiceless stops: lepidus, pretiwm, specio. 

In for *en ‘in’ was regular in inclind (IV.A), in carcere, vnitiwm, etc., 
and was extended to all words: inaurdtus, tmperd, in. ‘The negative 
prefix *n- ‘un-’ had a similar development: ingrdtus, invmicus, whence 
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inutilis, integer, imptirus. But % in 2% 2ts mits (= OL 1=1° reIs’ MIEIS®, 
with EI graphic for 7), diz diis (cf. ewm ea meus deus) did not represent a 
real pronunciation. ° 

IV.C. pLat. e > Lat. 7 by enclisis, that is, through use of the whole 
word in an unaccented position in the sentence: mhz, but Umb. mehe; 
sine < *sené[u] ($120.1). 

IV.D. pLat. e > Lat. 7 by decomposition: plicd after «mplicd, 
ef. Gk. réxw ‘I weave’; spicid after perspicid, ef. Gk. oxérropar ‘I 
consider’ ; mzniscor after comminiscor, whence Minerva, oLat. MENERVAD? 
(dat.) < *menesowé."! 

IV.E. pLat.e > Lat.7dialectally: before r, asin Praen. MIRQVRIOS”, 
‘Mercurius’; probably in villus, pinna = cuLat. vellus, penna; in vitulus 
to *wet- (ef. Skt. vatsd- ‘calf’), borrowed from another language of Italy. 


1 For changes in unaccented syllables, see §123-§127, §129. 2 Enn. ap Non. 
5049Rie, * CIL 17:40) * Fest. 100'5 M. © CIL 12:153).. © CIL« 17/587. 7. CiL 
12.698. ®CIL 12.15. % These words were pronounced 7 or e-7, is_ or e-is, etc., 
never 1-7, t-is, etc.; cf. Sommer Hdb.? 419-20, 347-8; Prisc. 2.298.9 K. 1° CIL 
12.34. "4 Miniscor and Minerva may equally well be placed under IV.B. 1% CIL 
12,553. 


§89. PIE o > Plt. o (§91): 
*qrod: quod, Osc. pod, Umb. podruhpez ‘utroque’, Gk. zoé-arés ‘from 
what country’, Skt. kad. 
*oq*¥-: oc-ulus, Lith. ak-ts, oChSI. ok-0, Gk. dace ‘two eyes’ < *og*ye, 
cf. dyouar ‘videbo’ < *oq*somat. 


§90. PIE o > wregularly in all dialects, but > PIt. o more commonly, 
by the analogy of the normal grade (§79 end): 
*nogt-és -ds: noctis, with o after nox < *négts; but Gk. vuxrds, whence 
ve, 
The o > wis seen in most dialects before mr 1; see §103. III, $106. ITI, 
$107. III. 


§91. I. Plt. o < pIE o (§89), o (§90), e (§85.II); part of PIE r 
($106.1), J ($107.1). 

II. plIt.o > Lat. o (pronunciation, $30), except as in III-IV': 
*okto[u]: octd, Gk. dxrw, Skt. astau, Gt. ahtau. 
*owis: ovis, Gk. ous, Skt. avis, O“G ouwr. 

III. Plt. o after initial v- > Lat. e before r s ¢ in the 2nd century 
BGs 
OLat. vorsus, voster, votdre > cuLat. versus, vester, vetdre. 
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IV.A. PIt. 0 > Lat. wu? before velar 1 + consonant; so also ef + 

consonant (§88.III.B) > ot > uf: 

*solkos: sulcus, Gk. 6dkés. 

*mlqrta > PIt. *molkta: multa, Osc. moltam ‘multam’. 
*nelp-m-: pulmentum, cf. Umb. pelmner ‘carnis’. 

But solvd, volvé still had -lu- (with vowel wu, §129.I) when this change 
took place, and therefore kept o. 

IV.B. pIt. o > Lat. u before » and before m: 
uncus, Gk. dyxos ‘barb of arrow’. 
unguis, cf. Gk. dvvé. 
umbo, umbilicus, cf. Gk. dudands ‘navel’. 
umerus, cf. Umb. onse (loc. sg.), Gk. @uos, Gt. ams. 
humus, cf. Umb. hondra (< *hom-terdd) ‘infra’. 

But combibé, concurré kept o after conteré, etc.; longus, cf. Gt. laggs, 
and tongére, cf. Gt. bagkjan ‘to think’, kept o perhaps by the influence 
of the preceding / ¢. 

Omittd (< *ob-mittd), somnus (< *swepnos), homé (< *hemé) did not 
have PIt. om, and were therefore not subject to this change; comes 
kept o by the influence of co- com-; domus, domare, dominus kept o perhaps 
under the influence of the preceding d. 

IV.C. plIt.o > Lat. win a few words, where the exact conditions are 
not clear: 
ursus, Skt. rksas, Gk. a&pxros; but ef. oLat. vorsus, which kept o before 

rs. 
furnus, but ef. fornéx and corni, which kept o before rn. 

V.A. pLat. ow antevocalic before the Latin accent > PLat. av: 
fovea, but favissae. 
duis, but avillus. 
cavé’re, cavérna, whence by analogy cdvos (< *kowos, cf. Gk. xéou 

‘hollows’). 

V.B. pLat. ow antevocalic before the Latin accent, where analogy 
prevented the change to av, > u(v)® in oLat., often written ov or o 
because the vowel was relatively open: 

*klova’ca (oLat. cLovacas'‘), keeping -ov- after *clévd, later > cludca’, 
clodca®. 

Novémbrés, often NVEM’, NOEM® in inscc.; but regularly keeping -ov- after 
the cardinal névem. 

1 For changes in unaccented syllables, see §123-§127, §129. * The changes of o 


to u, when occurring after v, were not represented in the writing in republican 
times, for vo was retained to avoid the writing vv: volgus, avonculus; but in the 
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early empire the writing vv = vu became regular: vulgus, avunculus. * The sound 
v was regularly lost after u, §181.IX; the writing ov is a means also of avoiding 
vv, cf. the preceding note. 4 CIL 12.1537. 5 Mar. Vict. 6.25.9 K. *® Cons. 
5.392.24 K. 7CIL 12.1082. *CIL 17.1024. 


§92. PIE a and a > pit. a ($94): 
*ago: ago, Osc. actud ‘agito’, Umb. aitu ‘agito’, Gk. ayw, Skt. aja-mi, 
olc.. aka. 
*anti: ante, Gk. avri ‘opposite’, Skt. anti ‘near’, Gt. and ‘over’. 
*naté[r]: pater, Osc. patir, Umb. Iu-pater (voc. *pater) ‘Ju-piter’, Gk. 
mrarTnp, okt. pita, Gt. fadar. 
*statis: stati-6, Gk. oraous, Skt. sthitis, Gt. stabs. 


§93. PIE a > Plt. a (§94); cf. §79: 
*agrés: ager, Umb. ager, Gk. aypos, Skt. ajras, Gt. akrs. 


§94.1. pIt. a < PIE a and a (§92), a (§93), a@ ($97.11); part of PIE 
em (§103.IT), en (§104.IT), er ($106.11), ef (§107.IT). 

II. pIt. a > Lat. a (pronunciation, §31): 

*alyos: alius, Osc. allo ‘alia’, Gk. a\dos, Gt. alya-. 
*apo: ab, Gk. aro, Skt. apa, Gt. af. 

III. Lat. a > Lat. e by decomposition: gressus for *grassus, to 
gradior. 

IV. Lat. a after initial v- before the Latin accent, perhaps > Lat. 
0: vdcuos, keeping a, whence by analogy vaci'vos, vaca’tt6; voci'vos', 
vocdtio?, changing a to 0, whence vocuos* in imperial times; vacillda’re 
remains to be explained. 


1 Pl. Cas. 596. 2? CIL 12.5938. 3% Cf. CIL 6.1527. 


§95.I. PIE 7 > Plt. 7. 
II. pIt. 7 > Lat. 7 (pronunciation, §32), except as in IIT’: 
*g*is *q*id: quis quid, Osc. pis, Umb. pis-est ‘quisquis est’, Gk. ris ri, 
Skt. czd ‘at all’. 
*widhewa: vidua, Skt. vidhdvd, G. widuwé, cf. Gk. 7-(¢)iBe(s)os 
‘bachelor’. 
III. pIt. ¢ > pLat. e in open syllables before pLat. z (which later 
became r, §166.II): 
sero < *si-s-0. 
cineris < *cinis-es, to cints, cf. cinis-culus, Gk. xovis ‘dust’, Kxe-Kovic-ro 
‘was covered with dust’. 
Dirimé, diribed keep 7 after distined, etc.; vir < *wiros, cf. Skt. viras, 
has PIE 7, not PIE s > z. 
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1pLat. ri in the initial syllable before a consonant, > 7 > Lat. er only by 
analogy of the unaccented position (§123): 
*gritos: Gk. xptrés ‘selected’; but certus after incertus < *n-qritos. 
*tris: Gk. rpis, Skt. tris; but oLat. terr, cuLat. ter by the influence of quater in, 
the common phrase terque quaterque (Verg. Aen. 1.94). 
*tri-stis > *terstis by the influence of ter, > testis, whence also testémentum, 
the original of which is attested by Osc. tristaamentud (abl.) ‘testamento’. 


§96.I. PIE u > pit. u: 

*qru-dh-: ubt, alc-cubt, né-cubr, Ose. puf, Umb. pufe, Skt. kiha. 
*duwo[u]: duo, Umb. tuves duir ‘duobus’, Hom. Siw, Skt. duvd, oChSl. 
duva. 

II. pIt. u < PIE u (§96.1); PIE o before m nr 1 (§103. III, §106. IIT, 
SLOFSLED). : 

III. pIt. uw > Lat. w (pronunciation, §33), except as in IV-V: 
*ugom: jugum, Gk. fvyov, Skt. yugam, Gt. juk. 

*rudhro-: rubro-, Gk. épudpos, ef. Skt. rudhiras. 

IV. Plt. w > plat. o in open syllables before pLat. z (cf. §95.III): 
*bhusét: foret, Osc. fusid, cf. Gk. diw ‘I grow’, Skt. bha- ‘become’. 
popLat. Norvs!, Gk. vvds, Skt. snusa; cLLat. nurus kept u by assimilation 

to u of the ultima. 

V. Latin wu in the neighborhood of labial sounds frequently inter- 
changed with 7 in writing, which indicates pronunciation as wi (§34. III): 
lubet libet?, cf. Skt. lubhyati ‘he desires’. 
clupeus clipeus. 
lumpa’ limpha‘, Osc. Diumpais ‘nymphis’, also lumpha> lympha lympha- 

ticus nymphdaticus, with ph and n by the influence of Gk. viper’. 
ruber, tumed, stuped, lupus always have u. 


1CIL 9.2450; but Norvs may have o by analogy of socrus. * Libet perhaps 
received the 7 by frequent association with licet, as in Cic. ad Att. 14.19.4. 3% Cf. 
CIL 4.815. ‘Cf. Varro LL 5.71 ms. §® Cf. CIL 17.1624. ® Cf. §193.V; and J. 
Wackernagel, ALL 15.218-21. 


§97.I. PIE é 56 di @ > regularly Plt. é (§98), 6 (§99), @ (§100), 7 
($101), @ (§102), respectively: 
*s(z)yés: siés, Skt. syds, ef. Gk. eins < *esyés. 
*dhé-: fé-ci, Gk. &dy-xa ‘I set’, Skt. a-dhd-m, Gt. ga-dé-bs ‘deed’. 
*donom: dinum, Osc. dunum, Umb. dunum, Skt. dénam, cf. Gk. d&por. 
*nepots: nepos, Skt. napat ‘descendent’, Lith. nepdtis. 
*nawm: navem, Hom. vija, Skt. navam. 
*maté[r|]: mater, Osc. maatreis ‘matris’, Dor. ua'rnp, Skt. mata, oHG 

muoter. 
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*g*iwos: vivos, Osc. bivus (nom. pl.), Skt. jzvas. 

*inos: capr-inus, Umb. cabr-iner (gsm.), Gk. dyxuor-ivos ‘crowded’, 
Gt. gdtt-erns ‘haedinus’. 

*mis: mus, Gk. ywds, Skt. mis, oK mis. 

*dhimos: fimus, Gk. dvuds ‘spirit’, Skt. dhimas ‘smoke’. 

II. The PIE long vowels were shortened in Plt. if they stood before 
liquid, nasal, or semivowel + a consonant (§182.1); they then became 
PIt. e (§87), o ($91), a ($94), 7 ($95), wu (§96), respectively: 

*wé-: ventus, Skt. vdnt- ‘blowing’, cf. Gk. &(¢)nou ‘it blows’, < *awétv. 
vide-ntem to vidé-re. 

planta-ntem to planta-re. 

na-ntem to na-re. 


§98.I. pIt. é < PIE é ($97.1), @[2] and é@[u] (§120). 

II. pIt. é > Lat. @ (pronunciation, §29): 
*bheré-: feré-tis, Gk. dépnre ‘feratis’. 
*éd-: éd-imus, Gk. &6-né-ws ‘having eaten’, Gt. ét-um ‘we ate’. 
siés, féct (§97.1). 

III. Plt. é is said to have become Lat. 7 in the second syllable when 
the third had 2!: suspici6 to specid, délini6 to lénis?; and also in initial 
syllables before lt: filiws < *dhélyos’, cf. Umb. feliuf ‘lactantes’ 
(ace. pl.). 

1 But subtilis < *sub-teg-slis, mantile < *man-terg-slom, etc., had 7 by analogy 
of adjectives in -tlis; for fidélis keeps é. * The examples are too scanty to give 


confidence in thisformula. * But filius may rather be from *dhéilyos or *dhailyos, 
from which -7- is the regular development; cf. §120.I-II. 


§99.I. pIt. 6< PIE 6 (§97.1), 6[2] 62 d[u] ($120). 
II. pIt. 6 > Lat. 6 (pronunciation, §30): 
*pr6: pro-sequor, Gk mpw-répvor ‘year before last’, oHG fruo ‘early’. 
*domod: domo, Skt. damdd. 
dinum, nepos ($97.1), ferd ($85.1), octé ($91. IT). 
III. pIt. 6 > Lat. a, perhaps between labial or labio-velar and r: 
*bhor > fur, Gk. dep. 
oLat. quor > cLLat. cur, with loss of v before a. 
IV. Plt. 6 > Plt. @ in octévos, O Uhtavis ‘Octavius’, to octd; the 
conditions for this change are uncertain. 
V. Plt. 6 > Lat. au by hyperurbanism (cf. §41): 
plaudere for plodere, to Lith. pldéju ‘I strike’, the compound explédere 
clearly showing original 6, since original aw became @ in non-initial 
syllables ($127. VI). 
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§100.I. pIt. @ < PIE @ (§97.1), az] dz ($120), 6 (§99.IV). 
II. pelt. d@ > Lat. @ (pronunciation, §31): 
*bhraté[r]: frater, Osc. fratrim (gen. pl.), Umb. fratrom (gen. pl.), 
Gk. dpa'rnp ‘clansman’, Skt. bhradta, Gt. bra par. 
*bhagos: fagus, Dor. dayéds ‘oak’, oHG buocha ‘book’. 
navem, mater §97.1. 
III. Lat. ja- initial before the Latin accent > popLat. 7é-, with open 
é: 
Januarius, popLat. Jénudrius, Ital. Gennaio (with open e). 


1 @ENOARIAS CIL 12.934. 


§101.I. pIt. 7 < PIE 7 (§97.1). 
II. pIt. 7 > Lat. 7 (pronunciation, §32): 
vivos, caprinus (§97.1). 


§102.I. pIt. @ < PIE @ ($97.1). 
II. plt. @ > Lat. & (pronunciation, §33): 
mus, fimus (§97.1). 


§103. PIE m em om. 
I. PIE m > Plt. em (§87, §169): 
*grmyo: vend (n by §169.III), Gk. Baivw, cf. Osc. kim-bennieis ‘con- 
ventus’ (gen. sg.), Skt. gamya- ‘accessible’. 
*dekm: decem (§88.1). 
II. plE em > plIt. am ($94, $169), but usually em by analogy of other 
forms: 
*ghemd: oLat. hemd' with analogical e, cuLat. homé (§88.III.D). 
III. PIE om > Plt. wm (§96, §169): 
*nomesos: numerus, Osc. Niumsieis ‘Numerii’, cf. Gk. véuw ‘I dispense’, 
vouos ‘law’, showing ablaut grades em:om:om. 


1 Cf. Fest. 100.5 M: but perhaps hemd is from *ghemé, with strong grade of the 
root, despite Gt. guma with the reduced grade, since the ablaut grades certainly 
varied in PIE in the paradigm of this word. 


§104. PIE n, en, on. 
I. PIE n > Pit. en (§87, §171): 
*tntds: tentus, Gk. rarés ‘stretched’, Skt. tatas ‘stretched’. 
*gnyos: genius, Gt. kunya- ‘race’. 
II. PIE en > plt. an (§94, 171), but usually en by analogy of other 
forms: 
*meneyo: manéo, cf. Gk. pévw (ablaut en:en). 
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*en- ‘not’, before a vowel: zn-eptus, with pIt. en- after anteconsonantal 
development of 7 (in-, §88.IV.B). 

tenuis came from fem. *tnwi, not from masc. *tentis, seen in Skt. tants, 
Gt. bunnus, Gk. ravi-y\wooos ‘slender-tongued’. 


§105. PIE # and » > pit. en (§87, §173): 
*dighwa: oLat. dingua (7 by §88.IV.A), cuLat. lingua (I by §141.IV), 
cf. Gt. tuggd. 
*nqré'n: inguen, Gk. aénv ‘gland’. 


§106. PIE 7, er, or. 
I. PIE 7 > plt. or (§91, §175): 
*mrtis: mors, Skt. mrtis, O“G mord. 
*mryo- *mrye-: morio-r, Skt. marya-te ‘he dies’. 
II. plK er > plIt. ar (§94, §175): 
*gerd: card, Umb. karu ‘pars’, cf. Gk. xapfvar ‘to be shorn’. 
*per-: paréns, whence a in pario. 
III. PIE or > plt. ur ($96, §175): 
*mor-: murmuro, cf. Gk. popyv’ pw. 
*ghor-: furca, ef. Lith. Zirklés ‘shears’. 


§107. PIE J, el, ol. 
I. PIE] > plt. ol (§91.1V.A, §177): 
*mig*ta: OLat. molta, cuLat. multa, Osc. moltam (acc. sg.), Umb. 
motar (gen. sg.), ef. Skt. mrc- ‘to harm’, Gk. B\aBn ‘harm’. 
*bhlyom: folium, cf. Gk. diAXov < *bholyom. 
II. plE el > plt. al (§94, §177): 
*pel-: palea, cf. Gk. radv'vw ‘I strew’. 
*sel-: salis, whence a in salié, cf. Gk. adéod-ar ‘to leap’. 
III. PIE ol > pIt. ul ($96, §177): 
mulier < *moliés, to mel:mol- ‘weak’, seen in mollis, Gk. wadaxos. 


§108. THe pPIE Lona Vowret Nasats AnD Liquips seem to have 
developed as follows (cf. §80): 

I. Anteconsonantal, they became Plt. dm, dn, ar, al, which shortened 
the vowel by §97.II:! 
*ntd: anta, Skt. até ‘door-frame’. 
*rmos: armus, Skt. irmas, Gt. arms. 
*prtis: pars, Umb. Pro-partie ‘Propertii’ (gen. sg.), cf. Gk. rérpwrat ‘it is 

fated’. 

farcid to the root in frequéns; cf. Gk. dpaccw ‘I enclose’, with r. 
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falx to flecto. 

II. At times they got the Plt. values ma, na, ra, la, which seem really 

to rest on PIE ablaut grades ma nd ré la: 

*dmd-to-: materies, Gk. Dor. ved-duaros ‘new-built’. 

*gnd-tos: (g)natus, ef. Skt. jatas. 

*strd-tos: strdtus, ef. Skt. stirnas, Gk. orpwros. 

*wland: lana; *wlnd, Skt. arnd, Gt. wulla, Gk. ot\os ‘woollen’. 
cladés to per-celld (Id > ll, §141. VII). 

III. Elsewhere they got the Plt. values ama, ana, ara, ala, where the 
second a may be lost in Latin by syncope (§123) or may be weakened 
(§125); these values seem to rest on PIE ema, ena, era, ela:? 
anas, anatem and anitem; cf. Gk. viicoa, Skt. dtts ‘waterbird’. 

*nelama: palma, Gk. raddaun, ef. OAG folma. 
*selawos: salvos, Umb. saluuom, cf. Gk. \wt'wr ‘better’. 
*gelawos: calvos, Osc. Kalaviis ‘Calvius’, cf. Skt. -kilvas ‘bald’. 


1 The Italic examples under I may be explained by III, with syncope. * Some 
of the Italic examples under III, with syncope, may be explained under I, with 
shortening. 


§109. PIE ez > plt. ez (§110): 
*deiko: oLat. deico', ctLat. dicd, Osc. defkum ‘dicere’, Gk. deik-vipe 
‘I show’, Skt. dek-syati ‘monstrabit’. 
*deiwos: oLat. deivos?, cLLat. divos (cf. §110.n1), Ose. Deivai ‘divae’, 
Skt. devas, olc. tiwar ‘divi’ (nom. pl.). 


1 DEICERENT CIL 12.581. 2 Cf. CIL 12.4. 


§110.I. pIt. ec < PIE ez ($109), é (§120); and in pIt. -eyy- of any 
origin (§$141.IIJI, §150.1II, §164. V1). 

II. pIt. ec > oLat. ez, then @, written EI or (rarely) E > cuLat. 7 
about 170-150 B.C.: 
*bherdho: fidd, Gk. reidw!, Gt. berda ‘I await’. 
*net: ni, Osc. net ‘non’, Umb. nei-p ‘non’, Lith. net ‘not once’. 
dicé, divos? §109. 

III. Plt. ezw tautosyllabic > oLat. é@u > Lat. eu (pronunciation, 
§40): 
*seiw (for *setwe by syncope before an initial consonant, §123.V) > 

Lat. seu; but *seiwe > sive. 

IV. Plt. ecw heterosyllabic after initial l- > Lat. év: 
*lerwis > lévis, cf. Gk. Nevds. 
*lerwat > lévi, to lind; the root was *lei-: li-. 
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V. Plt. ec > oLat. ez, remaining in cLLat. before -y- and -h- inter- 
vocalic (ef. §152.III.A; pronunciation, §36): 
*eryos > ejus (§60). 
*meigho® > mejo. 

1bh > w by Grassmann’s Law (§82.I1V). 2 *deiwos *deiwom > *déwos *déwom 
by II, then w was lost before 6 (§181. VI), and antevocalic é@ was shortened (§183); 


from deus dewm a whole paradigm was made. But *deiwei *deiwoi, etc. > divi 
divé, etc., whence divos divom were made. * Or *meigh-yd; cf. Walde LEW? s.v. 


§111. pIE oz > plt. o7 ($112): 
*moin-: OLat. coMoINEm!, cLLat. comminis, minia, Osc. mtiniké 
‘communem’, Gt. ga-mdins ‘common’. 
*oit-to-s ($130.11): asus (§144), Pael. ozsa ‘usa’, ef. Osc. tittiu-f 
‘usus’ < *oit-yd-ns. 
1CIL 12.581. 


§112.I. pit. oc < PIE o7 (§111), 62 ($120); and in pPIt. -oyy- of any 
origin (§141. III, §150.III, §164. VI). 

II. pIt. oc > oLat. ot > oLat. oe > cuLat. @ in most positions: 
*oino-: OLat. orno!, cLLat. tinus, Gk. oivn ‘one on dice’, Gt. dins. 
*swoid-: sidor stiddre (§181.VI), Skt. sveda-, oHG swezz. 
com-minis, minia, tisus §111. 

III. plt. oc > plat. ez > Lat. 7 between / and a labial: ltquzt?, Gk. 
A€Aoura; and after v-: vidit, Gk. ofde ‘he knows’; vinum?, Gk. ofvos. 

IV. pit. oc > Lat. oe (pronunciation, §37), remaining after p-, f-, 
gv- initial unless % or 7 stood in the next syllable: 
poena, borrowed from Gk. own; but pind with @. 
foedus < *bhoidhos, in ablaut relation to fidd < *bheidhd. 
coenum < *g*oinom; but ctinire. 

- Oe may have been kept as an archaic legal spelling, in a few words, 
as in moenia ‘city walls’, where oe also made a distinction from minia 
‘duties’. On new oe by contraction, see §191.III.C. 
V. plt. oz remained unchanged in Latin before y: 
*qvotyos, *hotyos > oLat. QVOIVS , HOIVSCE®, whence cLLat. cujus and 
hujus in unaccented position ($127. IV). 
VI. Plt. oc > Lat. 6 before tautosyllabic consonant: 
*n(e) oin(om) > Lat. nén'. 
1CIL 12.9. ? Or perhaps with 7 after reliquit, where 7 developed regularly, 


§127.II. % Umb. vinu seems by its 7 to be borrowed from Latin. ‘4 CIL 1?.593. 
5CIL 1°.588. ® Lucr. 3.199 noenu potest has the masec. form *noenus with 
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metrical disregard of the final -s (Lindsay LL 615-6); cf. the frequent use of adj. 
nillus for adv. non (PI. Trin. 606; Cic. ad Att. 11.24.4). 


§113. PIE az AnD a2 > pit. az (§114): 
*aidh-: oLat. AIDE! (acc.), @IDILES? (nom. sg.), cLLat. aedés aedilis, 
Osc. afifineis ‘Aedinii’, Gk. aivos ‘blaze’, Skt. édhas- ‘fuel’. 
*prai: prae, Osc. prai, cf. Gk. rapai ‘alongside’ < *perat. 
*séi- sai-: saeta, OHG sezd ‘cord’, oChSI. sétt ‘cord’. 


LOLI 17,0414: Clini s: 


§114. I. plIt. az < PIE a and a (§113), dz (§120); and in PIt. ayy of 
any origin (§141.III, §150.III, §164. VI). 
II. pIt. at > oLat. at > ciLat. ae (pronunciation, §38): 
Gnaeus, OLat. GNAIvop! (abl.). 
caecus, Caecilius, oLat. catciuio? (abl.), Gk. xacxias ‘(darkening) north- 
east wind’, Gt. hdzhs ‘one-eyed’. 
laevos, Gk. Xauds. 
lévir ‘husband’s brother’ (< *daiwér, Gk. danp, Skt. dévar-, oE tacor), 
got J (§141.I1V) and z by popular etymology to laevos vir*, and its 
é as a country pronunciation (§38). 
III. pIt. az remained unchanged in Latin before y: 
Majas < *mai-yans. 
ajo < *agy6. 
1CIL 12.7. 2 CIL 12.634. 3 Fest. 115.11 M; Non. 557 M. 
§115. Lat. uz, by weakening from oz and by onomatopoeia, see §39. 


§116. PIE eu! anp ou > Pit. ou (§117): 

*leug-: Licius, Osc. Liivkis, Pael. Loucies, Gk. devxos ‘white’, Gt. 
liuhap ‘light’. 

*roudhos: rifus (with dialectal -f-), Umb. rofu ‘rufos’, Gt. raups, Lith. 
ratidas. 

There was a similar development in ew of later origin: 

*breghwema: *brew(a)ma > Lat. briima ‘shortest (day)’. 

Gk. IloAvéebxns, whence *Pol(u)deukés > *Polloucés (§141.VII) > 
Pollicés, cf. Praen. PoLocres?, POLOvcES*; the voc. IoAvéevxes > 
*Pol(u)deuk(e)s > *Poldouks > Pollix as nom. 

Gk. Aevxavia, whence Lat. Licdnia. 


1 New eu in Latin, see §40 and §110. III. * CIL 12.549. * CIL 1.548. 
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§117. I. Plt. ow < PIE eu and ow (§116), éu and 6u (§120). 
II. pIt. ow > oLat. ow (probably graphic only, §35.n2) > ciLat. @, 
country Latin 6: 
*loug-snd: lina, Praen. tosna!, Av. raoxsna- ‘shining’, oPr. lauxnos 
‘stars’. 
*yeug-s-my: jumen-tum, OL IOVXMENTA? (pl.), Gk. Cedyya ‘bond’. 
city Latin Pisilla, country Latin Pésilla. 
*nowentidst with syncope of the -e- (§123.II) > nintiare and néntiare. 
*nowendinom > ntindinum and néndinum. 
III. pIt. ow between / and a labial > 6% > oLat. ec > oLat. é > 
cLLat. 7 like pIt. ez: 
*leudhro-: oLat. loebertdtem’, oLat. LEIBER‘, cLLat. liber, Fal. loferta 
‘liberta’, Osc. Liivfreis ‘Liberi’, Gk. &dedfepos ‘free’. 


Bebe 64002 Cilio s Pest. 121.1 M. «Ct Ci 127586: 


§118. PIE au and 2u > plt. au (§119): 
aug-: auged, Gk. avém, Skt. ojas- ‘strength’, Gt. duka. 
*autt: aut, Osc. aut auti, Umb. ote, Ion. atri-s ‘again’. 
*tauros: taurus, Osc. ravpoy (acc. sg.), Umb. toru (ace. pl.), Gk. radpos, 
ef. ole. Ajérr < *téuros, Skt. tduti ‘he is strong’ < *téutz. 
*gus-: aus-culum, ole. gyrr ‘seashore’, Skt. osthas ‘upper lip’, cf. Lat. 
dra < *6[ulsd. 


§119. I. pIt. aw < PIE aw and au (§118), du ($120). 

II. pIt. au > Lat. au (pronunciation, §41): 
*pau-: pau-ci, OHG f6, Gk. rad-pos. 

III. Lat. aw > porLat. 6 (§41 end), and also popLat. @ in pretonic 
syllables when u stood in the next syllable, in early imperial times ($41 
med.). 


§120. Tor pPIE Lone DIPHTHONGS IN 7 AND wU. 

I. The PIE long diphthongs lost the 2 or u in PIE in some circum- 
stances, notably final and before -m, and then became identical with | 
original long vowels: 

*dhée[t|-: fé-mina, Gk. @y-caro ‘suckled’, Skt. dhda-tave ‘to suckle’; but 
*dhé1- in fi-lius' (by II). 

*dyé[ujm (acc.): Gk. Ziv, Skt. dyam; *diyélulm, pLat. *deém, cxuLat. 
diem (§128.1), whence nom. dzés, and the word became an é-stem. 

*dwo[u] and *duwé[u]: duo (6 by §128.II), Hom. dtw, Skt. dua and 
dvau. 
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*grd[u]jm: POU *bém, Umb. bum, borrowed by Latin, whence nom. 
bés; Hom. Bév, Skt. gam. 

II. The PIE long diphthongs which remained diphthongal in PIE 
were regularly shortened in pIt.? before consonants, and thus became 
identical with the short diphthongs and developed like them: 

*edéiks-m: Gk. tea ‘I showed’, Lat. dixt (with different ending); for 
the long diphthong in this formation, cf. Skt. ardiksam ‘reliqui’ < 
*elérqv-s-m. 

*-dis in inst. pl. of d-stems: luwpis (§127.II), Osc. Ntivlantis ‘Nolanis’, 
nesimots ‘proximis’, Umb. veskles wesclir ‘vasculis’, Gk. \vxous (dat. ) 
‘lupis’, Skt. vrkdzs (inst.) ‘lupis’. 

*_dis in inst. pl. of d-stems: terris (§127.11), Gk. xwpacs ‘terris’. 

*qiwom: aevom, cf. Gk. ai(¢) ev, Skt. dyus- ‘life’, Gt. diws ‘time’. 

*ndu-s: nau-fragus’, Gk. vads* ‘ship’, Skt. ndus ‘ship’. 

*aus6s-a: auror-a, Ion. jas (< *hrws < *nihws), cf. NE Easter. 

III. The pIt. diphthongs in z, when final, were shortened before a 
word beginning with a consonant (II), but lost the 2 before a word 
beginning with a vowel, since the 7 here became an intervocalic y 
($178. II): 

*-61 in dat. sg. of 6-stems: Praen. Nvmasio1> ‘Numerio’, Osc. Abellanti 
‘Abellano’, Gk. trmw ‘equo’, Skt. tasmdi (masc.) ‘huic’; but the 
antevocalic form generalized in Numeri6, equd, Vest. Herclo Iovio 
‘Herculi Jovio’. 

*-Gi in dat. sg. of d-stems: Gk. ywpa ‘terrae’, Skt. tasydi (fem.) ‘huic’; 
but the antevocalic form-in oLat. datives MATVTA®, FORTVNA’. 


1 Or perhaps from *dhai-; see also §98.III. * And in primitive Greek also. 
3 Unless by syncope for ndvifragus, which also occurs. 4 Ion. vnis, after gen. vnds 
etc. ®CIL 12.3. ® CIL 12.379 (from Pisaurum). 7 CIL 12.1445. 


§121. pIt. di should have been shortened or monophthongized 
everywhere according to §120.II-III; but the presence of final ae in 
endings of the first declensions indicates a special development, since 
dt in final syllables resulted in 7 (§127.II). The dative sg. had PIE 
-di <-a + et, and the locative sg. had -az < -@ + 7; these kept or 
restored the long vowel by the influence of the nom. -d, acc. -am. The 
nom. pl. got in pLat. an ending -di by analogy to the -67 of 6-stems: 
nom. sg. -ds, acc. sg. -dm, nom. pl. -o2, ace. pl. 6ns = nom. sg. -d, ace. 
sg. -dm, nom. pl. -di, ace. pl. -dns. The gen. sg. in -ds was replaced 
by a dissyllabic form in -di, after the -% of 6-stems; this -d7 was still 
dissyllabic in Plautus before initial vowels, where only the -% was elided, 
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and occasionally elsewhere in Plautus and in later verse!, but when 
anteconsonantal was contracted into a diphthong. None of these 
endings reached the value of a short diphthong dz in time to weaken to 
ez and then to 7 ($127.11), but they developed to ae like az in initial 
(i.e., accented, §122) syllables: 

gen. OLat. FORTVNAI’, cLLat. fortinae. 

dat. oLat. rortvnal’, cLLat. fortinae. 

loc. oLat. Romar, cLLat. ROMAE. 

nom. pl. oLat. TABELAI®, cLLat. tabellae. 


1 Pl. Mil. 103; Verg. Aen. 3.354 auldz, 6.747 aurdi. * Kent, Lang. 1.103-6. 
> CIL 177443, “* CIL 1773977 * CIL 17.561. © CID 12.581. 


§122. THE VowELs AND DIPHTHONGS IN THE NON-INITIAL SYLLABLES 
of Latin were much changed by the primitive Italic accent, a stress 
accent on the first syllable of every word (§65); for those who speak with 
an accent of stress or energy (like that of English) utter the vowel 
sounds of the unaccented syllables less distinctly.! These changes 
may be grouped under two heads: 

I. Syncope, or loss, affecting short vowels: this process began in 
Plt. and was shared by Latin with Oscan and Umbrian; it might result 
in the loss of a syllable ($123) or be attended by the assumption of 
vocalic value by a consonantal sound, which restored the syllables to the 
original number (§124). 

Excessive syncope would inevitably make many words unrecognizable, 
especially in their relations to other derivatives of the same roots. 
Consequently, many short vowels escaped syncope by the working of 
analogy; these vowels, as well as those which were not subject to 
syncope, were then exposed to vowel weakening.’ 

II. Vowel Weakening, or change of quality, affecting short vowels 
and diphthongs (§125-§127); this was a purely Latin process, for there 
are but faint traces of it in Oscan and Umbrian. 

The exact time at which the pIt. accent was replaced by the Latin 
accent (§66) is not definitely determinable; it is just possible that 
some varieties of vowel weakening were completed under the influence 
of the Latin accent. But the Latin accent may be assigned as cause of 
two changes in following syllables: 

III. The change of postconsonantal 7 and u to 7 and v before a vowel, 
and the change of postconsonantal e 7 u in poetry and in later Latin to 
consonants when before a vowel (§129). 

IV. Iambic shortening, or shortening of long vowels in the syllable 
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just following a short syllable bearing the accent; this had many ex- 
tensions (§128.IT). 

The changes which the Latin accent produced in preceding syllables 
are listed in §66.IV. 


1 The objections of certain scholars, notably Meillet and Hirt, to the assump- 
tion of a PIt. accent, do not seem valid to me; cf. Kent, Lang. 7.179-89 and 6.317-8. 
2 The usual view is that syncope was the stage after the weakening of vowels to 
their utmost limit; but the phenomena of Oscan and Umbrian, with much syncope 
and no weakening, favor my interpretation. Words borrowed later from Greek, 
like balineum (§123.I), may show weakening and then syncope. 


§123. SYNCOPE WITH SyLuLABic Loss. Because of the PIt. stress 
accent on the initial syllable ($122), a short vowel in a non-initial syllable 
was often lost and the number of syllables reduced. While the con- 
ditions under which this syncope occurred cannot be defined with absolute 
precision, and analogy to other forms and words often prevented it, the 
following formulations cover most instances: 

I. In open medial second syllables, a short vowel was lost unless the 
third syllable was final and contained a short vowel; sometimes, as in the 
first four examples, the syncope took place very early, perhaps in the 
Plt. period, since the same or equivalent syncopes are found in words 
of the Italic dialects: 

*deksiteros: Gk. defirepds, but Lat. dexter, Osc. destrst ‘dextra est’, 
Umb. destram-e ‘in dextram’. 

*ambhi-: Gk. audi ‘around’, but Lat. am-putd, Osc. am-vianud ‘circuitu’, 
Umb. an-ferener ‘circumferendi’. 

*ambhi-q’olos: Gk. dudi-rodos, but Lat. an-culus. 

*ks-upo-: sub-tendd, Umb. sutentu ‘subtendito’, cf. *upo in Gk. t76 
‘under’, Skt. upa ‘near’. 

reppult < *re-pepult, cf. pepult. 

princeps < *primo-cap-s. 

praecd < *prat-diko. 

ardor (d- by §182.II) < *aridds, but dridus < *daridés; the paradigm 
would be dridus *ardi *ardd dridum, but analogy has leveled the 
syncopated forms to the unsyncopated. 

superus, whence superz; but supra, not leveled to the paradigm because 
its divergence in meaning enabled it to support an independent 
form. 

quvenis, but zunior < *juvenios. 

*qawadheyd > Pit. *gawaped, Lat. gauded; this syncope was later than the 
change of Plt. ) tof (Latin b) after u (§143.IV). 
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valdé', caldus, soldus? (ef. validus, etc.) underwent syncope after the 
change of ld to ll (§141. VII) had ceased to operate. 

Gk. Badaveiov, whence oLat. balinewm?, cuLat. balnewm, with syncope 
after the borrowing from Greek. 

Gk. Ilodvdevxes (voc.), whence Pollix; the syncope was earlier than the 
Latin change of Id to Il (§141. VII). 

II. In closed medial second syllables, a short vowel after v was lost: 
*avi-speks > auspex. 

*noven-dinom > nuindinum and nondinum‘ (§117.II). 

*avizdy6 > audio, cf. Gk. aicbavouar ‘I perceive’ < *awiz-; the syncope 
in audio is earlier than the lengthening attending the loss of z 
before d (§166.III). 

III. If the second syllable was long and kept its vowel, a short vowel 
in a third open syllable of a word of four or more syllables was lost: 
sinistrt, magistrz, with suffix -tero-, cf. Gk. -repos. 

IV. Syncope took place after iambic shortening (§128. II), in the classi- 
cal period, as a result of the Latin accent, in words of the following type: 
caléfacere’ > caléfacere > calfacere®. 

V. In final syllables, an absolutely final é@ 6 7 was often lost before 
words beginning with a consonant’; these losses seem to have been of 
different dates: 

*toti: Skt. tati, but Lat. tof. 

*quti: Umb. ote, Osc. autz and aut, Lat. aut. 

oLat. dice® and dic, cuLat. dic. 

But the final short vowel was retained where it had value in identify- 
ing a grammatical form: 

*agite: agite, 2 pl. imv. 

*ageso: agere, 2 sg. imv. pass. 

*forti: forte, nom.-acc. neut. sg. 

*mari: mare, nom.-acc. neut. sg. 

In words of three or more syllables such a final vowel was commonly 
lost: nom. animal < *-ali, calcar < *-dr1; but it was kept if loss would 
have resulted in an aberrant word-type, as in sedile: for there are no 
Latin neuter substantives with nom. -zl, gen. -ilzs. 

VI. In final syllables, t was often lost by syncope before -s, but not 
in pyrrhic dissyllables; and 6 was lost before -s in some words, though 
this was probably not a pure Latin phenomenon, but of dialectal origin: 
*keleris: celer; fem. celeris has regained the ending by analogy of other 

adjectives. 

*mrtis: mors’, Skt. mrtis. 
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cujatis and (dial.) cujas. 
potis, but wmpos < -potis. 

1In Plautus the meter nowhere requires the syncopated form of this adverb. 
2sotpuM CIL 17.593. *Cf. Pl. Asin. 357. 4CIL 17.582. 5Cf. putéfacit, Pl. 
Most. 112. ®‘cauracERE CIL 2.5181. 7 Most of these vowels would be lost 
before an initial vowel also, by elision, as in sub-it, amb-it, ab-it, cf. Gk. ir, audt, 
a6. But syncope was a real factor, for neqve took the form nec before con- 
sonants, whereas it was doubtless pronounced nequv’ before vowels, with elision, 
but with retention of the consonantal wu. §& Pl. Capt. 359. % Some scholars regard 
the loss in trochaic i-stems (mors, urbs, arz, etc.) as merely analogical, after 
pure consonantal stems of one syllable. 


§124. SYNCOPE WITH SAMPRASARANA! is syncope, or loss of the vowel 
of an unaccented syllable, attended by the assumption of the vowel 
function by y w m nr l which formerly immediately preceded the lost 
vowel. In pIt.?, €0 a7 might thus be lost, and the consonants developed 
to PIt.2 u nr J, the last three of which gave PL en er el‘. The phe- 
nomenon is found in medial and final syllables: 

*medyo-t-: Mediterradneus. 

*kom-kwatt6: concutsd, ef. quvatid. 

*signo-lom: sigillum*, cf. signum (-nl- > -ll-, §171. VII). 

*n-kritos: incertus, Gk. a&xpuros ‘indiscriminate’. 

*fakli-tat-s: facultds (§125.1.E, II.C), ef. facelzs ($188.1). 

*parwom: parum® ‘not enough’ (adv.). 

*agros: ager (§164.III), Umb. ager, Gk. aypos. 

*akris: acer; fem. dcris, neut. dcre are both new forms, made by analogy, 
after fortis forte, while dcer was kept as masc. by the influence of 
adjectives of the second decl., such as niger, piger. 

*facli: oLat. facul®; cuLat. facile is a new analogical form. 

Many new forms were made by analogy, cf. those already given, as 
facilitds after facilis; societas after socius; comitds after comis; etc. 

This syncope was very early, as the following examples show: 
*akri-dhos: acerbus, with b, but liécidus and frigidus, with the same 

suffix; the syncope preceded the split of medial dh into b and d 
($143 .ITI-IV). 

*scapnolom: scabellum and scabillum, but scépus and scamnum; the 
syncope took place before -bn- became -mn- ($137. III). 

*safnolos: Sabellus, ef. Sabinus, Samnium, Osc. Safinim; the syncope 
took place before -bn- became -mn- (§137. III). 


1A Sanskrit term for the assumption of vocalic value by a consonant. ? Or 
possibly in very early Latin; but this syncope will be spoken of here as belonging 
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to pIt., and the resulting sounds n 7 | will be labeled PIt. They must be carefully 
distinguished from PIE nr /, which had already developed into vowel + consonant 
in pIt., before the new set of vocalic nasals and liquids developed. * There 
happen to be no instances where m resulted. ‘4 Niedermann, Phon.* 51-2, main- 
tains that they became in er il respectively; but forms with -ill- where -ell- would 
be expected more probably had 7 by analogy of other words or forms in which 
there was an original 7. ® Or perhaps merely with loss of w before 6, §181.VI. 
6 Fest. 87.1 M. 


§125. WEAKENING OF SHORT VOWELS IN MumpIAL SYLLABLES took 
place as an effect of the PIt. accent of stress or energy on the first syllable 
(§122), in accordance with the following formulations. Words and 
forms which seem to be exceptions to vowel weakening were mainly due 
to three causes: Recomposition, the remaking of a compound with 
retention of some feature of the original elements, as when commodus 
retained -o- in imitation of modus, instead of becoming *commidus; 
Progressive Assimilation, change to partial or complete likeness to 
another sound earlier in the word or failure to change to an unlike sound, 
as when *fulgora became fulgura, and calamitds kept the second a instead 
of becoming *calimitds; Analogy, the influence of a word of similar sound 
or of related or opposite meaning, as when juvenzs kept e by the influence 
of senzs, instead of becoming *jwvinis. 

I. pLat. e and oLat. e (old enough to be subject to weakening) < pIt. e 
(§87.1), pit. o (§125.I1.A), pIt. a (§125.III); part of pIt. nr] (§124); e 
developing by anaptyxis (§$188.J-II). 

LA. pLat. e > Lat. e in closed syllables, except before » and before 
velar l: 

Pit. e in repelld, cf. Umb. af-peltu ‘admoveto’. 
Plt. a in fefellz, cf. fallo. 

I.B. pLat. e > Lat. e in open syllables after 7; before r; before vowels: 

Plt. ein parietis, henis; cf. nom. parzés!, lien. 
PIt. a in tetigzt, cf. oLat. tagzt?, cuLat. tangit. 
PIt. o in societas*, cf. socio-; vartegare, cf. vario-. 
Plt. a in hietd, cf. hidtus. | 

Plt. e in generis, Gk. yeveos; ingerd, cf. gerd. 
Plt. a in peperi*, cf. pari6; reddere, cf. dare. 
PIt. e in aureus aurea, cf. Gk. xpu'ceos ‘golden’. 
in aded, adewnt. 

IC. pLat. e > Lat. 2 in open syllables except after 7 (I.B), before r 
(I.B), before ? (I.E), before vowels (I1.B), before labial sounds (I.F): 
PIt. e in colligé, cf. legd; dimidius, ef. medius. 
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PIt. o in novitds, cf. Gk. veorns. 
in hospitem < *host(z)-potem. 

PIt. ain conficid, cf. facrd; cecidi, cf. cadé. 

Plt. e in the initial syllables of mzhi®, tibi, sibi, ef. Umb. mehe, tefe, 
Pael. sefec; with weakening in Latin because the words commonly 
had no accent of their own. 

The sound e remained in violation of this formula, by progressive 
assimilation, as in segetem, elementum; by recomposition, as in appeto, 
intermedius; by analogy, as in integer after integra (§62.n4), dndecimus 
after decimus, indecim for *tindicem after aindecimus. 

I.D. pLat. e > Lat. 2 in closed syllables before 2°: 

PIt. a in attingé, cf. tango. 

I.E. pLat. e > oLat. o before #; for its fate, see II.C. 

IF. pLat. e, and also pLat. 7 wu, in open syllables before p 6b f m > 
Lat. tu (§34.II]), written 7 or wu. In oLat. the prevalent writing was wu, 
but in cLLat. it varied by a partial assimilation to the preceding vowel: 
u if the preceding syllable had o or u, 7 if it had e az: 
oLat. pessumus, optumus, maxumus, minumus, and cLLat. -imus. 
pontufex and pontifex. 
regimentum, but documentum. 
legimus, agimus, ducimus; but volumus, possumus with regular u, because 

as irregular verbs they were free from the influence of paradigmatic 
analogy. 

incipid, but occupd. 

surrupui’, surriput, and (with syncope) surpui'. 

benificus, phonetically regular; and beneficus, with e by analogy of bene. 

II.A. pIt. o ($91.1) in open syllables, except before ¢ and v, > PLat. e 
and followed its fate (I.B, C, F, where examples are given); but > 
pLat. o otherwise (II.C, D). 

But o was kept or restored or introduced in many words: (a) by 
recomposition, as in admodum, perfodid; (b) by analogy, as in tempori 
with o after *tempos (later tempus), cf. adv. temper? with e. On the 
other hand, the e from o in open syllables was extended to closed syl- 
lables in caele-stis (*kailo-), and was weakened to 7 in uni-stirpis (*oino-), 
multi-plex (*multo-) by analogy of the development in open syllables 
(I.C). 

II.B. pLat. o < pIt. o (where not changed to pLat. e by II.A), pLat. o 
(kept or restored or introduced, II.A.a, b), PLat. e before ¢ (I.E), 
pLat. o < PLat. e by anaptyxis before ¢ (§188.1). 

II.C. pLat. o (II.B) > oLat. o > cLLat.u, except as in II.D, HE, F: 
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PIt. o in onustus to *onos > cuLat. onus. 
euntem, cf. Gk. idvra. 
tripudium to podium. 
pLat. o in amurca, from Gk. ayopyn ‘olive lees’. 
PIt. ot in seduld < *séd doldd. 
Plt. ef in nebula, Gk. vedern. 
PIt. at in exsultare to saltdre’. 
PIt. ] in facultas (§124). 
anaptyctic e ($188.1) in péculum, oLat. PocoLom” < PIE *pd-tlom. 

But o was kept or restored by recomposition, as in invocd, admodum; 
and by progressive assimilation, as in spopondi, oportet. 

II.D. Plat. ov, av, 2v"! before a vowel > wv, and the v was not written 
unless it was needed for clearness, when followed by 7 + a vowel: 

Plt. ow in dénud < *dé novod. 
conflud, oOLat. CONFLOVONT”, < *flogwé, cf. fliictus; whence 
flué, fluvius by decomposition. 
suus, OLat. sovos'®, < PIE *sewos. 
allud, alluviés to *lovd, cLLat. lavé (§91V.B); élavd by recom- 
position. 
PIt. aw in dépuv0, ef. pavid. 
PIt. zw in triduom < *diwom, Skt. divas ‘day’. 

II.E. pLat. o before r + vowel > Lat. o: 
memoria, whence by analogy memor. 
temporis, pectoris, etc. 

In fulguris, sulpuris, the o of the medial syllable became u by assimila- 
tion to the vowel of the initial syllable. 

II.F. plat. o before ? > Lat. o if preceded by e or 7: 
alveolus, filiolus. 

II.G. plat. o remained unchanged in writing (though the retention 
was perhaps graphic merely, §91.n2) after u and v, until about the end 
of the Republic, when the writing vv (= wu and vu) came into use: 
sequontur, parvolus; later sequuntur, parvulus. 

This peculiarity of writing was regular also in final syllables, and even 
in initial syllables: 
servos, perspicuos; later servus, perspicuus. 
volgus, voltus; later vulgus, vultus. 

III. pIt. a (§94) > PLat. e; examples are given in J.A—D, II.C; 
but Plt. av before a vowel > PLat. wv, II.D. 

The a was kept or restored in many words: (a) by progressive assimi- 
lation, as in alacer, calamitas; (b) by recomposition, as in adamd to 
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amo, bipartitus (and weakened bipertitus), cdnsacrdre (and weakened 
consecrare); (c) by analogy, asin jubaris after nom. jubar, caesariés after 
Caesar. 

IV. pIt. 7 (§95) > pLat. ¢ > Lat. 7 except as in §95.III (a change 
independent of the accent), §125.I.F, II.D: 
aditus, magister, brevitdas, ete. 

V. pit. wu ($96) > pLat. w> Lat. u, sounded w% in open syllables 
(§34.IIT): 
*klutés: in-clutus in-clitus, Gk. «durés ‘famed’, Skt. Srutas ‘heard’. 


1Or pariéss < -ets, ef. Stolz-Leumann 264. ? Pacuvius ap. Fest. 356.27-8 M. 
3 Cf. §191.IJI.D, and Kent, Lang. 6.313-4. ‘4 Fal. pmparatr; cf. G. Herbig, IF 
32.86. miner CIL 17.1206. °° This change is independent of the accent; 
§88.IV.A. 7 Pl. Trin. 88. 8 Pl. Capt. 760. °% 6 before t + consonant > u inde- 
pendently of the accent, §91.IV.A. 1° CIL 12.439. 11 The inclusion of av and 
iv at this point is for convenience of presentation. 12 CIL 12.584. %3Cf. CIL 
12.727. 


§126. WEAKENING OF SHORT VOWELS IN FINAL SYLLABLES! took 
place under the influence of the Plt. stress accent (§65), according to the 
following formulations: 

I. plIt. e (§87) before final s ¢ > Lat. 7 in the 3d century B.C., but 
remained unchanged before other consonants and when absolutely final: 
gen. ending -es: oLat. saLvTEs’, cLLat. salitis. 

*agesi: agis’, Skt. ajasz. 

*agetr: agit, Skt. ajatt. 

*age, “agete: age, agite, Gk. aye, ayere. 

*nedm: pedem, cf. Gk. réda < *podm. 

vesper, tamen, senex, etc.; the 2 in undecim, despite decem, is by analogy 
to undecimus. 

II.A. plIt. o (§91) in closed final syllables > oLat. 0 > cuLat. wu: 
*onti: ferunt, Dor. dépovre. 

*om: OLat. DONoM‘, cLLat. dénum, cf. Gk. d&povr. 
*-os: oLat. pRiMos®, cLLat. primus, cf. Gk. rp&ros. 
*tod: rs-tud, cf. Gk. 76 (nsn.) ‘the’. 

*-tor: legitur. 

PIE *yeq*st: jecur, Skt. yakrt. 

The writing o was retained after u and v until the end of the Republic, 
though this retention was only graphic ($125. II. G): 
bovom, equos, fldvos, vivont, sovos, suos; later boum, ecus and equus, etc. 

The e in hospes < *host(i)-pot(i)s was by analogy of the other cases, 
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which had plat. e, as in *hospetem (cuLat. hospitem) < *hosti-potim 
($125. II. A, I. C). The oin memor, marmor was by analogy of memoria, 
marmoris, ete. (§125. II. E). 

II.B. Plt. o > Lat. e when absolutely final: 
*segreso: sequere, Gk. éreo ‘do thou follow’. 
*so: al-le (§164.II1), Gk. 6 (nsm.) ‘the’. 

III.A. pIt. a (§94) in closed final syllables > Lat. a before 7, after e, 
and by assimilation: 
qubar (< *-bhas), whence jubaris, ete. 

Caesar, whence Caesaris, caesariés, ete. 
aureax, compounded of the stems in aureae and ago. 
anas, by assimilation. 

III.B. pIt. a in closed final syllables > Lat. e before -z -n -s: 
*-fak-s: opifex, cf. facié. 

*_plak-s: duplex, ef. Umb. tuplak ‘furcam’. 
*_kan: cornicen, cf. cand. 
*-stat-s: antistes, cf. stated. 

The z in prédis prodit, from the root PIt. pa- < PIE *dha-, is by 
analogy of prédimus proditis (where a > e > 7 regularly, §125. I. C), 
and the regular paradigm of the third conjugation. 

III. C. plIt. a when absolutely final probably became Lat. e, but there 
are no absolutely certain examples.® 

IV. pIt. 2 (§95) in closed final syllables > Lat. 2, but when absolutely 
final > Lat. e: | 
*owis: ovis, Gk. d(¢)ts. 

*lapid-s: lapis. 

*mari: mare. 

*nokt-7: nocte, Gk. (dat.) vuxri.? 

*anti: ante, Gk. avri ‘opposite’. 

*kapi > *kapi ($128.11): cape, cf. capio. 

The short vowel resulting from the shortening of -? was open, and 
often written -e: hertz and herit here, *quast and quasi quasé, etc.8 

V. pit. uw ($96) in final syllables > Lat. wu: 

*-us, -wm (in the 4th decl.): manus, manum. 

There are no certain examples of absolutely final wu; but it is probable 
that -u, like other absolutely final short vowels, became Lat. -e. 

The ending of the neuters of the fourth declension was -d@, properly 
belonging in the dual or plural, which was taken over as a new singular 
ending when the original -% had been lost or weakened: 
cornu; gent, vert by iambic shortening (§128. IT). 
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1 That is, of those short vowels that had escaped loss by syncope (§123, §124) 
or by elision (§199. III), or came to stand in final syllables as the result of such 
losses. *? CIL 1°.450. * By loss of the final vowel of *agesi, the original penult 
became the final syllable in Latin; cf. the end of note 1. 4 CIL 12.34. ®CIL 
12.25. ®I do not believe that final @ remained unchanged (Niedermann, Phon.? 
54): the neuter plurals déna, genera have -a < -G, as is shown by OU forms (Osc. 
comono, Umb. watuo, trio), where -6 is from -d. The -a of ita was originally -a, 
cf. the unweakened -a- in ztaque; while ztidem followed analogically the -idem in 
tantidem, indidem, etc. “The Gk. has the reduced vowel in the radical syllable; cf. 
§69.IV. §® Cf. Quint. 1.4.8, 1.7.22-4. So also when -s was weak and disregarded 
in writing: MILITARE CIL 17.49 = militaris. 


§127. WEAKENING OF DIPHTHONGS IN MEDIAL AND FINAL SYLLABLES 
took place as an effect of the pIt. accent of stress or energy on the 
first syllable ($122), in accordance with the following formulations: 

I. pIt. ec ($110) > pLat. 7 > oLat. 7 > Lat. 7: 

Plt. ec in oLat. sacr?? (gen. sg.), cLLat. sacri. | 

But ez in oLat. EXDEICATIS? ‘edicatis’ was analogical to the develop- 
ment in the initial syllable ($110. II). So also niser? was from *nesez, 
keeping ez after oLat. SEI’. 

II. pIt. oc ($112) and az (§114), except before y and after 7, > oLat. 
et > oLat é@ > cuLat. 7, reaching this last value about 170-150 B.C.: 
PIt. -ois (< -6is) in lupis, Gk. ddxows (dat.), Skt. vrkdis (inst.), ef. 

oLat. CASTREIS’. 
PL -o7*: lupt, Gk. Nbcor, cf. older viREI>, PLOIRUME®. 
anquina, borrowed from Gk. éyxoivn. 
PIt. az in incidé to caedé, cf. oLat. INCEIDERETIS’. 
PIt. at (< da) in mensis, cf. Osc. diumpais, Gk. viydars ‘nymphis’. 
PIt. az in peperi, Fal. pEparat'. 

Monosyllables with these case endings, such as qui quis hi his, followed 
the analogy of polysyllables. The -ae endings of the first declension 
are explained in §121. The é in pémérium < *post-moiriom’, is the 
archaic spelling, preserved in a word of the religious ritual. 

By recomposition, exstidare (< *-swoid-) after sidare; imptinis (< 
*poin-) after piinire; exquaerere (< *-kwazs-) after quaerere. 

III. Plt. ac > Lat. ec before y: 

Marejus (= -ei-jus, §60), ef. Osc. Maraiieis (gen. sg.). 
Pompejanus, Osc. Pimpaiians. 

Annaeus was a dialectal name written with the usual Latin ae; 
similarly some other names.!° 

IV. plat. 01 > oLat. o7 > cuLat. uz before y: 
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*hoityos: OLat. HoIvscE!, cLLat. hujus, the value of the word in an 
unaccented position being a a Similarly, the eon Ow DE: 

By ane: hure. 

*qvoiyos: OLat. Qvoivs!, cLLat. cujus. 

*qvotyt*®: oLat. qvojt!*, cLLat. cuz. 
V. Plat. ez after 2 > pLat. @ and by dissimilation é (not 7): 

*alieinos or *alioinos: aliénus. 

*diér (dat.) > *dier > dié®; also dzét, whence diez (with diphthongal -ez) 
by analogy to words where a consonant preceded, and conversely 
(dat.) fidé'® after dzé!”. 

VI. pIt. ow (§117) and aw (§119) > Lat. a: 

PIE eu > pit. ow in abdicd, cf. Gt. tiuhan. 

PIE eu or ou > Plt. ow in gen. domis, cf. Osc. castrous ‘fundi’!’, Gt. 
sunaus ‘filii’. 

PIE éu > plt. ou in nocti, cf. Skt. aktau ‘by night’. 

PIt. aw in conclidere, to claudere. 

défridare, to fraudare. 
By recomposition, défrauddre, conclaudere; by decomposition, clidd!, 

FRUDE”®, 

The same change affected eu in words borrowed from Greek: Ilo\tdevxes 

(voc.), whence Lat. Pollizx. 


1 The usual theory represents ez as developing like a7 and o7; but cf. H. Ehrlich, 
Untersuchungen iiber die Natur der griechischen Betonung 66-79 (Berlin, 1912), 
and Kent, Lang. 6.310-2. * CIL 1?.581. *CIL 12.614. ‘4 A new form in pLat., 
carried over from pronouns; the same new formation was made in Greek. * CIL 
12.581. ® CIL 12.9; this = denotes a long vowel sound between the normal é and 7, 
further attested by the writing of rr for é in pEcrEIviIT CIL 12.614, which shows 
that the two sounds were at the time very similar. 7 CIL 12.581. 8G. Herbig, 
IF 32.84-7; but the origin of the Latin ending is uncertain, since Praen. DEDI, 
COFECI, coEnPI (CIL 12.60, 560) have -7 (< -e7) and not -ei (< -az), cf. Kent, Lang. 
6.307-8. * Or perhaps *pré-moiriom; see Kent, TAPA 44.19-24. 1° For variant 
spellings, cf. Kent, TAPA 43.37 n. 1!-CIL 12.583. "CIL 12.7. 1% For the 
ending -7 (not -ez), cf. Kent, AJP 34.320-1. Pl. Men. 493; only the second 
syllable was elided before an initial vowel. 15 Pl. Am. 276; cf. Gell. 9.14.21-4. 
16 Hor. Sat. 1.3.95. 17 The similar genitive forms are almost parallel in their 
developments. %So C. D. Buck, OU Gram.’ 364, rather than ‘capitis’. 1° Sen. 
Tro. 186 clustt. 2° CIL 12.583; for fraude. 


§128. Lona VowELs IN MEDIAL AND FINAL SYLLABLES were not 
subject to vowel weakening, as is shown by the following examples: 
é in implétus, faciés, facré. 
6 in datorem, honés, diicd. 
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a in ambdgés, familias, triginta. 
Zin inclind, fortis, forit. 
a in statutus, mantis, manu. 

But the long vowels of final syllables, even when derived from earlier 
diphthongs, were in some circumstances subject to shortening: 

I. Long vowels before final ¢ m 1 r in polysyllables, and before final 
t m in monosyllables, were shortened :! 

é in amem amet amer, but amés améris. 
6 in amor, but améris; amor, but amd. 
G& in agam agat agar, but agds agdmus. 
i in sim, sit, but sts, simus. 

*ekwam: equam, Skt. asvam. 

*natér: pater, Gk. rarnp. 

*tdsom: is-tdrum?, Skt. tasam. 

animal, but animalis. 

calcar, but calcdaris. 

In oLat. the earlier long vowel sometimes still appears, as in SEIT’; 
and in the poets, as in pénébat*. 

II. In words of two syllables the accent necessarily fell on the penult; 
and if such an accented penult was a short syllable, a long vowel in the 
ultima was shortened: 

Nom. sg. -d: équd, bond. 
Neut. pl. -d: jtigd, bond. 
*dwenéd (adv.): béné, 
*modod (adv.): médé. 
*egd: oLat. egd®, cLL. &g6. 
*duw6: did, Hom. btw. 
*putd: colloquial pitd. 

By analogical leveling, the short vowel was extended to all nom. 
singulars of the first decl. and to all nom.-acc. neuter plurals: ménsa 
porta agricola, magna castra imperia’. 

Certain other categories followed the analogy of words with long 
penults and regularly retained the final long vowel until the beginning 
of the Empire’, though older Latin also has occurrences with the short 
vowel: 

Nom. sg. in -6: némd, ordd; hence homé, mentr6; later mentr6°®, Pollid*®, 
Sulmé", ete. 
Gen. and loc. sg. in -7: vici, venti; hence vit, domt, her?; also hert, heré”. 
Imperatives: planta, splendé, ext, hence rogd, cavé, abi for Plautine 
roga'’, cavé!4, abt}. 
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First person verbs in -6: ditcd'*, tenébd, etc.; hence agd, dabd, dizerd, 
etc.; but later vold!’, nescz6'8, toll6, dixer6?”. 
Adverbs: ergé, contra; later ergd*!, contra”. 

This principle, known as Breves Breviantes or Iambic Shortening, is 
really of wider application, and affects syllables long by position as well 
as those long by nature; thus enabling the early playwrights to make the 
metrical accents accord with the word accents in a high percentage of 
instances*; it may be stated as follows: A long syllable immediately 
before or after the word accent or the metrical accent may be shortened 
if the preceding syllable, whether in the same or in another word, is 
short. Examples are in cémpedés c0d’gam?4, ut haéc inveniantur®, pes- 
sum(é) 6rna’tus**, voltipta'ri7”’, where the breve indicates shortness of the 
syllable. It is clear that this shortening was a phenomenon of spoken 
Latin, freely used by the early scenic writers, but not made standard by. 
the dactylic poets. 

III. Final long vowels were shortened before enclitics, as in quéque,. 
nist, siquidem, tuiquidem, hédré; but analogy usually restored the original 
length, if the combination was not felt to be a new and distinct word. 
Thus qué-que ‘also’ < *qué + que; but qué-que, abl. of quisque, keeping 
6 because of abl. qué. 

IV. Final long vowels were sometimes shortened instead of being 
elided before an initial vowel; this is called Semi-Elision (§199.IV): 
sub 1lié alt6?8, si mé amas*, both in dactylic verses. 

V. Elision of final long vowels, as well as of short vowels and diph- 
thongs, §199.ITI. 


1 Whether the accent plays any part in this shortening is quite uncertain. 
* After the shortening the vowel was weakened, §126.II.A. * CIL 12.756, archaic 
spelling, alongside str. ‘4 Enn. Ann. 371 V?. * The shortening cannot have been 
finally accomplished until -d after a long vowel had been dropped, for -d after a 
short vowel remained. °* Pl. Aul. 457. 7 The only neuter plurals to keep the 
final long vowel were the multiples of ten from trigintd to néndaginta, which by 
becoming indeclinable were no longer felt as case forms. &% Charis. 1.16 K. 
® Hor. Sat. 1.4.98. 2° Hor. Sat. 1.10.42. 1! Ov. Tr. 4.10.3. 12 Pl. Mil. 59; Ov. 
Fasti 3.852. 1 Pl. Curc. 708. Pl. As. 30. 1° Pl. Am. 353. 16 Pl. Aul. 240.: 
Oat. 6.16. 18 Cat. 2.6. 1° Ov. Am. 3.2.26.) 29 Hor. Sats 9.4,104, 74,.Ov. Tr. 
1.1.87. #2 Enn. Ann. 463 V?. 23 Kent, Revue Internationale de l’Enseignement 
45 .321-35, esp. 329. 24 Pl. Persa.786. 25 Pl. Poen. 1171. 7° Pl. Aul. 721. 27 Pl. 
Men. 259. 28 Verg. Aen. 5.261. 2% Hor. Sat. 1.9.38. 


§129. CONSONANTIZING OF POSTCONSONANTAL VOWELS BEFORE 
VOWELS occurred in several circumstances, but only when the vowel 
concerned was in an unaccented syllable. 
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I. oLat. -ru- -lu- intervocalic > cuLat. -rv- -lv-: 
*lds-owd: OLat. larua!, cuLat. larva. 
*se-lud: oLat. soluod?, cLLat. solvd. 
II. Lat. e2 u antevocalic interchanged with j j v in the poets, and took 
these values regularly in LLat.: 
alved (2 syllables)*, vxndémjator*, genva®, tenvia®. 
dream, LLat. ARIAM’ = drjam. 
LLat. QuESCAT? = quzéscat, with graphic omission of consonantal 7. 
puteus, LLat. *putjus > Ital. pozzo. 
Jdnuarius, LLat. *Jadnvdrius > Fr. Janvier. 
mulierem, LLat. mulyérem > Sp. mujér. 
filtolum, tLat. filj6lum > Ital. figliudlo. 
The same phenomenon is seen in oLat. sddés ‘if you please’ < *s7 
audés, with loss of the consonantized vowel. 
III. Original -cu- antevocalic remained if preceded by the Latin 
accent, but > -quv- if followed by the Latin accent: 
perspicuos, consécuos, relicuos. 
arqua’tus to arcus; Sanqva'lis to Sancus. 
réliqvos and pedisequvos with -qu- after relinqvd and seqvor respectively, 
both of which had PIE -q’*-. 


1P]. Am. 777. ? Archaic soluit, Cat. 2.138. 3 Verg. Aen. 6.412. ‘4 Hor. Sat. 
1.7.30. ° Verg. Aen. 5.4382. ® Lucr. 4.66. 7CIL6.541. ® CIL 6.21322. 


§130. pIE PHENOMENA OF STOPS. 

I. In pIE, voiced stops became voiceless when in word formation they 
came to stand before a voiceless stop or s (except as in III); voiceless 
stops became voiced when they came to stand before a voiced stop or z 
(§4.15): 
qugum, jungo; but junctus, 7unz7. 

*néd-s > *péts: pés, cf. Skt. patsu (loc. pl.). 
*woq’-bhis: Skt. vdgbhis (inst. pl.). 

II. In PIB, a dental stop + a dental stop developed an intervening 
sibilant (§4.17); thus PIE ¢ + ¢ and d + t > PIE tst, etc. For the 
development in Italic, see §144. 

III. In PIE, aspirated sounds, not being pronounceable before a stop 
or before a sibilant + a stop, lost their aspiration before other aspirated 
sounds, and passed the aspiration on to the last sound of a group ending 
in a non-aspirated stop. If the aspirate was voiced, the group became 
voiced (§4.16). 

IV. In pIE, doublet forms of roots developed, with variations (a) 
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between voiceless and voiced stops, especially in the neighborhood of 
nasals, cf. pdcis and pangé, ducenti and néngenti; (b) between non- 
aspirate and aspirate, cf. rota and Skt. rathas ‘wagon’, ego and Skt. 
aham; etc. 

V. In PIE, doubled! stops and other doubled consonants were sim- 
plified, except in nicknames, such as Zardw, Appius; in childish words, 
such as ramos ‘grandfather’, atfa ‘mother’; and in onomatopoetic words, 
such as Skt. kakkhati ‘he laughs’.2. Formations which contradict this 
principle were due to recomposition; this is true of the dental + dental 
groups in II. 

VI. In PIE, the labio-velar stops lost the labialization before con- 
sonants; but in the various languages, the regular product of the labio- 
velar was often reintroduced before consonants: 

PIE *penqve ‘five’, but *pengqtos ‘fifth’: Latin quinque, quin({c)tus; but 
Gk. (Aeol.) zéuze, whence zéurros (not *réyxros). 
1 Properly ‘long’ or ‘lengthened’, in sound, §42; but in word formation the term 


‘doubled’ is often appropriate, since they were the sum of two sounds, as in Lat. 
ad-dicé, at-teréd, etc. ? H. Hirt, IG 1.2546. 


§131. THe PIE Stops In plIt. developed, in general, in the manner 
shown in the accompanying table. 


PIE 


ph bh 
th dh 


dzd tsth dzdh 


I. The PIE voiced aspirates became voiceless in PIt., and then, 
along with the original voiceless aspirates', became voiceless spirants?; 
except that immediately after stops or s and before s they became 
voiceless non-aspirate stops. 
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II. The PIE palatal stops and the PIE pure velars became identical 
in Plt. 

III. The PIE labio-velar stops lost the labialization in PIt. before 
consonants and before % and @ (§153.II-III). 

IV. The processes of §130.I remained active in pPIt.’, but not that of 
§130. 11. 

1JT do not accept the theory of C. C. Uhlenbeck, IF 13.213-9, that the PIE 
voiceless aspirates first became voiceless non-aspirates in PIt. 2 Nor do I accept 
Walde’s theory, IF 19.98-111, that an initial aspirate stop before r or / lost the 
aspiration in Italic by dissimilation, if the root ended in another aspirate stop. 
3 On L bt and bs, see §44. 


§132. I. PIE p > plt. p ($133) in most positions: 

*nak- pag-: pax, Osc. Paakul ‘Paculus’, Umb. pase ‘pace’, Gk. rayvipe 
‘I fasten’, Skt. pdsas ‘bond’. 

pater §92; proéseqvor §99.IT. 

II. PIE p before pIE qg” beginning the next syllable > pIt. kw (§155), 
by assimilation: 

*neng*e > PIt. *kwenkwe: qvinque!, Osc. pimperia-? a festival, Umb. 
pumpefia-’ ‘group of five’, Gk. zévre, Skt. parca. 

*neq’d > PIt. *kwekwd: coqvd (§88.III.C), Osc. Piipidiis ‘Popidius, 
Cocidius’, Pael. Popdis, Gk. résow < *peqryd, Skt. pacatt < 
*neqrett ‘he cooks’. 

*perqvo- > PIt. kwerkwo-: quvercus querqétum, Gt. fatrguni ‘mountain’, 
Lith. Perkinas ‘God of Thunder’. 

The converse assimilation appears in prope < *proq™: (cf. proximus, 
showing a k-sound), where initial p- remains by the influence of p- in 
proximus, ete. 

III. PIE spl- initial > pIt. spl- and sl- (for development, §164.IV), 
under varying conditions of sentence phonetics: 
splended, Lith. spléndziu ‘T light’. 

*splighén: lien, Skt. plthan- ‘spleen’, cf. Gk. ordAnp. 

17 after quinctus §184.II, <i by §88.IV.A. ?In Osc. and Umb., kw > p 
regularly; §153. VI. 


§133. I. pIt. p < PIE p (§132. I), ph and bh after stops and s-sounds 
(§135. II), pw (§181. V), Plt. b before s ¢ p (§137. IV), tw- (§139. IV), 
parasitic in -ml- (§168. III). 

II. pIt. p > Lat. p (pronunciation, §43): 

*septm: septem, Gk. éxra, Skt. sapta, Gt. sibun'. 
opus, Skt. apas. 
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pax, pater, prosequor, §132. I. 
For other changes, see §43 and §137. 


1 The db by Verner’s Law; §82. IT. 


§134. PIE b > pIt. b > L 6 (pronunciation, §44): 
trabem, Osc. trifbim ‘domum’, Lith. troba ‘house’, oHG dorf ‘village’. 
dé-bilis, Gk. BéXrepos ‘better’, Skt. balam ‘strength’. 

The apparent change of br to rr in some compounds is merely by 
analogy of the change of dr to rr (§141. VIII end): 
surripid < *sub-rapio. 

For other changes, see §44 and §137. 


§135. I. pIE ph and bh > plIt. f ($136) usually: 
*phal-: fall6, oHG fallan ‘to fall’). 
*(s)phid-: fidés ‘musical string’, Gk. odiéy ‘catgut string’. 
*bha-: futirus, oLat. fuam, Osc. and Umb. fust ‘erit’, Gk. diw ‘I grow’, 
Skt. bhavati ‘he becomes’. 
*bhlo-: flds, Osc. Fluusai ‘Florae’, Gt. bléma ‘flower’. 
II. pIE ph and bh > pit. p (§133. I) after stops and s-sounds: 
*spher-: spernd, Gk. odupov ‘ankle’, Skt. sphuratc ‘he kicks’, oHG 
spornon ‘to kick’. 


1 Or perhaps fallé is to be connected with Gk. Oodepds ‘disturbed’, Skt. dhvarati 
‘he injures’, oE ge-dwelan ‘to go astray’, root *dhwel-. 


§136. I. elt. f < PIE ph and bh (§135. I), m (§168. II). 
II. plIt. f initial > Lat. f (pronunciation, §51): 
*bhars-: farr-is, Osc. far, Umb. far, farsio ‘farrea’, Gt. barizeins ‘made 
of barley’. 
frater, fagus (§100. II); fidés, futiérus, flds (§135. I); feré (§85. I). 
Latin initial h for f (< pIt. f or pIt. b, $148) was dialectal: 
haba! = faba, cf. oChSl. bobi. 
horda? ‘praegnans’ = forda, to ferd, cf. Gm. gebdren ‘to give birth to’. 
hebris® = febris (b by §153. VI) < *dheg*hris, to Skt. dahati ‘he burns’. 
horctus* ‘bonus’ = forctus (= fortis), Skt. drdhas ‘firm’, < *dhrgh-tos. 
III. elt. f medial > Latin b (pronunciation, §44): 
*albhos: albus, Umb. alfir ‘albis’, Gk. addés ‘white leprosy’, oHG elbiz 
‘swan’. 
*tebhi: tibt®, Umb. ftefe, cf. Skt. (dat.) tubhyam. 
Medial f in Latin (< plIt. f or pIt. }, §148) is not regular, but due to 
(a) dialectal origin: Alfius, rdéfus (§148. III). 
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(b) analogy of other forms: fefellz after fall. 

(c) influence of the uncompounded words: déferd cénferd after ferd; 
artifex inficid after facio. 

(d) incorrect feeling for the word as a compound, especially of in: 
infula < *ndh-la, to root *nedh-, cf. nddus; infra < *ndherdd, Skt. 
adharas (adj.) ‘under’; after infrdé came inferus, infimus. 

For other changes, see §137. 


1 Ter. Scaur.7.13.9K. * Fest.102.15M. 3Serv. ad Verg. Aen. 7.695. 4 Fest. 
102.12 M. 5 The endings of these words vary, but the -bh- is constant. 


§137. THe LasraL Stops In CONSONANTAL Groups; see also §161. 
I. Plt. ps- pé- initial > pIt. s- ¢-: 

Plt. *psaflom > Lat. sabulum, cf. Gk. yidos ‘pebble’, yapafos ‘sand’, 
NE sand. 

*ot-: tilia, Gk. rredea’. 

But medially the group was kept: 
pro-ptervos, Av. fraptarajat- ‘winged’, Gk. rrépvé ‘wing’. 
II. Plt. pm bm fm > pit. bm > pit. (or pLat.!) mm: 
pm in summus, Umb. somo ‘summum’, to super. 
summoved < *sup(o)-moved, ef. IV. 
fm in glima to glaibs, oHG klioban ‘to split’. 
cacimen to Skt. kakubh- ‘peak’?. 
Ill. pIt. pn bn fn > Plt. bn > Plt. (or pLat.) mn: 
pn in somnus, cf. sopor, Skt. svapnas, Gk. isvos. 
scamnum to scapus. 

bn in Umb. tremnu ‘in tabernaculo’ to Umb. trebert ‘versatur’, Lat. 
trabs. 

fn in Samnium, ef. Sabinus, Sabellus, Osc. Safinim*® ‘Samnium’. 

amnuere*, amnegare®’ have regular mn < bn; abnuont®, abnegat’ are new 
after ab, abdiicé, etc. 

IV. The following changes took place by §131. IV, ef. §130. I: 

pd > bd: abdicé, cf. Gk. a6 ‘away, from’. 

bs > ps: lapsus to labi. 

*apo®, *opi®, *upo!° suffered syncope of the final syllable and became 
Lat. ab, ob, sub! before voiced consonants; and these forms were 
generalized for all positions.” 

V. The labial stops suffered complete assimilation to a Hgolloyeinte 

k-sound or f: 

pe > cc: succurro, to curro. 
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| pg > gg: suggerd, to gero. 
pf > ff: offerd, to ferd. 


1See n.3. 2mm>m by §185.II.E. *If Osc. Safinim came by anaptyxis 
from *safnyom, rather than from *safinyom, then the change of fn to mn was not 
PIt. in date, but belonged to the early stages of the separate dialects. ‘ Cf. 
CGL 4.308. 5 Cf. CIL 6.14672. ® Pl. Capt. 481. 7 Verg. Aen. 7.424. 8 Gk. az, 
Skt. apa. ° In ablaut relation to *epi, Gk. éi ‘at, on’, Skt. api ‘close by, also’. 
10 Gk. bd, Skt. wpa ‘near’. 1! From *ks-upo, a compound preposition, cf. Gk. 
ttimepOev ‘from above’; *ks was in ablaut relation to *eks, Lat. ez, and is seen 
also in super, cf. Skt. upart, NE over. 1% Except where the prepositions were 
extended by -s in imitation of ez, as in abs-tined, os-tendd, sus-cipid; cf. §161.I. 


§138. I. PIE ¢ > plt. ¢ (§139) in most positions: 
*term-: terminus termo termen, O teremniss ‘terminibus’, Umb. term- 
nom-e ‘ad terminum’, Gk. répywy répya. 
*okto[u]: octd, Gk. dxrw, Skt. asta astdu, Gt. ahtau. 
II. PIE -él- medial except after s > Plt. -kl-, before dissimilation 
affected [-1 (§176. II): 
*tlom: pidclum pidculum, Umb. pihaklu (gen. pl.), Osc. sakaraklim 
‘temple’. 
*lu-tlom: lucrum, with dissimilative change of the second I. 
postuldre, cf. Osc. pestlim ‘temple’, shows -él- unchanged after s. 
III. PIE -¢ final > pIt. -d (§141): | 
-t, third person singular secondary ending: oLat. FECED or FEKED!, 
Osc. deded ‘dedit’, Umb. dede ‘dedit’; in Latin, this was replaced 
by -?? of the primary ending, < PIE -tz: ciLat. fécit, dedit. 
-nt, third person plural secondary ending, > -nd’: replaced by primary 
-nt < -nti: fécérunt. 
-nt, nom.-ace. neuter of -nt-stem adjectives, > -nd: replaced by -ns of 
the nom. masc. 
For certain other pIt. changes of PIE t, see §139. III-V. 


1CIL 12.4. * Not changing to -d because the -7 protected it until after that 
change had ceased to operate. * The further fate of pIt. -nd is uncertain. 


§139. I. elt. ¢ < PIE ¢ (§188. I), th and dh after stops and s-sounds 
($142. II), pIt. pt- (§137. I). 

II. elt. é > Lat. ¢ (pronunciation, §45), in most circumstances: 
*treyes: trés, Osc. tris, Gk. rpets, Skt. trayas, Gt. preis. 
*kmtém: centum, Gk. éxarév, Skt. Satam, Gt. hund, NE hund-red. 

III. PIE sél- initial > pIt. stl- (> pIt. scl-, cf. §138. II) and sl- 
(> Lat. l-, §164. IV), under varying conditions of sentence phonetics 
($197): 
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oLat. stlocus! and cuLat. locus, ilicd < *en s(t)locdd, cf. Skt. sthalam 
‘place’. 
stlis! sclis?, and lis. 
Plt. dl- initial > Lat. l-: 
Latium, Umb. agre Tlatie (gen. sg.) ‘agri Latii’. 

IV. PIE tw- initial > Plt. p-*: 

*twer-: pariés, Lith. tverzwu ‘I enclose’; so also pdnus, pulvinus, postis. 

V. PIE tw medial intervocalic and postconsonantal > PIt. -tw- or 
-tu- > Lat. -tu- (§181. ITI): 

*qvetwor-: Osc. petorat; Lat. quatiuor® from *qudatuor®. 

cLLat. pituita, Hor. pitvita’, Ital. pipita. 

mortuos, for *mort-vos after vi-vos; oChSI. mritvi has the same analogical 
suffix. 

VI. Final -t was lost in Latin after r c s before a pause and before 
certain consonants; the form without the ¢ was usually generalized for all 
positions: 

*yeq* rt: jecur, Skt. yakrt. 

lac to lact-ts, Gk. yaXaxr-os. 

pos’ and post < *postt. 

fert, est kept -t by the analogy of other 3 sg. forms. 


1 Quint. 1.4.16. 2 Cf. CIL 10.1249. 3% tw- became f- only by loss of the w 
(§167.II.A): so ténsillae to Lith. tvinti ‘to swell’, PIE *twen-; also tesqua, tinea. 
4‘tw >t in Osc. 5-a- from reduced © §86.I. ® Analogical -d-; Kent, Lang. 
3.12-4. 7 Hor. Sat. 2.2.76, metri gratia. ® postempvs CIL 1?.2189. 


§140. PIE d > plt. d (§141): 
*deiko: dicd, Umb. deitu ‘dicito’, etc., §109. 
*edd: edd, Gk. ew, Gt. tta, ef. Skt. admi. 
For development of PIE d before y in pIt., see §141. III. 


§141. I. pit. d < pIE d (§140), é¢ ($138. III). 
II. pIt. d > Lat. d (pronunciation, §46), in general: 
*krd-: cord-is, Gk. (nom.) xapdia, Lith. (nom.) sird-is. 
*dekm: decem, Gk. déa, ete., §88. II. 
III. PIE dy > rlt. yy (§179. IV), simplified initially, and written 1 
in Lat. even intervocalic: 
*dyeu pater: Jupiter Juppiter, Umb. Iupater, Gk. Zed rarep. 
*dyewat' (dat. sg.): Jovi?, Ose. Iuvei, Skt. dyavé ‘diei’. 
*ned-yos: pejor, cf. pessimus, which had d-t > tst > PIt. ss (§144). 
IV. Plt. d initial and intervocalic > Lat. | in some words; this was 
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probably a Sabine peculiarity’®, furthered by analogy and popular 

etymology: 

oLat. dacruma‘, cf. Gk. daxpu, Gt. tagr; cLLat. lacruma, lacrima (§125. 
I. F), perhaps after Lat. lacus. 

odor, cf. Gk. 66un; but oleé olfacié, perhaps after oleum. 

soliwm to sedére, cf. Gk. édos ‘seat’, Gt. sitan ‘to sit’. 

lévir, §114. IT. 

V. pit. d > Lat. r in a few words, before the labial sounds p b f 0°: 
cLLat. ad; but oLat. arvehd® ‘adveho’, arFrvisn’ ‘adfuisse’; cLLat. 

arbiter, cf. Umb. afputrati ‘arbitratu’; Volsc. arpatitu ‘affundito’’. 
oLat. apor® ‘apud’, cf. Mars. APVR FINEM?® ‘apud finem’. 

These clearly show dialectal influence; perhaps the dialectal develop- 
ment was adopted in Latin to avoid the obscuring of the identity of the 
prefix ad- by the regular changes of adv- to ab- (IX), adf- to aff- (§145. II). 

VI. pIt. -nd- remained in Latin, but became -nn- in Oscan and 
Umbrian, from which a few words came into Latin: 
oLat. grundire, cLLat. grunnire. 

Pl. dispennite, distennite = dispendite, distendite. 
VII. plt. dl and Id > Lat ll: 
*sedla: sella, Lac. édd\a', Gt. sitls (< *sitlos). 
*gaid-lom: caelum (I by §177. III), ef. ole. heid ‘clear sky’, Skt. ketugs 
‘light’, Lith. skaidras ‘bright’; *(s)qait/d. 
*dl-: longus, ef. Skt. draéghman- ‘length’, dirghas ‘long’. 

The change of dl to ll was later than that of ) intervocalic to d (§143. 
III); for *ghradh- gave gradior, and *ghradhela > *grad(e)la > Lat. 
grallae (pl.). 

*saldo: salld, Gt. salta; cf. Lat. salsus < *sald-tos ($144). 

*keld6: per-cell6é to cladés. 

*midwi (fem.), Skt. mrdvi; remade to *mjdwis in pIt. as masc. and 
fem., > *moldwis > *mo(l)lwis > Lat. mollis (-lv- > -ll-, §181. IV). 

Polliz < Gk. Tlodtéevxes, but caldus and valdé with retained -ld-, see 
§123. I. 

VIII. pLat. dr > Lat. fr: 
taetro- < *taid-ro-, to taedet. 
atréx < *ad-réks, to odor. 
lutra, with I- after lutum, < *utra < *udré, Gk. idpa ‘water-snake’, 

Skt. udras ‘water animal’, oHG oftar ‘otter’. 

Quadrdginta quadrupés have dr < tr; there is no satisfactory explana- 
tion.” 

New -dr- in compounds > rr: arrigé, arripio. 
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IX. plIt. dw > Lat. b- initial, -v- medial, but -du- medial after r: 

*dwis: bis, Gk. dts, Skt. dvs, MHG zwis; so also Lat. bipés, biennium, 
bimus (§152. IIT. A). 
*dwenos: bonus; but oLat. pvENos® < *duwenos. 

Forms with d- were borrowings from Oscan-Umbrian dialects, or had 
lost the w in PIE times, or in some instances were perhaps artificial 
products of the grammarians: diennium™, dimus'®, dés'® ‘bes’; dirus, 
ef. Gk. dewvés ‘terrible’, Cor. Arewvias ‘Dinias’. 

Forms with du- were from PIE duw-: oLat. duis!” = bis, duellis'® = 
bellts, DVONORO® = bondrum; duo, Gk. dvo, Skt. duvd. 
svdvis, Skt. svadvi (fem.), cf. Gk. 760s, Skt. suddus (masc.). 
sévocare < *séd-vocdre; but séd-7t2d. 
arduus, cf. Gallic Arduenna. 
perduellis, never *perbellis; but rebellis by recomposition. 

X. Final -d remained after short vowels, but was lost after long vowels 
about 200 B.C.: 
sed, quod, ad, id, apud. 
oLat. méd*°, ESTOD”!, SENTENTIAD*”, MARID*’, but cLLat. té, estd, sententid, 

mari. 

XI. Final -d was assimilated to a preceding 7, and the long con- 
sonant was shortened (§185.II.D): 

*krd > PIE. *kord: Pl. corr*, cuLat. cor, ef. cord-is. 


1 -q7 in Lat., -ez in Osc.; cf. Kent, Lang. 6.312-3. ? oLat. provem (CIL 1?.558), 
Ose. Difivef came from *diyew-. 3 R. S. Conway, IF 2.157-67. 4 Liv. Andr. 
apud Fest. 68.10 M. 5 But ciLat. meridiés, to medius diés, does not belong here; 
it shows dissimilation (§193.V) against a following d, perhaps aided by the analogy 
of Lat. merus. ® Cato Agr.135.7. 7CIL 12.581. 8 For this interpretation, see R. 
von Planta, Gram. d. OU Dialekte 2.652. °% Fest. 26.5 M. 1° CIL 1?.5; cf. Mar. 
Vict. 6.9.16 K. 44 Pl. Mil. 1407; Plautus was an Umbrian by birth. 1 Despite 
A. Walde, LEW? s.v. 33 CIL 12.4. 14 CGL 4.330. 15 CGL 4.331. 16 Varro, LL 
5.172. 17 Fest. 66.15 M. 18Enn. Ann. 559 V2. 19CIL 12.9. 2° Pl. Capt. 405. 
21CIL 12.401. 22 CIL 12.581. 2% CIL 12.25. 24 Pl. Poen. 388, where the final long 
consonant was sounded before an initial vowel. 


§142. I. pIE th and dh > Plt. p ($143) usually: 
*manth-: Lat. *mandarinum (d by §148. III), seen in Fr. mandrin ‘man- 
drel’; OU manfar' ‘bar-drill’, Skt. manthate ‘he turns’. 
*dhé- dha-: féci facid, Osc. fakiiad ‘faciat’, Umb. facia ‘faciat’, etc., 
§97. I. 
*dheigh-: fingd, Osc. feihiss ‘muros’, Gk. re?xos? ‘wall’, Skt. déhi ‘wall’. 
II. PIE th and dh > plIt. t (§139) after stops and s-sounds: 
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*werd-is-that: vidistt; cf. *woid-tha > *woitstha, Gk. ofc6a, Skt. vettha 
‘thou knowest’. 

*wegh-tos > *wegdhos (§130. III): vectus. 

*snubh-tés > *snubdhés (§130. III): niptus’. 


1mamphur, Fest. 132.1 M. ? Aspiration lost by Grassmann’s Law, §82.IV. 
3 The long vowel by analogy to nubo nipsi; cf. Kent, Lang. 4.187 and n. 


§143. I. pIt. b < pIE th and dh (§142. 1), s ($163. III). 
II. pIt. p- initial > Lat. f-: 
*dhimos: fimus, Gk. dvpos ‘spirit’, Skt. dhimas ‘smoke’. 
*dhwor-: forés!, oChSl. dvorti, cf. Gk. @ipa (< *dhura). 
fings, facr6, féci, $142. I; fémina, filius, §120. I. 
III. pIt. b medial > Lat. d, except asin IV: 
*medhyos: medius, Osc. mefiai (loc. sg. fem.), Gk. wéoos, Skt. madhyas, 
Gt. midjis. 
*bheidho: fidd, Gk. retfw ‘I persuade’. 
*kom-dhatos (root as in faci): conditus. 
On forms with medial -f-, see §136. ITI. 
IV. pIt. b medial > Lat. 6 after u, w-diphthongs, r, and before 
thay: 
*qrudha: ubi3, Ose. puf, Umb. pufe, Skt. kuha, Av. kudd, oChsl. kiide. 
*rudhros: ruber, Gk. épvOpés, cf. Skt. rudhiras; *roudhos: rifus, with 
OU -f-, cf. Umb. rofu ‘rufos’. 
*werdhom: verbum, Gt. watrd, cf. Umb. uerfale ‘templum’, Lith. vardas 
‘name’. 
*ghladhros: glaber, cf. oChSI. gladukiu ‘glatt’. 
*stadhlom: stabulum, Umb. staflarem ‘stabularem’, oHG stal_ stadal 
‘stable’. 
*londhwos: lumbus', oChSI. ledviza ‘loin’, oHG lent ‘loin’. 


1 w lost by §181.V. 2a by Grassmann’s Law, §82.I1V. * The final vowel was 
analogically changed in pLat. 


§144. PIE tst, tsth, dzdh (§130. II) > elt. st and ss; but always -st- 
before 7. 

In such a group as ¢st, with first and last sounds of the same position 
(§4.3), the prior of the two similar sounds is normally lost by dis- 
similation (§193), producing in this instance -sf-. But the combination 
dental + dental developed in PIE chiefly by the addition of the partici- 
pial suffix -fo- and similar suffixes, to verbal roots ending in a dental; 
and while *patstos (< *pat-tos), pte. to patior, would normally have 
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become *pastos, the influence of the root pat- in pat-ior caused rather the 

second -t- to disappear, giving *pat-sos, which later, by regular change 

(§145. II), became passus. The analogy of the root was effective in 

such a large part of the instances that -ss- has the appearance of being 

the normal development of -ts#-.1 

But -tst- before r always became Plt. -st-, since -tsr- was an impossible 
combination. 

The groups -dzdh- and -tsth- became identical with tst by the principles 
of §131. I. 

The group -dzd- should theoretically yield in pIt. regularly -zd- (> -d- 
with compensatory lengthening, §166. III) or by analogy -dz-; but there 
are no certain examples. 

*metstos: messus, to meté. 

*wrtstos: oLat. vorsus, cLLat. versus to verté, Skt. vrttas. 

*setstos: sessus, to seded. 

*kattstos: caesus, to caedo. 

*yudh-tos > *yudzdhos: jussus, to jubed?. 

*ghradh-tos > *ghradzdhos: *grassus, to gradior, seen in the verb 
grassarz; replaced by the decompounded form gressus. 

*rad-trom > *rdatstrom: rastrum, to rddo. 

possessor, but possestriz®. 

*kudh-téd-s > *kudzdhiéd-s: custés, Gt. huzd ‘treasure’, cf. Gk. xeb0ew 
‘to conceal’. 

*qidh-tu-s > *aidzdhus: aestus, to aedés, Gk. aidew ‘to blaze’, Skt. 
edhas- ‘fuel’. 

*kred-dhé- > *kredzdhé-: Skt. sraddha- ‘trust’; from the same combina- 
tion, Latin crédé, with analogical retention of the voiced sound by 
analogy of -dé in condé and other compounds. 

This development of dental plus dental to pIt. -ss- was the source of 
the alternative endings -sus -sor -stira -s16, alongside regular -tus -tor 
-tura -tid: fossus fossor fosstira fossi6, to fodid; but réctus réctor réctura 
réctid, to regd. The -s- forms have been extended by analogy to words 
in which they do not belong: mdnstrus to maneé, pulsus to pello.4 


1Cf. Kent, Lang. 8. 18-26; the same processes must be assumed for Celtic and 
Germanic, where -ss- is likewise the usual product of -tst-. ? With -b- by §143.IV. 
3 Afranius ap. Non. 150 M. 4 The denominative verbs mantdre and pultdre 
testify to old participles *mantus and *pultus. 


§145. Tur DENTAL Stops IN CoNSONANTAL Groups; see also §161 
I. PIE dentals were assimilated to a following m n in PIt.: 
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*madma: mamma to maded, cf. Gk. wats ‘breast’? < *madzdos. 
materiés, §108. II. 
*atnos: annus, Gt. apn, ef. Skt. atatc ‘he wanders’. 
dn in manadre to maded. 
II. ¢ d were assimilated to a following stop f s! in pIt. and in Latin: 
tk > kk: *sitikos > siccus, to sitis. 
tt > tt: *re-tetult > rettult. 
ts > ss: *pot(e)-som > possum, to pote. 
dp > pp: quippiam, to quid. 
dt > tt: atterd, to ad. 
dd > dd: addiico. 
dk > kk: iccircd, to id; acquiré, to ad. 
dg > gg: agger, to ad and gerd. 
df > ff: affero. 
ds > ss: asser6. 
By recomposition: atque, adgressus, quidquid, adsum, adfui, adpiné; 
cf. ac, aggressus, quicquid, ete. 
1 Cf. §131.IV. 


§146. GENERAL DEVELOPMENT OF PIE PALATAL AND VELAR STOPS. 

I. The palatal stops, or k-sounds, became sibilants in the earliest 
known stages of Aryan, Armenian, Albanian, Balto-Slavoniec; but did 
not in Greek, Italic, Celtic, Germanic: therefore from the PIE word 
for ‘100’, *kmtom, which illustrates the difference, the former are called 
‘satam languages’, from the form of the word in Avestan, while the others 
are called ‘centwm languages’, from its form in Latin.! 

II. The k-sounds and the pure velar stops, or g-sounds, cannot be 
distinguished from each other in centum languages, where they are in the 
main distinct from labio-velar stops, or g*-sounds; the g-sounds and the 
g*-sounds are indistinguishable from each other in the satam languages, 
while k-sounds there generally remain distinct. 

III. To distinguish k-sounds and g-sounds in centum languages, it is 
necessary therefore to have a cognate in a satam language; but when 
such a cognate is not to be found, or when it is of no importance to 
indicate the distinction, the original sounds are written k g kh gh without 
diacritical mark. 


1 In some words, satam languages show variations between spirants and stops: 
the stops are perhaps due to borrowing from a centum language. 


_§147. PIE k anv q > plt. & (§148): 
*kmtom: centum, Gk. é-xarov, Skt. Satam. 
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*dekm: decem, Gk. déa, Skt. dasa. 

root *grp-: carpd, Gk. kapros ‘grain’, Skt. krpanas ‘sword’, oE herfest 
‘harvest’. 

cancer, Gk. xapxivos, Skt. karkatas. 


§148. I. elt. k < PIE k and q (§147), g® (§153. II), kh gh gh gh after 
stops and s-sounds (§151. II), g*h q*h after stops and s-sounds (§158, 
when falling under §153. II), t before / ($138. II).! 

II. pIt. k > Lat. c (pronunciation, §47), generally: 

*klutés: in-clutus, Gk. xdvrés, Skt. Srutas ‘heard’. 
*gapyd: capio, Gk. karrw ‘I swallow’, Gt. hafja ‘I lift’, Lett. kampiu 
‘I seize’. 
For other changes of k, see §160, §161. 
1 For Plt. k before w, see §155. 


— §149. PIE gandg > pit. g ($150): | 

*agros: ager, Umb. ager, Gk. aypés, Skt. ajras, Gt. akrs. 

*genos: genus, Gk. yevos, Skt. janas-, ef. Osc. Genetai ‘Genitae’. 

gel, Osc. year ‘frost’, oChSI. golott ‘ice’, Gt. kalds ‘cold’. 

*steq- teg-!: tegd, Gk. oréyos réeyos ‘roof’, Skt. sthagayat: ‘he conceals’, 
Gm. Dach ‘roof’. 


1 For the variation in the initial, see §162. III. 


§150. I. pIt. g < PIE g and gq ($149), g® (§153. II-III). 
II. pIt. g > Lat. g (pronunciation, §48) generally: 
*aug-: auged, Gk. a’ém, Gt. auka, Skt. ojas- ‘strength’. 
*Gem-: gemd, Umb. gomia ‘gravidas’, Gk. yeuw ‘I am full’, oChsl. 
Zima, ‘I press’. 
ager, genus, gelt, tegd, $149. 
III. pelt. gy > plit. yy (§179. IV), written 2 in Latin: 
*meg-yos: major, cf. magis, magnus. 
*ag-yd: ajo, cf. ad-agium préd-igium with -giyo-. 
For other changes of g, see §160, §161. 


§151. I. PIE kh, gh, gh, gh, > pit. x ($152) in most positions: 
*khamo- or *khdbmo-!: hamus to Gk. xauds xaBdv ‘bent’, oHG hamo 
‘hook’. 
*kowgh-: congius, Gk. kéyxos ‘mussel’, Skt. gankhas ‘conch-shell’, Lett. 
senze ‘mussel’. 
*Ghem- ghom-: humus, humi, Osc. huntrus ‘infra’, Umb. hondra ‘infra’, 
Gk. xayai ‘on the earth’, Lith. zémé ‘earth’. 
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*meghi?: miht, Umb. mehe, cf. Skt. mahyam. 

*Ghosti-: hostis, Gt. gasts ‘stranger’, oChSI. gosti ‘friend’. 

*Ghiyol[m], *Ghiyom-es: hiemis, whence nom. hiems; Gk. xiv ‘snow’, 
whence gen. x.dvos; Av. zyd ‘winter’; cf. Lith. Zzema ‘winter’, Skt. 
himas ‘winter’. 

II. PIE kh Gh gh gh > rit. k (§ 148) after stop or s-sound: 

*skhid-: scindd, Gk. cxitw, Skt. chinatti ‘scindit’. 


10Or *ghabmo-, to ole. gapa ‘to yawn open’. 2 With varying finals in the 
different languages. 


§152. I. elt. x < PIE kh gh gh gh (8151. 1), q*h grh ($153. II-III). 

II. A. Plt. x initial > Lat. h- (pronunciation, §52) before vowels 
except u and u-diphthongs: 

*Ghiyo|m]: hiems, Gk. xuov ‘snow’, etc., §151. I. 
hamus, humus, hostis §151. I. 

Initial h- was weak in sound and so might readily be lost or added 
through the analogy of other words: so dnser for *hanser; aréna for 
haréna after dridus ‘dry’; and conversely, humerus for wmerus (§52. I). 

Some words had f- instead of h-: farzolus! and hariolus to haruspez, 
Skt. hird ‘vein’, Gk. xop64 ‘string of gut’; fostis? and hostis. This was 
dialectal, cf. Praen. roratia® ‘Horatia’, Fal. rorep ‘hodie’, Sab. fircus* 
‘hircus’, Sab. fasena® ‘arena’. 

II. B. plIt. x initial > Lat. f- before PIt. w*, before u, perhaps before 
u-diphthongs: 

*ghweros: ferus, cf. Gk. Onp, Lith. Zvéris. 

*ghundé: funds, ef. Gt. giuta, Gk. xirpa ‘earthen pot’, Skt. juhdti ‘he 
offers’. 

*gheweya: fovea, Hom. xern ‘serpent’s hole’. 

*Ghaw-: faux, Gk. xaos ‘chaos’, OHG goumo ‘gums’, Lith. gomurfs 
‘oums’. 

II. C. plt. x initial > pLat. g- before r 1: 

*ghradhyo: gradio-r, cf. Gt. gribs ‘step’, Skt. grdhyati ‘he hastens’. 
*qghladhro-: glaber, cf. oHG glat, oChSl. gladiki. 

III. A. pIt. x medial > Lat. -h- intervocalic; this h was lost after 2 
and between like vowels: 

*weghd: veho, Skt. vahati ‘he carries’, cf. Gk. éxos ‘wagon’, oHG wagan 
‘wagon’. 

root *ghed-: pre-hendd, ef. Gk. xavdavw ‘I contain’, oChSl. gadajzq ‘I 
guess’. 

PLat. *meher: oLat. MIHEI’, oLat. and cLLat. mzhi and mi°. 
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*(s)plighen-: lien, Skt. plihan- (§132. III). 
praeda < *prai-hedd, to prehendd. 
bimus < *dwi-himos, to hiems (II. A). 
nemo < *ne-hemé (cf. §88. III. D). 
nihil nil, prehendé préndo, cohors cors, praehibed praebed are doublets — 
arising from differences of speed in speaking. 
III. B. plIt. x medial > Lat. g before and after consonants: 
root *lezgh-: lingd,® Gk. dNeixw, Lith. lieziu. 
root *dheigh-: fingd®, §142. I: figmentum, figulus (< *figlos), figlinus; 
whence by analogy figtira. 
root *spergh-: spargd, Gk. orépxyw ‘I set into motion’, Skt. sprhayate 
‘he strives for’. 


1 Ter. Scaur.7.11K. ? Fest.84.5M. #CIL1?.166. 4 VarroLL 5.97. 5 Var- 
ro ap. Vel. Long. 7.69.8 K. On loss of w, see §181.VI. 7CIL 17.1206. & Pl. 
Am. 512. * Present stem with nasal infix; the root is in the zero ablaut grade. 


§153. THe Lasio-VELAR Stops, or g*-sounds, and the general lines 
of their development in Italic. 
I. PIE g*-sounds, PIE g-sounds + w, and PIE k-sounds + w fell 
together in plIt.: 
*god: quod, Gk. rod-arés ‘from what country’, Skt. kad, Gt. la. 
*ekwos: eqvos, Skt. agvas, Gt. atla-. 
II. The g*-sounds lost the labialization in pIt. and in Latin before 
consonants, and were then identical with k- and g-sounds: 
coctus, coxi, to coqvo. 
signum < *seq*nom (§160. III. B, §88. IV. A), to oLat. in-sequve! ‘say’. 
torculum < *torklom, to torqued. 
socius < *sog*yos, to seqvor. 
ac, nec = atqve, neqve with syncope before consonants (§123. V). 
unxi, unctus to ungvo. 
agnus < *agwnos (cf. olr. wan < PClt. *ognos < PIE *og*hnos) < 
*aa’nos, Gk. auvos, or *ag*hnos?. 
gravis < *gwarwis with metathesis by analogy of levis,? < *g*¥erwi, fem. 
to *qvertis, Gk. Bapts, Skt. gurus. 
III. The g*-sounds lost the labialization in pIt. before % and a, and in 
PLat. before 6: 
*arqvos: arcus, cf. oLat. arqvi® (gen.), Gt. arlva-zna ‘arrow’. 
né-cubi, si-cubi, etc., from *q*udhe, Skt. ktiha ‘where’, whence ubi by 
wrong division, under influence of nec, stc, etc. Similarly, uéer, 
unde from né-cuter, né-cunde’®. 
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colé, coqvd (§88. III. B, C). 
colus, Gk. wéXos ‘axis’ < *q*¥olos. 
lincont for older linqvont. 
ecos for eqvos. 
cottidié < *q*otiter-. 
jecur jocur, Gk. Frap, Skt. yakrt < *yéq*st. 
ungont for ungvont. 
ningont for ningvont. 
quod, qvom, quot kept v after qvd, quam, etc.; linqvont, equvos, ungvont, 
ningvont were restored after lenquit, equi, unguit, ningvit, etc. 
IV. The labialization was lost in Latin before % < 6 (§126. II. A): 
lincunt, ecus, ungunt, ningunt < linqvunt, eqvus, ungvunt, ningvunt; 
but later linqvunt, equus, etc. again restored the v after the analogy 
of linqvit, equi, etc. 
V. New gq*-sounds arose in Latin by analogy or by new formation: 
fruor < *friigwor, to frigés, Gt. brikjan ‘to use’. 
stingué to in-stigare, Gk. oriyya ‘mark’. 
LLatin urgved to urged, Lith. verziu. 
VI. Forms with p b f representing g’-sounds are from Oscan-Umbrian 
dialects’ (except f- as in §159. IT). 
*luq*os: lupus, Gk. Nuxos. 
*g’ous *g’dm: bos, Umb. bum ‘bovem’, Osc. Biviantid ‘a Boviano’, 
Hom. Bav, Skt. gam. 
baet6®, Lett. garta ‘gait’. 
bufo < *q*dbhé, oChSI. Zaba ‘frog’ < *q*ébh-. 


1Enn. ap. Fest. 111.11 M. 2 Cf. Hofmann-Walde, LEW? s.v. agnus. #* Its 
opposite in meaning. ‘ Possibly also after u; but lupus (with OU p, VI) < 
*lug’os is against such a view. In ddcé < *deuqg*d, where the labio-velar is 
proved by Gmc. forms (oHG zoum ‘bridle’ < pGmce. *touzwmo-), the loss may be 
due to the analogy of dizi ductus. 5 Lucr. 6.526. * But these had *q¥o- with 
weakening (§125.II.C), cf. Gk. rérepos, Skt. kataras. 7 Of OU f in Latin, < qv*h, 
there is no good example. &® Varro ap. Non. 77 M. 


§154. PIE q” > plIt. kw ($155) regularly: 
*seq”eso: sequvere, Gk. éreo (imv.), cf. Skt. sdcaté ‘sequitur’, Gt. saiwvan 
‘to see’. 
*g*od: quod, Gk. rod-arés ‘from what country’, Skt. kad, Gt. Wa. 
For q” > plt. k, see §153. II, III. 


§155.1. elt. kw < PIE q® (§154), g*h and g*h (§158) by §131.1L 
kw (§153. 1), p (§132. II). 
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II. pIt. kw > Lat. q (pronunciation, §47. III), except as in §153. 
II-IV: 
*qve: -que, Gk. re, Skt. ca. 
*ling’-: linqvd, Skt. rivkanti ‘they leave’, cf. Gk. deizw. 


§156. PIE q’ > Plt. gw (§157) regularly: 
*grmyod: vend, Gk. Baivw, ef. Skt. gamya- ‘approachable’. 
*g*iwos: vivos, Osc. bivus (nom. pl.), Skt. jivas, cf. oF cwic. 
For q” > plIt. g, see §153. II, III. 


§157. I. elt. gu < plE qy (§156), gw (ef. §153. I). 
Il. elt. gw > Lat. v- initial: 
venio, vivos §156. 
III. pit. gu medial > Lat. gv (pronunciation, §48. 1) after n, other- 
wise v: 
*onqg"d: ungvd, ungven, Umb. umen!, Skt. a7ijis ‘ointment’, oHG ancho 
‘butter’. 
*yqrén: ingven, Gk. aénv ‘gland’. 
torvos, Gk. rapBos ‘terror’, Skt. tarjayate ‘terret’. 
*nogvadhos: PLat. *now(a)dos, Lat. nidus, Gt. nagaps, cf. Skt. nagnas. 


1 From *omben, cf. §153.VI. 


§158. PIE q*h! and q’h > pit. xw (§159) regularly: 
*g@rhen-dho: dé-fendd, cf. Gk. dovos ‘murder’, Skt. han-ti ‘he strikes’. 
*wog*heyd: voved, cf. Umb. vufetes ‘votis’, Skt. vadghat- ‘suppliant’. 
For avh > Plt. kw by loss of aspiration, see §131. I; for development 
to x and k, with loss of labialization, see §153. II-IV. 


1 No good examples in Italic. 


§159. I. pIt. yw < PIE g*h and qvh (§158); khw and ghw, ghw and ghw 
(Ch 8 1banb): 

II. Plt. yw initial > Lat. f-: 
formus, Gk. bepuos, Skt. gharmas ‘glow’. 
faved, Lith. gausus ‘rich’. 

III. pIt. -yw- medial > Lat. -gv- after nasals, otherwise -v-: 
*sning*heti: ningvit, ef. nivem, Lith. snifiga ‘it snows’. 
anguis, Lith. angis. 
*snigvhm: nivem, Gk. vida, ef. *snoig*hos: Gt. sndiws, Lith. sniégas. 
*leqghu-s, fem. *leghwi: levis!, Gk. &dayxis ‘small’, Skt. laghus, fem. 

laghvi ‘quick’. 


1 From Plt. *lexwts, a t-stem remodeled from the PIE fem. 
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§160. THe PaLaTAL AND VELAR STOPS IN CONSONANTAL GROUPS; 
see also §161. 

I. plt. ks- initial > Plt. s-: 
sentis, Gk. Eaivw ‘I scratch’. 

*ks-upo, Lat. sub, cf. Skt. upa ‘near’, Gk. é-bepdev (§137. n11). 

II. pIt. k g x before m > PLat.g (= 2) > PLat. m, and medial -mm- 
was shortened after long vowels (§185. II. E): 

*leug-mn > ltimen, to liced. 
*_dg-mn > ex-amen, to amb-dgés. 
*flag-ma: flamma to flagrare, cf. Gk. dd\éyw ‘I burn’. 
Forms with -gm- (pronounced #m, §48. II) developed by syncope or 
new formation after the simplex: agmen < *agimen, ef. tegimen, or after 
ago; segmentum to secdre; augmen augmentum, after auged or from 
*qugumen, cf. monumentum. 
Ill. A. Plt. k g x initial before n > pLat. g (= ») > Lat. g (sounded 
~, §48. II); but the group gn- became n-! unless kept by analogy: 
*Gndtos: natus to genus, cf. Gk. yvnows ‘legitimate’ < *yvarios; gndtus 
by analogy of cogndtus, agnatus. 

*knidos: nidor, cf. Gk. xvioa ‘savor’ < *kvid-o-ya. 

*Gi-Gnd-sko: noscd, cf. Gk. yuyreoxw; gndscd by analogy of cognéscé, 
etc. 

III. B. plt.kg x medial before n > pLat. g (= ») > Lat. g (sounded 
”, §48. II), and the group gn (= wn) was shortened after long vowels 
(§185. II. E): 

*seq*nom: signum, to tn-seque? ‘say’; §153. II. 
*leg-nom: lignum, to legere ‘to gather’. 
friniscor < *friig-niskor, to frigés. 

The formulation that PIt. ngn > Lat. gn, but Plt. nkn > Lat. n 
with compensatory lengthening, is not quite convincing, despite the 
examples: *kom-gndskd > cognéscé, but *kom-kneiqrheys > cdnived?. 

IV. Any k-sound + t > Lat. ct; any k-sound + s > Lat. x (§130. I, 
§131. IV, §153. IT): 


k: dixi, dictus. q: téxi, téctus. g™: coxt, coctus. 
Gg: réxt, réctus. Q: aut, auctus. qQ’: flaxi, flictus. 
Gh: véxi, vectus. gh: traxt, tractus. gvh: cénixt, nectare. 


1 Being vn, it was shortened by §185.II.A. 2 Enn. ap. Fest. 111.11 M. *No 
real basis for the difference of development is to be found. 


§161. Loss or Srorps In Mep1au Groups occurred according to the 
following formulations!: 
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I. pIt. stop was lost before s or z + a consonant, in Plt: 
ksk: sescenti, to sex. 
kst: Sestaws, to sex. 
ksn: lina®, ef. liced and Old Prussian lauxndés ‘stars’. 
ksl: dla < *akslda, cf. axilla. 
ksm: émergé, cf. ex. 
ksw: séviri, to sex. 
gzd: édticd < *egz-douko. 
gzb: ébibd < *egz-bibo. 
psp: asporté, to *ap-s. 
pst: ostendd, to *op-s. 
psk: suscipi6, to *sup-s. 
psm: amitto, to *ap-s. 
psw: dvoldre, to *ap-s. 
bed: G div < *abz deiwod. 

The prepositional forms *aps *sups *ops = cuL ab sub ob, got the -s 
in imitation of ex; cf. Gk. a6 tro éri, and §123. V. Thus by §164. IV 
and §166. III, d and é became the regular forms of *aps (ab), ex before 
mntljvb6d; and they were extended in use to positions before other 
consonants: so égero. 

New groups developed by recomposition: sexcenti, sextus, abscédd, 
obsté, abs té; and by later syncope: dexter = Gk. deEtrepos; mixius < 
*miksitos; juata < *yigistad. That this loss was previous to the 
syncope in dexter, which was very early (§123. I), is puzzling; for in this 
word there was no analogy to recall the consonantal group later. 

II. Plt. k g were lost between liquid and ¢ s m n in PIt.: 
tortus, torst, tormentum, to torqued. 
urna < *urc-nd, to urceus. 
fultus, fulsi, fulmentum, to fulcié. 
sparsi, to spargo. 
fulsi, fulmen, to fulged, fulgur. 

The groups developed again by analogy: sarcté (and sarté) to sarci6; 
mulctus, mulzi (and mulst) to mulged; and by syncope: oLat. forctus® < 
*forgito-, ef. Skt. brrhita- ‘increased’. 

III. Other PIt. stops were lost between liquid and nasal: 
rpm: décermina, to décerpo. 
rbm: turma, to turba. 
lpm: pulmentum, to pulpa. 
rtm: vermina, to verto. 
rdn: ornare, to ordd. 
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IV. plIt. k-sound was lost between a nasal and ¢, in PlIt.: 

*neng*tos: Quintus, Osc. Pintiis ‘Quintius’, Pael. Ponties ‘Quintius’, 
ef. Gk. wéurros ‘fifth’. 

Forms with new nct arose by analogy: Quinctius, Osc. Tloumrrces after 
quinque, etc.; uinctus, vinctus after unxi, vincid, etc.; and by syncope: 
cinctart < *kom-kitar7; cinctus < *kom-kuiios. 

V. Loss occurred also in some other groups, not so readily reduced to 
a formula: 
mpt > nt: lanterna, from Gk. \aurrnp, with -na after lucerna. 
mpk > nc: anculus < *ambhi-q*olos, Gk. a&ydirondos. 
rdk > re: corculum < *kord-kelom. 
sct > st: pdstus, to pascor. 

New mt became mpt: stimptus, to stimd, cf. §169. V; tempiare for 
tentare was a restoration after a verb *tempere, later lost. 


1 When a stop was lost in a group, it was in many combinations first assimilated 
to the following sound, and then lost by §185.II. * This and several other ex- 
amples lost s with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, §164.IV. 
3 Fest. 102.12 M; to Lat. fortis, cf. Skt. brhant- br dha- ‘strong’, with root *bhergh-. 


§162. pIE PHENOMENA OF THE SIBILANTS. 

I. The voiced sound z developed in PIE from s before voiced stops 
(§4. 14, ef. §4.15), and as an intermediate sound between two dental 
stops, the second of which was d or dh, or the former of which was dh 
(§4. 17). 

II. PIE ss was simplified in all positions to PIE s (cf. §130. V): 
*es-ské > *eskd: escd, Gk. éoxe ‘erat’. 

*mis-s > *mis: mis, Gk. pis, Skt. mis, oE mis. 
*es-st ‘thou art’ > *esz: Gk. ef, Skt. as?; but PIE *es-sz (restored after 
*es-mi ‘I am’, *es-ti ‘he is’, etc.) appears in Hom. éovi, Pl. ess! 


(§165. VI). . 
III. Doublet forms with and without initial s- before consonants, 
appear: 
tego toga, Gk. oréyos reyos, oréyn reyn ‘roof’, créyw ‘I cover’, NE stack 
thatch?. 


spima; but NE foam, Skt. phenas. 
cippus, but Scipio. 
vibrare, but OHG swezbdn ‘to hover’. 
frigus (§163. III), but rzged. 
The cause of this was probably that s was a common final, and wrong 
division of the words would lead to loss or gain of the sound: *tds 
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stegds, if original, would easily become *tds tegds; or *tds tegds, if original, 
would easily become *tds stegds. Also, an initial s might easily be 
lost by dissimilation if s or z occurred later in the word, as in turdus < 
*turzdos, though Lith. strdzdas shows an initial s- also. 

IV. Dissimilative loss of initial s- often took place in reduplicated 
forms beginning with s + a consonant: 
root *st(h)d-: Skt. tisthdmi ‘I put’, tasthdu ‘I stand’. 
qui-squiliae, Gk. xo-oxvAwarva ‘shreds of leather’. 

V. Loss of s before 7 seems to have occurred in PIE in some words, 
with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel: 
*wes-ro- > *wéro-: vérus, olr. fir, OHG war, to the root *wes-, seen in 

oHG wesan ‘to be’, Skt. vasatz ‘he dwells’. 


1 Pl. Rud. 142. ? With st unchanged in Gmc., but t > ) by Grimm’s Law, 
§82.I. 


§163. THe PIE Srpiuants In Plt. developed as follows: 
I. PIE s > Plt. s ($164) in most positions: 
sunt, Osc. sent, Umb. sent, Skt. santz, Gt. sand. 
stant, Osc. stahint, Umb. stahitu ‘stato’, Gk. cra@uds ‘halting place’, 
Skt. stha-, NE stand. 
hortus, Ose. hiirz, Gk. xopros ‘hay’. 
II. PIE s intervocalic > Plt. z (§166): 
*esd: erd, Ion. é ‘sim’, cf. Osc. ezwm ‘esse’, Umb. erom ‘esse’ < *esom. 
cura, ciré, Pael. coisatens ‘curaverunt’. 
III. PIE s before r > pIt. pb! ($148): 
*srigos: frigus, Gk. piyos, Lett. strégele ‘icicle’. 
*mémsro-: membrum, cf. Gt. mimz ‘flesh’, Skt. m@sa- ‘flesh’. 
IV. PIE z before voiced non-aspirate stop > Plt. z ($166). 
V. PIE z before voiced aspirate stop > PIE s when the aspirate 
became voiceless (§131. I). 


1 Latin f- initial, -b- medial before r; for new -sr-, see §164. III end. 


§164. I. pIt. s< PIE s (§163.1), 2 (§163. V), initial ps- and ks- 
(§137. I, §160. I), part of tst(h) and dzdh (§144), Plt. t before s ($145. II). 
II. Plt. s > Lat. s (pronunciation, §53) in most positions, namely: 
II. A. pIt. s > Lat. s initial except before liquid or nasal (IV): 
*snek-: specid, Gk. oxérroyuac! ‘I consider’, Skt. spaé- ‘spy’. 
II. B. pIt. s > Lat. s medial before and after voiceless stops’; and 
medial after nasals, unless a liquid or a nasal followed: 
*estod: esto, Gk. éorw. 
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*serps-: serpsit, Gk. eipye. 

nupsi, vex, sescenti, asporto. 

*ménsi: ménse, Lesh. ufvve (dat.). 

*ghans-: dnser (§52. 1), Skt. hasas, Gm. Gans. 

II. C. plt.s > Lat. s final except after Ir: 
nox noctis noctés, Gk. vb& vuxros vixras. 
agimus, Dor. &youes. 
siés, ef. Gk. eins. 

*tons: 1s-tos, Cret. rovs, Att. rots. 

III. pLat. rs ls > Lat. rr ll, shortened before consonants and final: 
*terseyo: terred, cf. Umb. tursitu ‘terreto’, Gk. érepce ‘terruit’. 

*_s7, infin. ending: fer-re, vel-le, cf. es-se. 

*alsnos: alnus, Lith. elksnis?’. 

*kersnowos: cernuos, ef. Skt. sirsan- ‘head’. 
*paris > “pars by syncope: par*. 

*agros > *agrs by syncope: ager, Gk. aypos. 
famulus and (with syncope) famul. 

Latin words with rs ls had earlier rss Iss, from rts Its*; but medial and 
final rs was in every case a product of analogy, since -r- was regularly 
lost before ss ($175. III): 
pars < *part(z)s, after partzs parti ete. 
arst < *ard-sa1, after ardeo. 
salsus < *sald-tos. 
puls < *pult-s, cf. gen. pult-cs. 

Fers kept -s by analogy to other 2nd person singulars, cf. vis, es, agis; 
uls kept -s after its opposite cvs. | 

New -rs- in composition became -ss-: 
possidére, cf. por-rigere, por-tendere. 

IV. plat. s (< Plt. s or ss, §165) became z and was then lost before 
lm n, even when preceding or intervening consonants had been lost; a 
preceding vowel, if short, was lengthened by compensation’: 
limus, NE slime. 
mirus, cf. Skt. smayate ‘he smiles’. 
nat, Umb. snata ‘umecta’, Skt. sndtz ‘he bathes’. 
trdloqguor < *trdns-loquor (§171. VI. A). 
scdlae, plural of *skand-sla, to scando. 
primus, Pael. prismu ‘prima’, ef. pris-cus. 
émergod < *eks-m- (§161. I). 
amis < *aps-m-. 
céna, oLat. cesna’, Osc. kerssnais ‘cenis’, < *gert-sna’. 
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lina < *loug-sna (§161. I). 
satis-ne > satin > satin by Iambic Shortening (§128. IT). 

This formulation applies also to final -s before initial sounds: *aps 
méd > *abz méd (§161.1) > a mé; *eks méd > *egz méd > &€ mé. In 
this manner and by §166. III, the forms @ and @ were established, and 
by extension were used before all initial consonants. 

This formulation holds when ¢ has been lost in stm stn stl, and p in spl: 
pomeridianus < *post-m-. 
pone, Umb. postne. 
ilicd < *en stlokéd, cf. locus?. 
locus, lis, §139. III. 
lien < *spl-, $182. III. 

New -sr- in compounds’? followed this formulation: 
di-rigs, di-ripid, di-rumpé, di-rud; also, by recomposition, dis-rumpé. 

V. Plt. s was lost between n and k, before ps, before pt, and by 
dissimilation in reduplicated forms of roots beginning with sp st sc: 
inquam < *en-sq’am, to inseqve ‘say’. 
upse < *is-pse, cf. eumpsel, eampse”. 
vopte® < *yds-pte, cf. Gk. ri-rre ‘why’. 
spopondi, to sponded. 
steti, to sto. 
oLat. scicidi!*, cLLat. scidi, to scindo. 

VI. plt. -sy- > pLat. -yy-, which therefore gave -aty- -evy- -ty- -oiy-, 
according to the preceding vowel: 

Maius, Ose. Maesius'®. 

*esyo: Skt. asya; pLat. *ezyo-s,'® Lat. ezus. 

*dis-judicé: digtudico. 

*g*osyo: Skt. kasya; PLat. *kwoiyos,'* oLat. qvotvs,!’ ciLat. cujus 
(§127. IV). 

Apparent -sy- which became -ri- intervocalic was really -sty-: 
*nefas-iyos: nefarius. 

*Valesityos: Valerius. 

VII. A. Plt. sw- initial > Lat. sv- before d ad €%7, but Lat. s before 
ClOmiias.: 

*swddwi: svdvis, Skt. svddvt (fem.), Gk. (Dor.) ‘aédvs (masc.). 
*swedh-sko; svéscd, ef. Gk. elw0a ‘I am accustomed’ < *seswodha. 
*swesd[r]: soror, Skt. svasd (§88. III. A). 

*sweneti: sonit, Skt. svanati ($88. III. A). 

*swordos: surdus, cf. Gt. swarts ‘black’ < *swordos. 

*swoidds: stdor, cf. O“G sweiz < *swordo-s. 
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VII. B. pIt. -sw- medial > Lat. -v- with compensatory lengthening 
of a preceding short vowel; if this vowel was a, the v was lost and the 
a shortened: 

*dis-velld: divelld. 

*seks-wirot: sévirt. 

*aps-volare: dvolare. 

*trdns-veho: travehd (§171. VI. A). 

*prusw-ind: pruina, ef. Skt. prusvd ‘hoar-frost’. 

The group -sv- never gave -rv-; larva < oLat. larua < *ldsowd 
($129. I, §166. IT). 

VIII. plat. s before f in compounds > pLat. f: 

*dis-f-: differd, difficilis. 
*eks-f- > *ekff- > *ekf- (§185.II): oLat. ecferet,® but cuLat. efferet by 
analogy. 


1 With metathesis of the stops. 2A voiced stop became voiceless before s; 
while s became voiced z before a voiced stop. * With parasitic -k-. 4 Properly 
parr, like ess; cf. §198.IV. 5 Enn. Ann. 313 V?, perhaps as a reminiscence of Oscan 
famel. * For medial -rts- before a consonant, see IV. 7 But the intermediate 
stage -ll- medial remained in some circumstances; see §177.III. *Cf. Fest. 
205.15, 209.10 M; this has -rssn- (for -rsn-, see III). °% But -rsél- > -stl-, with 
anaptyxis (§188.1): postuld < *prk-sk-tla-yd, cf. poscd < *prk-sko, and precor. 
10 For old -sr-, see §163. III. ™ Pl. Most. 346. ' Pl. Aul. 815. 1% Cato ap. Fest. 
379.10 M. 14 Prisc. 2.516.15 K. 15 Fest. 186.1 M; the form is somewhat Latin- 
ized. 1° With additional genitival -s. 17CIL 1?.7. 18Sounds before which 
non-initial w was regularly lost ($181.V—VI), for swe- became swo- (§88.III.A). 
19 P]. Aul. 664; other examples in Neue-Wagener 23.870. 


§165. I. pit. ss << PIE s + s; PIE initial stop + s ($137. I, §160. I); 
PIE tst(h) and dzdh (§144); PIE dental stop + s (§145. II; this combina- 
tion at any date). 

II. plIt. ss- initial > Lat. s-: 

*bh-s-: sabulum (§137. I). 
*q-s-: sentis (§160. I). 

III. pIt. -ss- intervocalic after short vowels > Lat.-ss-: 

*ges-sai: gesst, ef. ges-tus. 
MESSUS, JUSSUS, gressus, etc. ($144). 
possum, assero (§145. IT). 

IV. plt. -ss- intervocalic after long vowels and diphthongs > Lat. 
-ss-, Shortened to -s- in late republican or early imperial times: 
REMEISSERIT! = remiserit. 

CAVSSA? = causa. 
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QVAESSO*? = quaeso. 
DIVISSIT* = divisit. 

Contracted forms such as amdsset®, consvésse® kept -ss- after the long 
vowels in imitation of the -ss- in uncontracted monuisset dizisse, where 
a short vowel preceded the -ss-. 

V. Plt. -ss- before and after consonants > Lat. -s-: 

*éd-sqa: ésca, Lith. ésca. 

*wrt-tos > *wrtstds: oLat. vorsus, cLLat. versus, Skt. vrttas. 
*ard-sat: arst. 

*skand-tom: scansum. 

This -s- from -ss- was lost with compensatory lengthening before 
Lm n (§164.IV), but did not suffer assimilation to a preceding r 1 
(§164. IIT). 

The -as- in exstd exsilium exsolvd is due to recomposition. 

VI. plt. -ss final > Lat. -s: 

*néd-s: pés. 
*newotdt-s: novitas, Gk. vedrns. 

But when final after a short vowel, -ss remained before an initial vowel, 
since the long consonant was then intervocalic after a short vowel (III); 
as is shown by the regular long syllables ending such words in Plautus: 
*esst (§162.I1): ess’, later es. 

*milet-s: miless®, later miles. 


1CIL 1?.592. ?CIL 12.5838. *CIL 10.2311. 4CIL 10.5974. 5 Ter. And. 
112... * Gie.de Org@2.6222") (VP lanud a2 as Pi Age G28. 


§166.I. pIt. 2 < PIE s intervocalic (§163.II); PIE z before voiced 
non-aspirate stops ($163 .IV). 

II. elt. z intervocalic > Lat. r; this process, called Rhotacism, being 
complete about 350 B.C. (§54): 
*genes-es -os: generis, Gk. yeveos, Skt. ganasas. 
*-dsom (gen. pl.): is-tdrum, Osc. egmazum ‘rerum’, Umb. hapinaru 

‘aonarum’, Aeol. 7a’wy ‘harum’, Skt. tadsém ‘harum’. 

ero, cura, §163. IT. 
*Valesiyos: Valerius. 
*dis-habed: diribed. 

oLat. fésias!, melidsem?, LAsES? have s in the value of z, for later 
férias, meliérem, Larés. 

The older honds became honor (-6- by §128.I) by the analogy of the 
other forms, which had rhotacism: hondris, honéri, etc. The r was 
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normally extended to the nominative of polysyllables whenever the 

vowel preceding the -s was the same in the oblique cases, after vowel 

weakening had operated: 

melior for *meli6s, after melzdris, ete. 

fulgur for *fulgus, after fulguris, ete. 

jubar for *jubas, after jubaris, etc. 

melitis < *-os, without this analogical rhotacism. 

pectus < *-os, without change by influence of pectoris. 

genus < *-os, without change by influence of generis. 

arbor for arbés*, after arbéris, etc., despite difference of vowel length, 
because of resemblance to the type of honds honor. 

The r was not extended to the finals of monosyllables: mis but 
miris, flds but floris. 

Abnormal extensions of the rhotacism are found in adj. bicorpor®, cf. 
corpus, gen. corporis; veter® for vetus, gen. veterts; vomer" for vomis®, gen. 
vomeris; Lar® for Lds!®, after the much commoner plural Larés. 

In larva, Minerva (from *ldsowd, *menesowa), the rhotacism took place 
before the following sound became consonantal (§$125.II.D). oLat. 
surémit ‘sumpsit’ was from *suz-émit, for *supsémit with remodeling 
after present *suzmd < *su(p)smo < *sups-emd; oLat. surémpsil" ‘sump- 
serit’ was similar, with the s-aorist suffix. 

Intervocalic -s- remaining in Latin was due to one of several causes: 
(a) an earlier consonant group: causa from caussa. 

(b) dissimilation against a following r: mzser, cf. maestus, maeret. 

(c) borrowing from a country dialect which did not have rhotacism: 
casa, caseus, Valesius. 

(d) analogy: dészlz6 after sald, nisi after si. 

III. Plt. z before b d was lost in Latin with compensatory lengthening 
of an immediately preceding short vowel, even when preceding con- 
sonants had been lost: 

*nizdos: nidus, Skt. nidas, NE nest. 
*quis-dam: quidam. 

*dis-balo: dibalo. 

*(s)torzdos: turdus”, Lith. strdzdas. 
*aps deiwod: a divo (cf. §164.IV). 

But -sd- remained in cuiusdem, edsdem, etc., by the analogy of cujus, 
eds, etc. 

IV. plIt. z before g > Lat. r: : 
*mezg-: mergd, mergus, Skt. majjati ‘he dives’, madgus ‘diving bird’, 

Lith. mazgéti ‘to wash’. 
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The loss of z and lengthening in di-gerd, é-gerd, etc., were analogical 
extensions. 


1¥Fest. 86.7 M. ? Varro LL 7.27. *CIL 12.2. 4 Verg. Ge. 2.66. *° Acc. ap. 
Prisc. 2.236.5 K. ®Enn. Ann. 17 V*. 7 Verg. Ge. 1.46. 8% Verg. Ge. 1.162. 
9Pl. Aul. 2; vowel quantity not determinable. 1° Charis. 1.548.29 K. 1! Fest. 
299.2 M. 42 Without lengthening, as a consonant preceded. 


§167. PIE PHrnomena oF Nasats, Liquips, SEMIVOWELS. 

I. PIEmnrly w normally stood after a consonant in PIE only if that 
consonant was preceded by a vowel; they were replaced by their vocalic 
equivalents em en er el ty uw if they were preceded by two consonants, 
one of which might be in the previous word:! 

*ned-yos: Gk. refés (adj.) ‘on foot’. 

*natr-iyos: Gk. rarpwos, Lat. patrius. 

*dyewar: Jovi, but *diyewar: oLat. piovet; cf. Skt. dydus and diydus 
‘sky’ (nom.). 

*dwo: Gk. 60-dexa ‘twelve’, Skt. dvd; but *duwd: duo, Hom. diw, Skt. duvd. 

II. These sounds might be lost in PIE in some positions. 

II. A. They were often lost after initial sounds, by sentence sandhi 
(§196) or by dissimilation ($193) or otherwise: 

*drak- in oHG trahan ‘to weep’; *dak- in oLat. dacruma, cuLat. lacrima. 
*bhrug- in fruor, frigés; but *bhug- in fungor. 

*spyuyo in Lith. sprduju, Gk. rriw; but *spuyd in Lat. spud. 

*swai in Osc. svai, Umb. sue; but *sez in Lat. si, Volsc. se-pis ‘si quis’. 

II. B. They were lost when final after long vowels (cf. §120. 1), 
especially in the nom. sg.: 

-d[n]: sermd; Skt. raja (nom.) ‘king’, ef. ace. rdjdn-am; Gk. D\arov 
‘Plato’ shows a restored -n. 

-@r]: Skt. pita; pater, Gk. rarnp are continuants of PIE forms which 
restored the consonant by analogy of the other case-forms. 

-d[7]: Gk. rewWw ‘persuasion’, cf. voc. rewot. 

-d[u]: duo, Hom. bbw, Skt. dvd and dvdu. 

II. C. The sounds 7 and u in the long diphthongs were lost before 
final -m (§120. I) and sometimes at the end of medial syllables: 
*dyélulm: Gk. Zhv, Skt. dyam; *diyélujm: diem. 

*rélijm: rem, Skt. (aec.) raém ‘wealth’. 
*gvd[u]m: OU *bom, whence Lat. nom. bés; Hom. Bay, Skt. gam. 
root *dhé&-: fémina, but filius (§120. I). 

II. D. The sound n was lost after long vowels before final -s: 

acc. pl. of d-stems, in PIE -d-ns > PIE ~ds?: Skt. asvds ‘equas’, Gt. 
gibos ‘dona’. 
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III. When two l’s or two r’s stood in one word in successive syllables, 
frequently as a result of reduplication, one was likely to be changed by 
dissimilation, becoming the other liquid sound,’ or a nasal: 
root *grer- *qrel-: gurgulid, gula, vorare, ete. 
root *ger- in curculid, curvos, coluber, etc. 
root *wer- *wel-, in vermis, volvé. 
root *ger- in gingrit ‘quacks’, Gk. yviyypas ‘flute’. 
root *gar-: Gt. hardus ‘hard’; cancer, Gk. kapxivos, Skt. karkatas, Skt. 

kankatas ‘coat of mail’, karkaras ‘hard’, Gk. xapxapos ‘rough’. 

IV. The suffixal n and the final stop of a root often suffered meta- 
thesis; this process produced the infixed nasal and was often accompanied 
by the voicing of a voiceless stop: 
root *pak: pax pacis; Gk. riayvupe ‘I fasten, but Lat. pangd. 
root *yeug-: jugum; Gk. fevyviy., but Lat. zungo. 

Skt. udan- udn- ‘water’, Gt. watins (gen.) ‘water’; but Lat. unda. 

V. For the metathesis of wr w] to ru lu, see §75. 


1 Perhaps also after a single consonant preceded by a long vowel or a diphthong. 
? But this ending was replaced in pIt. by a new -ans, from which the acc. pl. of 
Latin, Oscan, and Umbrian developed. * This process sometimes produced an 
alternation of / and r in derivatives of the same root, although / does not regularly 
become r, nor vice versa (except in Indo-Iranian, where / regularly became r). 


§168. I. PIE m > Plt. m (§169) except before liquids: 
ferimus, Gk. dépouev, Skt. bhardmasz, Gt. bairam. 
mater, Dor. ya'rnp, Skt. mata, o1G muoter. 

II. PIE m > plt. f (§136) before r: 
*mremo: fremo, Gk. Bpéuw, OHG brimu, ef. Lat. murmurs, Skt. marmaras 

‘rustling’. 

*gheim-rinos: hibernus, ef. Gk. xerpepuvds. 

III. PIE m > pit. f- ($186) initial before 1; but pPIt. -ml- medial > 
PIt. -mpl-': 
*mlakos: flaccus (§182. III), ef. Gk. Bda'é ‘stupid’, to wadaxds ‘soft’. 
*ex-em-lom: exemplum. 
*am-la: ampla ‘handle’, cf. *am-sé > dnsa. ! 

1 There is no evidence in the other dialects, so that this change may really be 
pLat. rather than Plt. 


§169. I. pIt. m < PIE m (§168. 1); part of PIE m (§103), m (§108); 
PIE p-sounds and t-sounds before m (§137. II, §145. 1); PIE p-sounds 
before n (§137. III); plIt. nasal before p-sound (§171. III); cf. also 
PLat. m < k-sounds before m (§160. II). 
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II. pit. m > Lat. m (pronunciation, §56) in most positions: 
*domom: domum, Gk. douov, Skt. damam. 
*mytis: mors, Skt. mrtis, Gt. maurpr ‘murder’. 
ferimus, mater §168.1, mergd §166.1V, primus, mirus §164.1V, ménsis 
§164. II. B. 
III. pelt. m beforetdsy > Plt. n (§171): 
*avmtdés: in-ventus, Gk. Bards ‘gone’, Skt. gatas, cf. NE come, Skt. (root) 
gam- ‘go’. 
*avmyod: vento, Gk. Baiww, Skt. gamya- ‘accessible’. 
*kmtom: centum, Gk. é-xarév, Skt. Satam, Gt. hund, Lith. sfitas. 
*kom-: conjungo, consero. 
*ferom-do-: ferundus, cf. Umb. anferener ‘circumferendi’, O sakrannas 
‘sacrandae’. 
By extension, véni advena with -n- after venzd adventus, etc.; hiems 
after hiemis, etc.; conlatus conligd with generalized con-. 
Forms like eximius, gremium had -miy-, not -my-. 
IV. plat. m > Lat. n before ¢ d: 
véruntamen, quandit, eundem to vérum, quam, eum; by recomposition, 
vérumtamen, quamdrt. 
V. Lat. mt ms, arising anew, > Lat. mps mpt: 
*em-tos to emo: émpius!, Umb. emps. 
stimplus simpsi to sumo. - 
VI. plIt. and pLat. m > » before c k q g in pit. and in PLat. 
horunce, conqvird, singult, septingentt to horum, *kom-, sem-el, septem; by 
recomposition: ufrumqve, -cumqve. 


1 The long vowel by analogy of perf. émz. 


§170. PIE n > Plt. n (§171): 
*en: in (§88. IV. C), Gk. ev, Gt. an. 
*newos: novos, Gk. veos, Skt. navas. 
*genos: genus, Gk. yevos, Skt. janas-. 


§171.I. elt. n < PIE n (§170); pit. m ($169. III); plIt. » ($178. IID); 
PIE t-sound before n ($145. 1); part of PIE n (§104), 7 ($108); part of 
PIt. nm ($124). 

II. pIt. n > Lat. n (pronunciation, §57) in most positions: 
*bheronti: ferunt, Dor. dépovtt, Skt. bharanti, Gt. batrand. 

*sniqvhm: nivem, Gk. vida, cf. NE snow. 

III. n > m before m p b in Pit. and in Lat.: 

*n- > PIt. *en-: immortdlis, imptirus, wmbellis; by recomposition: 
inmortalis, inpurus, ete. 
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*newn > PIt. *nowen > Lat. novem, with -m after septem, decem. 
*gen-men > germen, cf. genus; *kan-men > carmen, ef. cand; both with 
dissimilation of -n- against the -n of the next syllable, with an 
intervening m. 
IV. n > » before ck qg in Plt. and in Lat.: 
*n-gnotos: ignotus, Gk. a&yvwros, Skt. ajhdtas. 
ingratus; inclutus; nomenclator. 

V. n was weak before f (§57. III) and the preceding vowel was 
lengthened (§184. II. A). 

VI. pIt. n before s was subject to the following developments: 

VI. A. pIt. -ns- and -nss- were lost in PLat. with compensatory 
lengthening! before 1 mnjv bd ($164. IV, VII. B; §166. ITI): 
*skand-sla: scdlae (pl.), to scando. 

*insmos: IMUS. 
*kom-snibiom: conibium, cf. oChSI. snubiti ‘to woo’. 
trans in trdloquor, trdditicé, trajectus, travehd. 

VI. B. plIt. n was lost before st, with compensatory lengthening: 
*pins-tos: pistus, to pinsd. 

*mon-stro-lom: mostellum; but ménstrum has regained -n- by analogy to 
moneo. 

VI. C. pIt. ns before a vowel remained in Latin with weakened n 
and lengthening of the preceding vowel (§57. III, §184. II. A): 
cosoL? and consul. 

The older writing was customarily without n, and cosou remained 
frequent in later inscriptions as a legal archaism. 

VI. D. Plt. -nss- before a vowel > Lat. -s- with lengthening of the 
preceding vowel: 
tusus to tundé; and ténsus*® with -n- restored after tundo.. 

VI. E. pIt. -ns final > Lat. -s with lengthening of the preceding 
vowel, but pIt. -nss (< -nts, -nds) > Lat. -ns, with weakened -n- and 
lengthened preceding vowel: 

*hortons (acc. pl. ) > hortds; similarly ovis, pedés, mantis. 
*front-s > frons. 

*frond-s > frons. 

*prai-sents > praeséns. 

deciéns and deciés, etc. 

It is likely that writings with -ns were mainly epaloeion or pedantic, 
and that the popular pronunciation was -s. 

VII. 1 was assimilated in PIt. to following J, and in Latin to following 
ine 
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homullus < *homon-los. 
asellus < *asen(o)-los, to asinus. 
allicitus, zrrumpo to in. 
corrigd, corrumpo to con- (earlier *kom-; $169. III). 
By recomposition: conligd, inrumpé, ete. 
VIII. plIt. n after | > Plt. 1 > Lat. 1: 
collis, Lith. kdlnas ‘mountain’. 
pella < *pel-no. 
Latin -ln- came from -lsn-, as in alnus (§164. III), or by syncope, as in 
ulna < *6lend, Gk. wrEvn. 


1 The single -I- in scdlae indicates rather that the lengthening took place when 
the n was lost, and that later the -ss- was lost after the long vowel without causing 
further change; for -ssl- intervocalic seems to become -ll-, which remained after 
most long vowels, §177.III. * CIL 1.8. # Citations in Neue-Wagener? 3.552-3. 


§172. PIE “7 and » > pit. » (§173): 
*angho: ango, Gk. &yxw ‘I throttle’, Skt. qhas- ‘need’. 
*nengre: quinque, Gk. revre, Skt. panca. 


§173. I. pIt. » < PIE # and » (§172); part of PIE # and g (§105); 
Pit. m (§169. VI), n (§171. IV); Plt. k-sound before m or n (written g; 
§160. II, III). 

II. Plt. 2 > Lat. » (pronunciation, §57), written n: 
ango, quinque §172; lingua, inguen §105; tingud, singult §88. IV. A. 

III. pIt. 2 > n before t-sounds in PIt. and in Lat.: 
quintus < quinctus (§161. IV). 

LLat. santus! < cuLat. sdnctus. 

IV. Lat. 2 was weak before x and ct, and the preceding vowel was 
lengthened (§184. IT. B). 

On pIt. -ngn- and -nkn-, see §160. III. B end. 


1 Cf. CIL 9.2305. 


§174. plEr > pelt. r (§175): 
*rudhro-: ruber, Gk. €pv0pds, cf. NE ruddy, Skt. rudhiras. 
*bhero: ferd, Gk. dépw, Skt. bharami, Gt. batra. 


§175. I. pIt.r < PIE r (§174), J (§176. II); part of PIE 7 and F (§106, 
§108); part of pPIt. 7 (§124). 
II. elt. r > Lat. r (pronunciation, §58): 
*rég-: rego réx, Gk. 6-péyw ‘I reach out’, Skt. raja ‘king’. 
*bhrtis: fors, Skt. bhrtis ‘care’, Gt. ga-batirps ‘birth’. 
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III. plt. r before -ss- and before a voiceless consonant + -s- was lost; 

but the analogy of other forms with -r- might recall the -r-: 

*ork-skd > *porkské: posco. 

*tors(t)tos: tostus, cf. torred < *torseyd. 

*M dars-pater: Maspiter. 

*gertsnad > *kerssna: céna (§164. IV). 

*man-terg-sli: mantéle ($161. I).! 

*swarssom: svasum,? to sordés, Gt. swarts ‘black’. 

*re-worssos: rusus; also rursus®, after vorsus. 

oLat. vorsus, cLLat. versus, keeping -r- after oLat. vortd, cuLat. vertd. 

arsi, keeping -r- after ardeo. 

dorsum < *drt-som*, regaining its -r- by the influence of oLat. vorsum; 
cf. the later phrase terga vertere’. 

But -rs- before a vowel became -rr-, unless analogy gave -ss- in com- 
pounds (§164. III end); and -rs- before voiced consonants gave -r’-, 
shortened to -r- (§164. III; §185. II. B). 

IV. pLat. rl > Lat. Ul. 

*agro-los > agellus ($124). 
*ver-l- > pellicere; by recomposition, perlicere. 


1 -rg-sl- must first have become -rssl-, cf. §161.n1, since any other development 
would yield -rl- > -ll-. 2 Fest. 302.12 M, quoting Pl. Truc. 271; probably for 
svdssum, with the older orthography, §21. * The long vowel was a product of 
contraction; it was not due to loss of the -r-. 4 On the evidence of olr. druim, 
pl. drommenn ‘back, ridge’, Welsh trum ‘back’ < PClt. *drot-smen. Or perhaps 
dorsum is actually from *dé-worssom ‘turned away’; so Fest. 69.3 M, accepted by 
Ernout-Meillets.v. * Asin Caes. BG 1.53, and often. 


§176. I. PIE / > plt. 1 (§177), generally: 
*lego: lego, Gk. dNeyw ‘I say’. 

*sdwel: sol, Aeol. ’arédwos, Att. frwos, Gt. sawil. 

II. elE /—l > plt. r—l by dissimilation!: 

*kailo-los: caerulus, caeruleus ‘dark blue or green, dark’, to caelum ‘sky’. 
*nalmo-la: parmula ‘small round shield’, to palma ‘palm of the hand’; 
parma by back-formation.? 

In these words the separation in meaning from the primitive allowed 
change of the prior sound, as is normal in dissimilation; but where the 
change in the stem obscured a semantic connection still felt, the second 
of the two sounds was changed: 

*stadhl-dlis: stabuldri-us, Umb. staflarem (acc. sg. f.); so also palmaris, 
militaris, but ef. aequdalis, mortals. 
*lu-tlom: lu-crum; so also simulacrum, but ef. pid-culum (§138. II). 
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This gave rise to new suffixes -drzs and -crum, found almost exclusively 
in words in which there is a preceding I. 

In new words, the succession [—l came up again, as in glacidlis, 
subligaculum. 

PIt. *fldzadlis > *flozdris > PLat. *fldrdris > Lat. flérdlis by a second 
dissimilation; cf. Sab. Flusare ‘Florali’, showing the second stage, without 
rhotacism. 


1 Plin. ap. Charis. 1.185.183 K. 2M. Niedermann, Essais d’étymologie et de 
critique verbale latines 36-45, in Recueil de travaux No. 7, Univ. de Neuch&tel 
(1918). 


§177. I. elt. 1 < eIE 1 (§176.1); part of PIE ] and ] (§107, §108); 
part of Plt. ] ($124). 

II. pelt. 1 > Lat. l (pronunciation, §59): 

*albhos: albus, Gk. adds ‘white leprosy’, oHG elbzz ‘swan’. 
*plé-: plénus, Gk. rdnpys, Skt. pratas. 
lego, sol $176. I. 

III. Latin -ll-, of any origin (< -ld-, -dl- §141. VII; -In-, -nl- §171. VII, 
VIII; -ls- §164. III), was shortened after diphthongs, and after 7 pro- 
vided ? or 7 followed; but otherwise remained after long vowels: 
*kaid-lom: caelum. 

*naukslos: paulus; but paullus by influence of pullus. 

vilicus, but villa. 

mille, but milia; mitu1a! by analogy of the singular. 

*qulld: aula, but lla (with rustic 6, §41). 

corélla, ef. coréna. 

*oinolos: ullus, cf. tnus. 

Messdlla (properly with -ll-) < *Messdno-la ‘the man of or associated 
with Messana’. 

sélig6, from *séd-legd, has simplified the -ll- after the model of sé-pdné, 
sé-cédd, etc. 

On anaptyxis before postconsonantal lJ, see §188. I. 


1 CIL 3.2.p.774. 


§178. I. PIE y > elt. y (§179) initial antevocalic and medial post- 
consonantal: 
*yégryt: jecur, Gk. qaap, Skt. yaks. 
*medhyos: medius, Gk. péoos, Skt. madhyas, Gt. midjis. 

II. PIE y intervocalic was lost in PIt.: 
*treyes: trés (§191. IL), Ose. tris, Gort. rpées, Att. rpets, Skt. trayas. 
*eyam: eam, Gt. wa. 
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§179. I. pelt. y < PIE y (§178.1); Plt. yy initial (IV. A). 

II. Plt. y- initial > Lat. 7- (pronunciation, §60): 

*youdheyo: oLat. joubed'!, cLLat. gubed (with -d- after jussus), ef. Gk. 
bopt'vn ‘battle’, Skt. yudh- ‘battle’. 

*yugom: jugum, Skt. yugam, Gt. guk, Gk. tvyov’?. 

jecur §178. I. 
III. pIt. y after consonants except pPIt. d g s > Lat. -7- (vowel): 
*alyos: alius, Gk. adXdos, Gt. alja-. 
nun-ci-am < nune + jam. 
medius §178.1; venid < *q*myo §169. III. 
By recomposition: conjungo, abjectus, etc. 
In compounds of jac, this -j- disappeared before 7, as in coniciam, 
with first syllable short*; but the -7- was commonly restored by analogy 
to the type facid, cdnficid, cf. .conjéct conjecius and cénféci cénfectus. 
Thus cénice, with metrically long first syllable’, stood for cén-77-ce. 
IV. plt. yy < Plt. dy ($141.11), gy (§150. III); part of PIE 7- 
diphthong + y (cf. §127. III, IV); pLat. -yy- < Plt. -sy- (§164. VI). 
IV. A. Plt. and pLat. yy initial was simplified and became Lat. 7-: 
Jipiter Juppiter, Jovt §141. III. 
IV. B. Plt. yy medial > Lat. -7- (written 7, but sounded -cy-, §60); 
except before 7, where it was lost: 
pejor §141. III; major, ajo §150. III; Marejus, Pompejanus §127. III; 
cujus §127. IV and §164. VI; ezus §164. VI; hujus §127. IV. 

ait = d-tt, but ajo = ai-yo. 

Pompejanus, Pompejus; Pompei (gen.), properly -pé-2, but pronuncia- 
tion -pe2-yt restored after other forms. 


1Cf. CIL 12.581. 2 With ¢- < dy-, by contamination with the root of dé ‘I 
bind’; cf. E. W. Fay, CQ 9.104-14. *% Analogical weakening for -e- after Jj, 
§125.I.B; unless it is the product of syncope and samprasarana, §124. Cf. M. W. 
Mather, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 6.83-151; and Kent, TAPA 
43.38-41. 4 As the meter shows; Pl. Rud. 769. * Pl. Ep. 194. 


$180. PIE w > plIt. w (§181): 
*werto: vertd, Osc. fepcope. ‘Versori’, Umb. couertw ‘convertito’, Skt. 
vartaté ‘vertitur’. 
*@*iwos: vivos, Osc. bivus (nom. pl. m.), Skt. jivas. 


§181. I. pIt. w < PIE w (§180); cf. pLat. ww (§181.XI), Plt. kw 
($155), pIt. gw ($157), PIt. xw ($159). 
II. pIt. w > Lat. v (pronunciation, $61) in most positions: 
*weghd: vehd, Skt. vahadmi, cf. NE wagon. 
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*newos: novos, Gk. véos, Skt. navas. 
*bherwo: fervd, olr. berbaim ‘I cook, boil’. 

III. Plt. w > Lat. w medial after -n- and -t-: 

*tnwit (nom. sg. fem.): Skt. tanv2, Lat. tenuis! (§104. II fin.). 
mortuos, §139. V. 

By recomposition: convent6, convocd, etc. 

IV. plt. -lw- > Lat. -ll-: 

*solwo-: sollo- ‘all’ in soll-ennis, soll-ers; Gk. ddos, Skt. sarvas. 
*nalw-: pallidus, Lith. palvas ‘yellow’. 
mollis §141. VII. 

Latin -lv- came from earlier -lu- (see §129.1I), or from -lsw- (cf. 
§164. ITI). 

V. Plt. w was lost in pIt. before ur < pIt. or; initial before r and 1; 
after pIt. p bf; after pIt. k g x in some combinations (see §153. II-III): 
urged < *wurged, cf. Lith. verziu. 
gurdus < *gwurdos, cf. Gk. Bpadis ‘slow’. 
radix < *wrdd-, cf. Gk. pita, Lesb. Bpicda = *rprzda, Gt. waurts. 
lana < *wldnd, cf. Skt. tirnd, Gt. wulla, Lith. vilna ‘a wool-hair’, Ion. 

ovAos ‘woolen’. 
pius < *pw-iyos, to ptitus ‘pure’. 
fi6 < *bhw-ty6, cf. Gk. diru ‘shoot’. 
super-bus < *-bhw-os, cf. Skt. a-bhvas ‘unreasonable’. 

VI. pLat. w was lost in PLat. after f- < pIt. b ($143.11) and x 
(§159.II); after -b- < Plt. b (§148. IV); before 6, unless the w was 
initial: 
forés < *bwor- (§148. II). 
ferus < *xweros (§159. IT). 
lumbus < *lonpwos (§148. IV). 
déorsum < *dé-vorsom. 
sidor < *swoidés (§164. VII. A). 
soror < *swozdr < *swesdr (§88. III. A, §164. VII. A). 
sonit? < *swonet < sweneti (§88. IIT. A). 
ecos < *ekwos (§158. III). 

VII. pLat. w was lost in pLat. or oLat. between vowels of like quality’, 
whereupon contraction of the vowels took place: 
latrina and lavatrina. 
ditior and divitior. 
consvéram and consvéveram. 
vita < *vtwitd (§125. II. A, I.C) < *q*twota, Lith. gyvatd, Gk. Burn 

‘sustenance’. 
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aetas < *aiwitas < *aiwo-tat-s. 

The long forms just mentioned, and avdrus, lividus, sevérus, etc., of 
which the contracted forms do not occur, were retained as the result of 
slower speech. 

VIII. plat. w was lost in oLat. or cuLat. before v% for older 6 in final 
syllables; and before @ for older 6: 
boum for earlier bovom. 
ecus for earlier eqvos (§153. IV). 
rius, cf. Ital. rio, for earlier rivos. 

Educated speech restored the -v- after the analogy of other case- 
forms; so equus, rivus, etc. 
cur for older qvér*. 
cum ‘when’ for older quom’. 

IX. Latin v antevocalic was not written after wu in cuLat. unless 7 
preceded, in which instance 1v would be ambiguous for jw or 2v, or unless 
7 + a vowel followed, when vi would be ambiguous for uj or v7°: 
duo = Skt. duvd, but guvenis = Skt. yuvan- ‘young’. 
flué, but flurius. 

X. PLat. w intervocalic, beginning the second syllable, was drawn to 
the first syllable to form a diphthong when the following vowel suffered 
syncope (§123. II): 
audio < *awizdi6. 
audés and avidus. 
nidus < *nov(a)dos ($157. III) < *nog*adhos. 

On -ov- antevocalic before the Latin accent, see §91. V; on -ov- -av- 
-iv- antevocalic after the PIt. accent, see §125. II. D. 

XI. pLat. ww developed from earlier PIt. dw (§141. IX), gw ($157. I, 
III), xw (§159. III), and from Latin gw and ww arising by syncope; 
but ww was always shortened to w and developed like w: 

-dw- in svdvis sévocare (§141. IX). 

-gw- in vent6 vivos (§157. II), torvos nidus (§157. III). 

-yw- in nivem levis ($159. IIT). 

*mage wel6 > *magwolé > oLat. mdavolé’, cLLat. malé. 

movi if from *mov(2)-vai, with -d- by analogy of perfects with long radical 
vowel’, 


1 Remade to t-stem, and used as masc. and fem. ?Enn. ap. Non. 504 M. 
3 The slight difference in quality between ¢ 6 % % and the corresponding long 
vowels (§29, §30, §32, §33) was not sufficient to prevent the loss of -v- and sub- 
sequent contraction; perhaps the qualitative difference of the sounds had not yet 
developed. ‘Ter. Ad. 61. 5Pl. Am. 427. * The older writings avoided vv 
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even in these conditions, disregarding the ambiguity, or writing ov: IVENTA = 
juventa CIL 17.1603; rLovio and FLVIO, CONFLOVONT and coMFLvonT CIL 1?.584; 
ef. Kent, TAPA 43.41-2. 7 Pl. As. 835; or from *mag(i)s-wold. ® For another 
theory on the origin of mév7z, see W. Petersen, Lang. 4.191-9. 


§182. SHORTENING OF LONG VOWELS BEFORE CONSONANTS occurred 
at various times and in various circumstances. 

I. In plt., long vowels were shortened before liquid, nasal, semivowel 
followed by a consonant? (§97. II; §120. II, III): 

*nérsna: pérna, cf. Skt. pdrsnis ‘heel’. 

véntus, vidéntem, plantdntem, ndntem (§97. II). 
dnta, drmus, pars, farcid, falx (§108. I). 

dixi, lupis, aevom, naufragus, aurora (§120. IT). 

II. In Latin, this same process was repeated when the combination of 
sounds arose anew by syncope?: 
gaudéo < *gaw(a)dheyé, ef. gdvisus. 
ardor and Garidus. . 

But the long vowels before -nt- in nintidre ndntidre were still later 
products from a previous diphthong (§117. II), and néndum was a later 
compound; these vowels therefore escaped shortening. 

III. A long vowel in the accented syllable, rarely in a syllable bearing 
the secondary accent, was sometimes shortened before a single con- 
sonant, which was simultaneously lengthened in compensation?: 
older li-tera, whence lit-tera’. 
older Jupiter, whence Juppiter. 
older *quatuor*, whence quattuor. 

IV. With some qualifications, long vowels were shortened in pLat. 
before final -t -m -l -r; see §128. I. 

V. Long vowels were shortened in pLat. and oLat. just before or 
after an accented syllable, if the preceding syllable was short; see §128. II 
(Iambic Shortening). , 

VI. Final long vowels were shortened before enclitics; see §128. III. 


1 The process is therefore very important for the development of original long 
diphthongs (§120). 2 This process may account for the shortening of long 
vowels before final -m -r -l (§128.I; though not before final -t), since when the 
next word began with a consonant the conditions for shortening were present. 
3 This marks a shift in the syllabic division, §62.IV. ‘4 For the -d-, cf. Kent, Lang. 
3.12-4. 


§183. SHORTENING OF LONG VOWELS BEFORE VOWELS took place in 
pLat. and oLat.!, unless a vowel preceded as well as followed: 
fled < *fléd, cf. flére, flébilis. 
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deus < *déos < *déwos < *detwos (§110.n2) 
fidé, réi, but dié; by analogy, oLat. fidé?. 
fiimus, but oLat. faimus?. 
fi6, fiam, fiunt with -7- after fis, fimus. 
But names of persons and places, taken from Greek, often kept ante- 
vocalic long vowels: 
Meneldus, from Mevédaos. 
Alphéus, from ’Addetds. 


1 The vowels were in many instances brought into contiguity by the loss of an 
intervening consonant; such lost consonants were -y- (§178.IT), -yy- (§179.IV.B), 
-w- (§181. V-VIII), -ww- (§181. XI), -sw- (§164.VII.B). 2 Pl. Aul. 583; Enn. ap. 
Cic. de Senec. 1. # Enn. ap. Cic. de Orat. 3.168. 


§184. LENGTHENING oF SHORT VoweELs took place under several 
conditions.! 

I. Short vowels were lengthened in pLat. when certain following con- 
sonants were lost; this is termed Compensatory Lengthening: 

A. When -n- was lost before final -s ($171. VI. E): 

*hortons: hortds; so also portds, ovis, pedés, manus. 

B. When -s- or -2- was lost before medial -l- -m- -n- -r- -v- -y- -b- -d- 

(§164.1V, VI, VII.B; §166.III): 
*nizdos: nidus. 

*dis-jungo: digungo. 

*aps-meitd: dmittd ($161.1; §182. ITI). 

C. When -nk- was lost before -n- (§160.III.B end): 
*kom-kneig*heyd: conived. 

II. Short vowels were lengthened in PLat. or oLat. when a following 
-n- was weakened: 

A. In the groups -ns- and -nf-, the preceding vowel becoming nasal- 
ized and long (§57.II, §171. VI.C, §171.V): 
consul and cosoL?; tnfélia. 

B. In the groups -nz- and -nct- ($173. IV): 
qunxi, junctus, ef. jungo. 
sdnxzi, sanctus, cf. sancid. 

Quinctius. 

III. Short vowels are said? to have been lengthened in -to- participles 
and similar derivatives if the root, as shown by the present tense, ended 
in a voiced stop; thus dctus réctus cdsus to agé reg6 cadod*, but spéctus 
dictus pdssus to specié dicé patior. To reach this result, the voiced stop 
must have been restored in pIt. before the -t-, and the change to the 
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voiceless stop must have been attended by compensatory lengthening.® 
It is more probable that the lengthening in these participles is es- 
sentially analogical® to the long vowel in the perfect active: réctus 
after réx7z, visus after vidi, dctus after *dgi’; to which should be added 
some secondary analogical influences and the effort to maintain a 
difference between participles of different verbs which in compounds 
would become identical because of vowel weakening.® 


1 Short vowels are said by Prisc. 2.82.7 K to have been long in Latin before 
gn; but Romanic forms show that this was not always the case: the -e- in Ital. 
segno from Latin stgnum shows -t- (§32). Vowels before gn are therefore to be 
considered long only when originally long, as in régnum to réx; the vowels before 
gm are to be viewed in the same way. Similarly, the occasional use of the apex 
(§22. III) over a vowel, or of 7 longa (§22. II), before r + a consonant and before z, 
as in FORTUNATA (CIL 6.7527), rIRMi (CIL 6.1248), mAx (= mdximé CIL 6.2080.17), 
is not decisive; for Ital. fermo shows that Latin firmus had -I-. 2CIL 17.8. 
3’ Lachmann, note to Lucr. 1.805; cf. Gell. 9.6. ‘4 But note the exceptions fissus 
to findd, sctssus to scindé, séssus to sedeé, strictus to string, tussis totundd. ° H. 
Pedersen, Nordisk Tidskrift for Filologi, 3d series, 5.382-8; so also Sommer Hdb.? 
122-3. ® Analogical extensions are often not thoroughgoing, which accounts for 
the continued presence of é in séssus, despite é in perf. séd7. 7 Replaced by 
égi, with é after féc?. ® Kent, Lang. 4.181-90. 


§185. SHORTENING OF LONG CONSONANTS, or as it is more commonly 
but incorrectly termed, simplification of doubled or geminated con- 
sonants (§42), took place in most positions. 

These long consonants were the product of composition, as in ad- 
diicd; of suffixation, as in ges-st; of consonant assimilation, as in sella 
from *sed-ld, asserd from ad + serd; of syncope, as in rettult from *re- 
tetult. 

I. Long consonants were shortened in PIE; see §130.V, §162. II. 

II. Long consonants were shortened in pIt. or in pLat. in several 
positions (examples of -ss-, §165); they remained only when intervocalic 
after a short vowel: 
accidit, addit, sufficit, agger, pelld, summus, annus, appetit, ferre, esse, mitto. 

II. A. Long consonants were shortened initial: 

dm- > mm-: materiés (§145.1; §108.IT). 
gn- > wn-: natus (§160. IIT. A). 

II.B. Long consonants were shortened anteconsonantal: 
dg > gg: agnésco. 
rz > rr: hordeum, cf. Gm. Gerste (cf. §166. III). 

*ner-rego: pergo, cf. perrézt. 
*alsnos > *allnos: alnus (§164.III). 
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II.C. Long consonants were shortened postconsonantal: 
dk > kk: *kord-kelom > corculum. 
pm > mm: *sarp-mentom > sarmentum. 
II.D. Long consonants were shortened final: 
rs > rr: *agros > ager (§124). 
dk > kk: *hod-ke > hoc, pronounced hocc! if the next word began 
with a vowel. 
-rd > -rr: *kord > cor, still pronounced corr? in Plautus’s time. 
II.E. Long consonants were shortened after long vowels and diph- 
thongs: 
dp > pp: sépond, cf. séd-rtid. 
dt > tt: *fertdd-te > fertote. 
dk > kk: *prai-diké > praeco. 
dn > nn: manare, cf. maded. 
For -ss- in this position, see §165.IV; for -ll-, which remained after 
most long vowels, see §177. III. 
III. Long consonants were shortened in pIt. or pLat. intervocalic after 
a short vowel, if the Latin accent followed: 
mamilla < *mammilla, to mamma. 
ofélla to offa. 
curt'‘lis < *currilis, to currus. 
omittd < *ob-mittd ($137. II). 
But effigid, corrimpo, etc., kept the long consonants by the analogy 
of the component parts. 


1 Verg. Aen. 2.664 has hocc erat in a very old Ms. ? Pl. Poen. 388. 


§186. LENGTHENING OF SHORT CONSONANTS, less properly called 
doubling or gemination of single consonants, took place as follows: 

I. In pIE, a type of nickname with a long medial consonant was 
developed, as in Lat. lippus ‘blear-eyed’, to Gk. Nimos ‘fat’, Lat. gibber 
‘humpbacked’, etc. This accounts probably for some Roman personal 
names like Gracchus, Appius, Mummius.! 

II. In pLat. or oLat., a short consonant was lengthened in compensa- 
tion when a preceding long vowel was shortened; see §182. III. 


1A. Meillet, Esquisse d’une Histoire de la Langue latine 166-9, who terms it 
‘expressive gemination’; but not all his examples are convincing. 


§187. VocALIzATION OF Consonants is to be recognized in several 
circumstances. 
I. PIE postconsonantal m n rl y w varied with em en er el ty uw; see 
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§167.I. The same variation persisted more or less through the history 
of the Latin language; see §129. II, and compare Anaptyxis, §188. 

II. pIt. nr ly w, when left between consonants as a result of syncope, 
became nr 17 w; see §124. 

III. plt. y > Lat. 2 after consonants other than d g s (§179.III). 

IV. elt. w > Lat. u medial after n and ¢ (§181.III). 


$188. Anapryxis is the development of a vowel between consonants. 

I. Anaptyxis was almost regular in Latin in the medial groups pl 
bl stl cl gl; the new vowel was e, becoming 7 before 1’ ($125.1I.C) and u 
before # (§125.1.E, II.C): 

*_dhilis in stabilis; *-dhlom in stabulum. 
postuld, postilr6. 

*pétlom: OLat. poclum', cuLat. pdculum. 
discipulus?, to *dis-capio, cf. disciplina. 
OLat. saeclum, cuLat. saeculwm. 
juglans and jugulans. 

extempl6é and extempuld®. . 

Anaptyxis did not occur invariably, as is seen by such pairs as disci- 
pulus and disciplina, juiguldns and juglans. Probably the position of the 
syllabic accent and the length of the preceding vowel were factors 
affecting it; in dactylic poetry the forms with anaptyctic short vowels 
between two long syllables were of necessity avoided, so that, for ex- 
ample, periclis had to be used there rather than periculis‘. 

The anaptyctic vowel was often lost by syncope in Late Latin, as in 
pertclum, giving Fr. péril. 

II. Anaptyxis took place in Old Latin in many foreign words, es- 
pecially from Greek, in consonant groups which were strange to Latin: 
cm: Tecuméssa from Gk. Teéexyunooa. 

Alcuména from Gk. ’AXkujvn. 
dracuma from Gk. dpaxyn. 
cn: cucinus from Gk. kixvos. 
mn: mina from Gk. pva. 

Later borrowings represented the groups more exactly: 
Aleména, drachma, cygnus (§160. III. B). 

III. Prothesis or the prefixing of a vowel before a word beginning with 
a consonant, is really a form of anaptyxis between words; this took place 
in Late Latin before initial s + consonant, from about 200 A.D. onward, 
starting in places where the preceding word ended in a consonant. 
The prothetic vowel was e or 7, by the influence of compounds beginning 
with ex- and in-°: 
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cLLat. scripta, LLat. escripta (cf. LLat. escripta < cuLat. exscripta), 
Fr. écrite; and LLat. iscripra® (cf. LLat. iscripta < cLLat. in- 
scripta), Ital. zscritta after consonants. 

cLLat. spiritus, LLat. espiritus’, Fr. esprit®; also LLat. ispiritus®, Ital. 
ispirito after consonants. 

cLLat. smaragdus, LLat. IsmMaraapus", cf. Fr. émeraude. 

1 Pl. Curc. 359. 2 Association with discé is only a popular etymology; there 
was no suffix -pulus! Pl. Aul. 93; this form occurs only at the end of the verse. 
4The Late Latin anaptyxis in groups containing a nasal or a liquid was only 
sporadic in late inscriptions, and can be omitted; cf. Sommer, Hdb.? 1389. * The 
importance of this change is that it is regularly represented in French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, and yields a living variation in Italian. ® CIL 8.2488. 7 Cf. CIL 
9.6408. §® Retaining the -s- unlike écrite, since esprit is a semi-learned word. 
Cr, Clb 217200 51" Cla 12,1971. 


§189. ASSIMILATION OF VOWELS, and similar influence on vowels, 
exerted by non-contiguous vowels. 

Assimilation, as here meant, is a change to complete or partial likeness 
to a near-by sound, or a prevention of a change to unlikeness. It is 
termed progressive if the prior sound exerts an influence on a sound 
later in the word, and regressive if a later sound exerts an influence on a 
sound earlier in the word. While very many sound-changes are of 
assimilative nature, those considered in this section are restricted to the 
limits given in the heading. 

I. Regressive Assimilation, irrespective of the accent: 

A. e > o before 6 6 of the next syllable, §88. III. D. 

B. e > 7 before 77 of the next syllable, §88. IV. B. 

C. € >7 before 7 y of the next syllable, §98. ITI. 

D. oe > & before % 7% of the next syllable, §112. IV. 

II. Progressive Assimilation, in unaccented syllables: 

A. € 6 d& was often kept in the second syllable if the initial syllable 
had the same vowel (§125 init.): 
segetem, elementum §125.1.C. 
spopondt, oportet §125. IT. C. 
alacer, calamitds §125. ITI. 

B. 6 of the second open syllable before vr > wu if the initial syllable 
had w: 
fulguris, sulpuris §125. II. E. 

C. The variation 7 and wu in writing the sound 7% was in part at least a 
matter of assimilation to a preceding vowel, §125. I. F. 

III, Assimilation of the -e- of the reduplicated syllable of the perfect 
tense to the vowel of the next syllable (regressive assimilation) took 
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place if the initial syllable of the present indicative had the same vowel 
as the second vowel of the perfect!: 

didict, cf. disco. 

oLat. pepugi?, cuLat. pupugi, cf. pungd. 

oLat. memordi?, cLLat. momordt, cf. morded. 

stiti to sistd, but steti to sto. 


1 Thus a double influence was exercised in favor of assimilation, which was 
lacking in such forms as cecidi to cadé, cecidt to caedé, pepuli to pellé, tetigt to 
tangé, dedi to dé. But abdidi to abdé got its -t- by weakening, not by assimilation. 
2 Citations in Gell. 6.9. 


§190. DisstmILATION OF VoweELs. Dissimilation is a change to 
unlikeness to a near-by sound, or a prevention of a change in the direc- 
tion of likeness. This was a much less common phenomenon than 
assimilation, but occurred in the following: 

I. vo- > ve- before rst, §91. III. 

II. -ow- > -av- antevocalic before the Latin accent, §91. V. A. 

III. -d- > -d- before -v-, §99. IV. 

IV. au > 4 in pretonic syllables when u stood in the next syllable, 

§119. IIT. 

_ -V. ein unaccented open syllables > e after 7, §125. I. B. 

VI. pL o remained unchanged after wu and v in positions where it 
would normally have become u, until the end of the Republic; this was 
perhaps not a dissimilation in speaking, but only in the writing, to avoid 
Vv = uu and vu; see §125. IT. G, §91. IV. A and note 2. 


§191. ConTRACTION oF VoWELS took place in many combinations, 
when in word-formation or word-inflection or by loss of intervocalic 
consonants two vowels became contiguous. 

I. In PIE, such contractions were numerous when two pure vowels 
(6 6 & a € 6 G) were adjacent, and when the two vowels would form a | 
diphthong; the PIE contractions represented in Latin are mainly con- 
tractions of the final vowels of -d- and -d- stems with the vowels of the 
case endings: 

G+ a > a: dat. filiae, Gk. ywpa ‘terrae’. 

6+ ai! > 67: dat. Praen. nvmasior’, cLLat. Numerié, Gk. tam ‘equo’. 
a + ats* > dis: dat.-abl. ménsts, Gk. dat. xwpars ‘terris’. 

o + as* > dis: dat.-abl. lwpis, Gk. dat. NdxKors. 

o + 6m > 6m: gen. deum, Gk. immwy ‘equorum’. 

o+2t>ot,e+2> et: loc. domi, Gk. oixor otxer. 

o + ad* > dd: abl. domé, Skt. damdd. 
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II. In pIt., contractions took place where by the loss of intervocalic y 
(§178. II) vowels of like quality were left adjacent to each other: 
*treyes: trés, Osc. tris. 

*torseyete: torréte. 
*ho-ydr-inos: hérnus, ef. Gm. Jahr ‘year’. 

III. Other contractions took place in Latin, where intervocalic y 
(§178. IT) or w (§181. VII) or A (§152. III. A) had been lost, and between 
the elements of compounds, as follows: 


A. Two vowels of like quality contracted to the corresponding long 
vowel: 
consvéveram and consvéram. 
lavatrina and ldtrina. 
si vis and sis ‘if you please’. 
nethil and nil. 
cohors and cors°. 
*dé-esse, whence désse®. 
*co-opid, whence copia, cf. 1n-opia. 
B. Vowels of unlike quality contracted as follows, giving the long 
vowel of the quality of one or other of the original vowels: 


éd > €: *dé-agd > déqgo. 
6€ > 6: *ko-eméd > cémo. 
6€ > 6: *pré-em6d > promo. 
6d > 6: *ko-agd > cogo. 
*ko-apula > copula. 
aGé > a: *plantdyesi > plantas’. 
Gé > é: *plantayést > plantés’. 
G6 > 6: *sdwel > *sd(w)ol > sdl, ef. Aeol. ’arédros, Gt. sawrl. 


But vowels of unlike quality did not contract when the second vowel 
was long and had the Latin accent: cod’ctus, coé’gi, but cdgd < *kd-ag6; 
aénus < *a(y)ésnos, but aeris < *dy(e)ses®. 

By recomposition: coaléscé, uncontracted. 

C. Falling diphthongs were formed in the following cases: 

etije+2z>et: rer, deinde!, 
o + €>0e: *ko-épisti > coepistt, whence *ko-ép2 > coepi"'. 
o0+121> 01: *ko-itus > coetus; coitus by recomposition. 
u+t> oe: *ob-awizdid > *obuizdi6 > oboedid. 

D. Medial and final ze > pLat. 7: 

*filie voc. > fili. 
*finies(z) 2nd sg. > finis’. 
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*finiomos > *finemos > finimus’. 
*tibio-can > *tibiecen > tibicen. 
But this contraction did not take place if the 7 stood in the initial 
syllable: pretds, hieto, hiems; nor if the e was in a closed syllable: 
PLat. *faciéns, cLLat. faciéns, facientem. 
parvés, if for pariéss®, 
Analogy also caused ze to remain in some words: 
societas, after socio-. 
parietem, after parvés., 


1Orei. ? CIL 12.3. *Oreis. 4Oredorod. § Varro ap. Non. 838M. ® Luer: 
1.43. 7 Such contractions as these were the chief basis for the reclassifying of the 
PIE verbs into the four Italic conjugations; for PIE had two conjugations only, to 
which the 6 and mi verbs of Greek correspond, while each of the four Latin con- 
jugations includes some verbs of each original PIE conjugation. & With syncope; 
Kent, AJP 52.84. °% Dative, Lucr. 3.918. 1° Regularly with the diphthong in 
Latin verse. 1! The influence of incépi, with the same meaning, probably rein- 
forced the tendency to contraction in this word. But co-épi occasionally sur- 
vives, as in Pl. Merc. 533, Lucr. 4.619. '2 Kent, Lang. 6.313-4. 4% From -eis, 
according to Stolz-Leumann 264; but if with original é, then no contraction would 
be expected. 


§192. AssIMILATION OF CoNsSONANTS by the influence of non-con- 
tiguos consonants: the partial or complete assimilation of consonants 
to contiguous consonants is one of the commonest phonetic phenomena, 
seen for example in such changes as the following: 

*fer-si > ferre; *wel-st > velle (§164. ITI). 

*sed-la > seila; *keldé > -cellé (§141. VII). 

ad in atting6, asserd, agger6, afficid (§145. II). 
*ap-douké > abdicé (§137. IV; partial assimilation). 
*en-parod > wmpero (§171. III). 

The present paragraph is limited to those instances, rather uncommon 
in Latin', in which the assimilative influence was exercised by a con- 
sonant not in contact with the consonant on which the influence was 
exercised?: 

I. PIE initial p- > PIt. kw- if the second syllable began with -kw- 
($132. IT). 

II. A few words suffered regressive assimilation in Latin: 
barba for *farba < *bhardhd, cf. NE beard. 
b62b6 for *pibd, cf. Skt. pibatz, ‘he drinks’. 
neglego for oLat. nec-legd.? 

III. A few words suffered progressive assimilation in Latin: 
prope < *pro-kwe (§132. II). 
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lium, borrowed from Gk. Xeipvov. 
formica, with complicated history, see §193. V. 


1 Examples are more numerous in Late Latin and in Romanic. 2 German 
‘Fernassimilation’. *Cf. Ter. Ph. 54. 


§193. DissIMILATION oF Consonants by the influence of non- 
contiguous consonants! is commoner than assimilation, and is found 
as follows?: 

I. In PIE a succession of two identical liquids was likely to be changed 
by dissimilation ($167. III). 

II. In plIt., the succession /——/ was changed to r 
($176. II). 

III. A following r prevented the change of intervocalic s to r (Rhota- 
cism, §166. II): 
maser, but maered; cf. maestus. 
soror < *swesdr, with rhotacism despite the following 7, by dissimilation 

against the preceding s.° 

IV. The prior of two n’s was changed to r if there was an intervening 
me (S07 LTD): 
carmen < *can-men; germen < *gen-men. 

V. Miscellaneous changes of dissimilative nature: 
meridiés from loc. *med(z)t dzé. 
lampa, older lumpa, from Gk. viudn ‘water-nymph’ ($96. V). 
formidé, perhaps from *mormidé, cf. Gk. wopyw ‘hobgoblin’. 
formica, perhaps from *mormikaé (cf. Gk. wipuné), which is a product of 

assimilation from *morw- or *worm-; cf. Av. maoiris, olr. moirb < 
*morw-, and Skt. vamras < “worm-, by metathesis‘. 

VI. Dissimilative loss occurred in reduplicated perfects of verbs 
beginning with sc- sp- st-, and in a few other instances: 
oLat. scicid?® for *sciscrdi, to scindo. 
spopondi for *spospondi, to sponded. 
stett for *stestt, to sto. 

Ceredlis < *Cererdlis, cf. Cerés Cerer-is. 

fistula < *flistula, ef. olc. blistra ‘to whistle’. 

praestigiae®, older praestrigiae’, to praestring6. 

silex silic-is < *skelik-, cf. Ir. scelic ‘rock’, oChSI. skolika ‘oyster’. 
agrestis < *agrestris, cf. terrestris, campester. 

VII. Dissimilative loss was an important factor in the development 
of PIE tst and similar groups in Italic; ef. §144. 


l or [——r 
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1 As with assimilation, there are numerous Late Latin and Romanic examples 
which are here disregarded. ? A. J. Carnoy, TAPA 49.101-13, gives an explana- 
tion of this phenomenon. *Sommer, Hdb.? 191. 4Cf. A. Walde, LEW? s.v. 
But forma is rather a derivative of ferire ‘strike’ than by dissimilation from 
*morg*h-ma, connected with Gk. pop. * Gell. 6.9.15-6. *® Pl. Capt. 524, cf. Pl. 
Aul. 630 praestrigidtor. 7 Caecil. Com. ap. Cic. ND 3.29.73. 


§194. Mrratuesis is the change of position of a sound, probably to 
convert an unfamiliar succession of sounds into one more familiar, or to 
introduce a resemblance to another word which was (rightly or wrongly) 
felt to be akin in meaning or in etymology.! 

Metathesis is of two varieties: interchange of position of two or more 
sounds, adjacent or separated; change to another position, with re- 
tention also of the old position. 

I. Interchange of position of sounds occurred as follows: 

I. A. In pIE, the nasal in the present tense suffix of verbs often 
changed place with a final stop of the root, producing the nasal infix 
(§167. IV): 
gungé, cf. Gk. fevyvvpe. 
pang6, ef. Dor. ra'yvipe ‘I fasten’. 

I. B. In PIE, wr wl became ru lu anteconsonantal, §75. 

I. C. Miscellaneous: 
ps > sp: vespa, NE wasp; but oHG wafs ‘wasp’, Lith. vapsd ‘gadfly’ < 

*wobh-sd. 
ks > sk: ascia, cf. Gk. aét'vn, Gt. agrzt. 
ra > ar: tarpessita?, from Gk. rparett’rns. 
ro > or: crocodilus and corcodilus’. 
r——l > | r: colurnus < *corulinus, to corulus. 
arcess6, whence accers0*. 
formica and its cognates, see §193. V. 

II. Change to a new position, with retention also of the old position 
(examples only in Late Latin and Romanic). 

ARTERMISIUS? for Artemisius. 
LANCTANTIS’ for lactaniis. 
corcodrillus’ for corcodilus, cf. I. C. 


1 Examples are not numerous in Latin, but are more so in Late Latin and 
Romanic. ? Assured metrically in Pl. Curc. 406, and the probable regular pro- 
nunciation in Plautus’s time, though the mss regularly have trap-. On the -ss-, 
ef. §24. % Phaedr. 1.25.4, 6; Mart. 3.93.7. 4 Both forms in Plautus; the meta- 
thesis was aided by the influence of accédo and other similar words; cf. Hoffmann- 
Walde LEW? 63, s.v. ®CIL 6.11915. ® CIL 3.p.806.24. 7 CGL 3.588. 
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§195. HapLtotoay is the loss of one of two groups of sounds! 
that are identical or similar in their consonants; ef. NE idolatry < 
Gk. eidwrodarpeia; Gk. dudopels and dudidope’s. In Latin, only sound- 
groups before the Latin accent were lost, unless that eliminated the 
group more significant for the meaning.? 

The following are types of formation, and in them the haplology was 
very early: 
liculentatem < *liculenti-tatem, to liculentus; also laculentitatem. 
débilitare < *débilitat-dre, to débilitat-em. 
héréditarius < *héréditat-drius, to héréditdat-em. 
calamitésus < *calamitat-dsus, to calamitdat-em. 
consvétidé < *cdnsvéti-tuidd, to cdnsvétus. 

The following are not types, but special examples: 
sémodius < *sémi-modius; whence sé-libra. 
nitricis < *nitri-tri’cis, whence nitrix < *nitri’-triz. 
véndd < vénun-do’, cf. véned < vénum eo by elision. 
venéficus < *venéni-ficus, but vené’ni-fer. 
gratulart < *grati-tulart. 
horrificus < horrori-ficus. 
tindecim < *tinundecem < *oinom-decem. 


1 Containing at least a consonant and a vowel, but not necessarily forming a 
syllable: the syllabic division was vé-nun-dé, but the psychological division for 
haplology was vén-un-dd. * As in NE mineralogy, from *mineralélogy; popular 
usage retains the phonetic form minerélogy, but learned usage has restored the 
other vowel to show the derivation from mineral. * Venunddé or venumdé is often 
found, as in Liv. 4.29.4. 


§196. SanpH1 is Phonetic Combination of words in compounds, 
phrases, and sentences; it produces many changes in initial sounds and 
sounds of final syllables. For when words are put closely together, 
the initials and finals normally develop as though in the interior of 
words; and on the other hand the initial sound of a phrase or sentence, 
just following a break in the stream of speech, and the final sound of the 
same, being just before a pause, may have quite different developments 
from the same sounds in the interior of a word or of a phrase. The 
phenomena of PIE which are of direct import for Latin—mostly already 
mentioned—are assembled at this point. 

I. Effects of Sandhi on initial consonants in PIE: 

A. Heavier groups of initial consonants were reduced: 

*dkmtém > centum, ef. decem. 
B. Loss of initial s- before consonants, §162. III. 
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C. Interchange of y w r etc. with zy uw er etc., after initial con- 
sonants, according to whether the preceding word ended in a vowel or a 
consonant, §167. I. 

D. Loss of y wr ete. after initial consonants, §167. IT. A. 

II. Effects of Sandhi on consonants of final syllables in PIE: 

A. Final voiced stops and spirants became voiceless before an initial 
voiceless stop or spirant, and voiceless became voiced before voiced; 
§130.I. Cf. NE I haf to for I have to. 

B. Final aspirated stops lost the aspiration before an initial consonant 
and at the end of the sentence. 

C. Final -ss was shortened, §162. II. 

D. Final -m -n -r -y -w were lost after long vowels, §167. II. B. 

EK. n before final -s was lost after a long vowel, §167. II. D. 

F. Final nasals were assimilated to the position of an initial stop; cf. 
Gk. rov dqyov, thu Bovdnv, tH viv (inscriptional examples). 

III. Effects of Sandhi on vowels of final syllables in PIE. : 

A. Final vowels of monosyllables might be lengthened; cf. Gk. ot, 
but Lat. td. 

B. Final -e -o -a might be elided before initial vowels. 

C. Crasis of final and initial vowels might occur, as in *nésti ‘non est’ 
from *ne estt. 

D. Finaliwu rete. became y or zy, w or uw, r or er, etc., before initial 
vowels, cf. §167. I. 


§197. SanpuI IN ITaLic: Errects on INITIAL SOUNDS. 

Where special developments of initial (or of final) sounds are observed, 
they are probably due in some degree at least to the special position in 
the word. This conclusion is reinforced if two differing developments 
are found, the reason for the difference being in that case attributable 
to differences in the preceding sounds, or to an immediately preceding 
pause. The notable developments of initial sounds in Italic, which 
may have been influenced by Sandhi, are the following: 

I. PIE spl- > plt. spl- or sl-, §132. III. 

II. Plt. ps- pt- > pit. s-t-, §137. I. 

III. PIE stl- > plt. stl- or sl-, §139. III. 

IV. PlE tw- > plIt. p-, §139. IL. 

V. PIE dy- > pit. yy- > y-, $141. III. 

VI. PIE dm- > plIt. mm- > m-, §145. I. 

VII. PIE ks- > pit. s-, $160. I. 

VIII. PIE sr- > plIt. br- > Lat. fr-, §163. III. 
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IX. plt. dl- > Lat. l-, §139. IT. 

X. Pit. dl- > phat. I-, §141. VII. 

XI. Plt. dw- > plat. b-, §141. IX. 

XII. plt. gn- > plat. n-, §160. III. A. 

XIII. elit. sm- sn- sl- > pLat. m- n- I-, §164. IV; cf. I and III above. 

XIV. Shortening of long initial consonants (‘simplification of gem- 
inates’), §185. II. A; cf. V and VI above. 

XV. Prothesis of a vowel in LLat., §188. III. 


§198. SanpHI IN ITatic: Errects ON FINAL CONSONANTS; the 
remarks on developments of initial sounds (§197 init.) are, mutatis 
mutandis, applicable to final sounds also. The chief phenomena of 
importance for Latin are the following: 

I. The PIE variation of -s and -z, according to the nature of the 
following initial sound (§162.1), continued into pIt., but -s alone 
survived into Latin.! 

II. In forming compounds, the final consonants of the prior element 
were in Plt. and pLat. often partially or completely assimilated to the 
initial consonant of the second element, §137. IV, V; §145. II, §164. IV 
end. 

III. In forming compounds, nasals were assimilated in pPIt. and in 
pLat. to the position of the following sound, §169. III, IV, VI, §171. III, 
IV, §173. III; sometimes even completely assimilated, §171. VII. 
Similarly, r was assimilated to 1, §175. IV. 

IV. Final long consonants (geminates) were shortened (simplified), 
§185. II. D, unless preceded by a short vowel and followed by an initial 
vowel; cf. §165. VI, §164.n4, §141. XI. 

V. PIE -t > plt. -d, $138. III. 

VI. pit. -rt-ct-st > Lat. -r -c -s, §139. VI. 

VII. plIt. -d was lost in Latin after long vowels and after 7, $141. X, 
Dele 
VIII. pit. -ls -rs > Lat. -l -r, §164. III; but ef. [IV above. 
IX. plIt.-s and -m were weak in oLat., §53, §56. 


1 The rhotacism of -s in Umbrian shows that -z persisted through the plt. 
stage into Umbrian. 


§199. SANDHI IN ITALIC: EFFECTS ON VOWELS OF FINAL SYLLABLES; 
see §197 init. The phenomena relevant for Latin are the following: 

I. pIt. long diphthongs were shortened before initial consonants, 
§120. II, and those in -2 lost the -2 before an initial vowel, §120. III. 

II. Final short vowels were often lost by syncope before initial con- 
sonants, §123. V. 
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III. Final vowels were subject to elision before initial vowels. This 
was a practice of natural speech in closely united phrases, seen in 
nillus < *n(e) tillus, anted < *ant(e) edd, animadverté < animum adverto. 
The poets generalized elision to apply to all final vowels, including 
vowels + m, and to diphthongs, before words beginning with a vowel 
or h, even where there was no close phrasing of the words, and actually 
at the end of sentences.! 

IV. Semi-elision, or shortening of final vowels before an initial vowel, 
was another practice of popular speech, §128. IV. 

V. The Iambic Shortening was another phenomenon of popular 
speech, starting in the final syllables of words of iambic value, §128. II. 

VI. The shortening of long vowels before final -t -m -l -r, §128. I, 
was somehow connected with the position at the end of the word, 
§182. 1, II, n2. 

VII. Final long vowels were shortened before enclitics, §128. ITI. 

VIII. Short vowels and diphthongs were weakened in final syllables, 
$126, §127, cf. §121. 

IX. The special development of enclitic est and es after words ending 
in a long or short vowel, in a vowel + m, in a diphthong, in a short 
vowel + s?, requires detailed consideration.’ 

A. With preceding final vowel, the type is termindtast = Oscan 
teremnatust. Here crasis, or contraction of the final vowel of the 
prior word with the initial vowel of the following, took place; for this 
reason the ending is here marked -dsi*. 

B. With preceding short vowel + s, there was probably haplology 
($195), since the conditions for it were present: 
amatust = amdat-us-es-t. | 

C. The final short vowel + m was only a writing for a nasalized 
vowel, §56, especially before an initial vowel. Crasis of this with est 
might therefore also occur; thus auditum est became auditumst. 

D. The enclisis of est to a word ending in a diphthong was rarer; it 
may be disputed whether crasis, or syncope of the initial e, or an ana- 
logical development took place: occultandaest® = occultandae est. 

E. When the enclitic verb was es, the only difference was the pos- 
sibility of syncope in an open syllable when the word after es began 
with a vowel; but it is more probable that the processes were the same 
as with est. Thus pollicitus es became pollicitus, often written pol- 
licitu’s® by the kindness of modern editors. 


1K. H. Sturtevant and R. G. Kent, Elision and Hiatus in Latin Prose and 
Verse, TAPA 46.129-66.. 2? Not merely after the participial -tus -ta -tum! Also, 
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this phenomenon can hardly be based on hypothetical enclitic forms ’st and ’s. 
3’ Examples, assured by metrical values: Pl. Men. 226 nullast = nulla est; 432-3 
negotist = negdtt est; 36 Emortuost = émortuos est; 282 insdnust = insdnus est; 49 
redeundumst = redeundum est; 494 mécumst = mécum est; 293 molestus = molestus 
es; 268 mulierums = mulierum es. 4 Oscan -tust represents *-t6 est, from earlier 
*-ta est. 5 Pl. Most. 288. ® Verg. Aen. 1.237. 


§200. DovusBLEtTs are variant forms found for the same word or case- 
form or suffix or other speech element, in use at one and the same time. 
Thus Claudius and Clédius, the aristocratic and the plebeian forms of the 
name, are doublets, since they were in use at the same time among the 
same group of speakers; but older Claudios and later Claudius are not 
doublets, since they were not used at the same time, except during a 
brief period of transition. 

The phenomena of doublets which will be listed here as of significance 
for Latin, do not include, generally speaking, the archaic variants 
preserved in legal formulas or in the poets, nor the variant forms of 
prefixes and prepositions.! 

I. The variation of stops in PIE produced doublet forms of the roots 
(§130. IV). 

II. The initial sound groups sometimes have two developments 
because of differences in the final sounds of the preceding word. 

A. The liquids, nasals, and semivowels after an initial consonant 
varied with the corresponding vowels, according to whether the preced- 
ing word ended with a vowel or with a consonant (§167. I): 
dy- and diy- in Jovem and diem (§167. I). 
dw- and duw- in bis and duis (§141. IX). 

B. The same sounds might disappear after the initial consonant, 
under conditions not definable (§167.II.A), producing doublet forms: 
root *frug- in frigés, *fug- in fungor. 

C. Some initial groups of consonants varied in their development, 
presumably according to whether the preceding final was vowel or 
consonant: 
stl- > stl- in stlis, sclis and sl- in Its (§139.III). 
spl- > spl- and sl- ($132. III). 

D. A prothetic vowel developed in Late Latin before initial s + a 
consonant, if the preceding word ended with a consonant (§188. III), 
producing doublet forms. 

III. The final sounds of words had double development, according 
to the nature of the initial sounds of the next word. 

A. The long diphthongs dz 67 were shortened before initial consonants, 
but lost the -7 before vowels (§120. II, III): 
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oLat. (dat.) ForRTVNA, cLLat. fortinae. 
Praen. (dat.) NvMASIOI, cLLat. Numerio. 

B. Final long consonants preceded by short vowels remained long 
before initial vowels, but were shortened before initial consonants 
(§185.II and II.D): 

Pl. ess antevocalic, es anteconsonantal ($165. VI). 
nom. hocc antevocalic, hoc anteconsonantal (§185.II.D). 
Pl. corr antevocalic, cor anteconsonantal (§185.II.D). 

C. Certain other consonants were lost final before certain initials: 
post and pos, §139. VI. 

D. Elision of some final sounds took place before initial vowels 
($199. IIT): 
mihilum and nthil. 

E. Syncope of some final short vowels took place before consonants 
($123°V); 
neque and nec. 
sive and seu (§110.ITI). 

IV. Wrong division between words produced forms with and without 
s- before another consonant (§162.III); the same process is seen in 
NE my Ned from mine Ed, the tother from that other, an adder from *a 
nadder, cf. Gm. Natter. 

V. Rapid speech and slow speech sometimes produced doublets: 
nil and nihil, praebed and praehibed, ditior and divitior (§152.III.A, 

§181. VII). 
ajo < *agyd, but prodigium and adagium < *-agiyom (§150.III). 
periclum and periculum, jaiglans and juguldns (§188.1). 

The rate of speech may also have been a factor in many of the 
phenomena listed in I-IV. 

VI. Analogies of various kinds produced variant forms, although the 
regular phonetic developments also remained in use: 

A. Recompounded forms: 
consacrare, but regularly weakened cénsecrare (§125. III). 
adgredior, but regularly assimilated aggredior (§145.I1). 

B. Decompounded forms: 
clado, but regular claudé (§127. VI). 
gressus, cf. *grassus in grassdrz (§144). 

C. Paradigmatic analogy: 
deus, regular phonetic development, whence gen. de7, etc.; but divos, 

analogical to divt divd, which are phonetically regular (§110.n2). 

D. Miscellaneous: 
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Quintius, regular; but Quinctius with -c- after quinque (§161.IV). 

facultds, regular; but facilitds after facilis ($124). 

conicio, written both for regular conicié6 and for analogical conjicid 
($179. IIT). 

fidéi, regular; but fidé after dzé etc. ($183). 

VII. Differing linguistic processes acting on the same word some- 
times produced doublets: 

A. Assimilation and Vowel Weakening may act in different ways on 
the same word: 
anatem by assimilation, anitem by weakening (§125.III, §108.III). 
elementum by assimilation, aliamentum by weakening (§125.1.C). 

B. Dissimilation and the absence of the same produced doublet forms 
of certain suffixes (cf. §167. ITI): 

-alis originally and -dris by dissimilation, as in aequélis and militaris 
($176.1). 
-tlom > -culum and -crum, as in pidculum and lucrum (§138.II). 

C. Metathesis produced doublet forms of some words, as crocodilus 
and corcodilus (§194.1I.C). 

VIII. Dialectal differences produced doublets; a word was not 
infrequently borrowed from another: dialect and used concurrently 
with the native form, often with a somewhat divergent meaning. The 
following types may be noted in Latin: 
jocur, dialectal jecur (§88.III.D). 

Albius, dialectal Alfius ($136. III). 

ad-, dialectal ar- (§141.V). 

hariolus, dialectal fariolus (§152.I1.A). 
Valerius, dialectal Valesius (§166.II end). 
coquina, Oscan popina (§153. VI). 
Claudius, plebeian Clédius (§119.III, §41). 
aula, plebeian 6lla ($177. III, §41). 

IX. Hyperurbanism, the effort to avoid a plebeian or country pro- 
nunciation, also produced a few doublets: 
plodere, and hyperurban plaudere (§99.V). 

X. Paradigmatic doublets commonly represent different formations 
in the same use: 
old gen. familias in pater familias; later formation familiae. 
old gen. pl. dewm; new analogical form dedrum. 
abl. amni, i-stem form; amne after loc. of consonant stems as abl. 


1 See especially §137.IIJ-IV and notes, §161.I, §164.IV, for ab and abs 4, ex @, 
ob and ops- os-, sub and sups- sus-, and their changes; §145, for ad and its changes. 
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This Appendix enables the user to trace the Latin sound back to its 
origin, by giving the sections in which the Latin sound in question is 
reached by the regular processes of development. The most common 
or the regular sources of the sound in question come first; a dash is 
placed before the less frequent sources. A citation like 88. III is to be 
understood as including all parts of III, namely A to D inclusive; but 
if C were not to be included the reference would be given as 88. III. A-B, 
D. Some analogical developments have of necessity been omitted; 
otherwise, it is hoped, this tabulation is reasonably complete. 


ad < earlier a 94.I];--0 91.V.A; @ 97.II, 128.I-IV, 182. 

din non-initial syllables also < earlier a 125. III, 126. III. A, 189.11.A. 

G < earlier d 100. II —- aw 41, 119. III; 6 99.1V; a 184; by contraction 
191. II-III. 

ae < earlier az 114.1]; a 121. 

ai < earlier az 114.III, 164. VI, 179.1V; by contraction 35. 

au < earlier aw 119.1];--6 99.V; aw aw 123.1, 182. IT. 

b < earlier b 136; f 186.III; dw 141.IX; ) 143.1IV;--p 1387.IV; 
td 145.11; gw 153. VI; s 163 III; p f 192.111. 

c < earlier k 148.1];--p137 V;td 145.1]; kw 153.1I-IV; g x 160. IV. 

ch < Greek x 50. 

d < earlier d 141.1], X; ) 143.11]; —-- dw 141. 1X; ¢ 145.11. 

é < earlier e 88.II;-—-o 91.II]; a 94.11]; 2 95.11], 95.n1; é@ 97.1, 
128. I-IV, 182, 183. 

é in non-initial syllables also < a e o 125.1. A—B; e 126.1, 189.11. A;2 
126.IV; 0 126.I1.B; a 126.111.B-C. 

é < earlier é 98.IJ;--—d 100.III; ae 38; ec 110.1V, 127.V; e 184; by 
contraction 191.II-III. 

et < earlier et 110.V, 164. VI, 179.1V; by contraction 35, 36, 191. 
III.C. 

ez in non-initial syllables also < earlier az 127. III. 

eu < Greek e , contraction, onomatopoeia 40;—--e:w 110.III. 

f < earlier f } 136.II-III, 143.11;-- p 187.V; ¢ d 145.11; x 152.11. 
A-B; xw 153.VI, 159.1; s 168.II], 164.VIII; m 168.II-III, 
193.V. 

g < earlier .g 150,11; x) 152. TRCAAIl. Be 137eV tid dao: 
gw 153.II-V; k 192. II. 
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g (= ») < earlier k g x 160.II-III. A-B. 

gv < earlier gw 157.IIJ; xw 159. III. 

h < earlier x 152.I].A, III.A;--f ) 136. II. 

4 < earlier 7 95.I];--—e 88.IV, 124.n4, 189.1.B, 189.III; 7 97.II, 
128. I-IV, 182, 183. 

i in non-initial syllables also < earlier a e 0 125.1.C—D; 7 125.IV;--e 
126.1;2126.1V; y (consonant) 179. ITT. 

1/u% (34.111) < earlier aeiowu125.1.F;u 96.V. 

7 < earlier 7 101.II; ec 110.1I];—- é 98.III, 189.1.C; oc 112.III; ou 
117. III; zsy 164.VI1; 7 184; by contraction 191. II-III. 

it in non-initial syllables also < ec 127.1;--—o71 ai 127 II. 

7 (consonant 2) < earlier y 179.II-IV;--—e 7 129.II; d 141.III; g 
150. III; s 164. VI. 

k, see c. 

l < earlier 1 177. II-III; --—d 141.IV, VII; s 164.1II; » 171. VII-VIII, 
Poo. V3 7 175.1V, 192.111; w 181. 1V. 

m < earlier m 169.II;—-7 171.III; p 6 f 137.1I-III; ¢ d p 145.1; 

Peek gin. L600) LL: 

nm <eaflier n 171.I1I;-—m 169.III-IV; » 173.11]; d 141.VI; td p 
145.1. 

n (= ») < earlier » 173.1I1;--— m 169.VI; n 171.IV. 

6 < earlier o 91.II;-—-e 88.III, 189.I.A, III; a 94.1V; wu 96.1V; 6 
97 .II, 128.I-IV, 182. 

6 in non-initial syllables also < earlier a e o 125.II.A, E-G, 126.II.A, 
190. VI;—--—o 189.II.A 

6 < earlier 6 99.II;—- au 41, 119.III; 02 112. VI; ow 117.11; o 184; 
by contraction 191. II-III. 

oe < earlier o¢ 112.I1V;--—by contraction 191.III.C. 

ot < earlier ot 112.V, 164.VI, 179.IV;-—-—by contraction 35, 37, 
19 TIL .C. | 

ou < by contraction 35; earlier ow 35.n2. 

p < earlier p 133.11; -— 6 137. IV; tw 139.IV; ¢ d 145.11; kw 153. VI, 
192. IIT. 

ph < Greek ¢ 50. 

q, see c. 

qv < earlier kw 155.1II;--cu 129. III 

me eearuerer Wolly 2 1661, 16651V; ~—daldh Vi VIII \fin., 
193.V; s 164. III; n 171.1I1, VII, 193. IV; 1 176.11; by metathesis 
194. IT. 

rh < Greek 6 50. 
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s < earlier s 164.II, VII.A; ss 165.II, IV-VI, 144;--¢ d 145.II; 
r 164. III fin.; sw 164. VII. A; 2 166.1, 193. III. 

t < earlier ¢ 139.II, V, 144;--—d 141. VIII, 145. II. 

th < Greek @ 50. 

% < earlier u 96.III;—-o0 91.IV, 91.V.B; @ 97.II, 128.I-IV, 182, 
183; w 189. III; w 1389. V, 141. 1X, 181. III, X; usw 164. VII.B. 

a in non-initial syllables also < earlier o 125.II.C, E, 126.II.A, 
189.1II.B; wu 125.V, 126.V; e 125.1.E;--0 ai 125.II.D. 

w/t, see t/t. 

a < earlier @ 102.II; o2 112.II, 189.1.D; ow 117.1I;--6 99.III; u 
184; by contraction 191. II-III. 

@ in non-initial syllables also < earlier ow au 127. VI. 

ui < earlier oz and onomatopoetic 39, 127. IV. 

v (consonant u) < earlier w 181.11. IX;--w 164. VII.A; ww 181.XI; 
dw 141.1X; gw 157.II-II]; yw 159.1II; sw 164. VII.B; u 129. 
I-II, 139.V. 

x < earlier c of any origin + s; cf. 55. 

y (vowel) < Greek v 34. II. 

yt < Greek vz 39.n8. 

z< Greek ¢ 54. 


NEW SOUNDS DEVELOPING IN LATIN: 
< and u, by anaptyxis 188.I-II. | 
e and 1, by prothesis 188. ITI. 
Doubling of consonants, 182. III, 186. 
Repetition by metathesis, 194. IT. 
p in ml 168. III, in ms and mt 169. V. 
w after cand g 153.V. 


SOUNDS LOST IN ITALIC OR IN LATIN: 


Short vowels, by syncope 123-4. 
Short vowels, by elision 128.V, 199. III. 
e in est es, 199. 1X. 
Groups of sounds, by haplology 195. 
Stops in certain groups 161. 
Simplification (shortening) of geminated (long) stops 185; of ll 177.III; 
of ss 165; of yy 179 .IV; of ww 181. XI. 
Osa 161 ae TLV 
c, see k. 
d 141. X-XI; 161.1, III,V. 
TRO (sa. 
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g 161.I-II, IV. 

g (= ») 160. ITT. 

fe 152..1T AD TTA: 

7 (consonant y) 178.11; 179. III-IV. 

k 160.1; 161.I-II, IV-V; 193. VI. 

{ 193. VI. 

m 160.II. 

WAT IOV: 

ak 160. 1I1.B. 

p 132.111; 137.1-I1; 161.1, 101, V; 164. TV fin: 
plyoo Rit JO3 VI: 

s 164.IV-V, VII.B; 193. VI. 

£139.III, VI; 144; 161.1, III, V; 164.IV fin. 
v 125.1I.D; 164. VII; 181. V—-XI. 

a 161), I: 

21660 7EiI. 
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EXERCISES 


The 30 Exercises which are here given are planned to cover in reason- 
able fashion the material in the main text of this book; they are not of 
uniform length, and, when used with a class, should be redivided at the 
discretion of the instructor. 

For those who do not desire to use the 30 Exercises as a Complete 
Course, a rearrangement is suggested into an Elementary Course and an 
Advanced Course. The Elementary Course, of 24 Lessons, is a selection 
from the Exercises, covering essentially those phenomena which require 
mainly a knowledge of Latin itself, and is therefore a Course in Latin 
Word Development. The Advanced Course, in 18 Lessons, contains 
chiefly problems for which a comparison with other languages is neces- 
sary, and is accordingly a Course in Latin Etymology. The arrange- 
ment is as follows: 


ELEMENTARY Coursg, in 24 Lessons: 


J-II Exercise I. 

III Exercise IT. 

IV Exercise IV. 

V Exercise V. 

VI Exercise VI. 

VII Exercise VII. 

VIII Exercise XII. 

Lx Exercise XIII. 

xX Exercise XIV. 

XI Exercise XV. 

XII Exercise XVI. 

XIII Exercise XVII in part (study §137; examples damnum to lapsus). 

XIV Exercise XVIII in part (study §141.I1V-XI, §144, §145; examples lingua 
to quid, pessimus to hoc). 

XV Exercise XX in part (study §153, §160; examples qvom to coquont, coquos 
to Petrénius, examen to ductus, contémino to nix). 

XVI Exercise XXI. 

XVII Exercise XXII in part (study §164.III-IV; examples collum, abin, farrea 
to divido). 

XVIII Exercise XXIII. 

XIX Exercise XXIV in part (study §169.IJI-VI, §171.III-VI, §173.1IT; ex- 
amples eundem to irritus, septentridnés to princeps, ingrdtus to cd- 
sentiont). 
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xX Exercise XXV in part (study §175.III-IV, §176.II, §177.II1; examples 
postulé to saeculum). 

XXI Exercise XXV in part (study §179.III-IV, §181.VII-IX; examples 
obliscar, qvoniam, implérunt). 

XXII Exercise XXVII. 

XXIII Exercise XXVIII. 

XXIV Exercise XXIX in part (study §196 first part, and §199; examples et, 
abiti6, and the metrical reading). 


ADVANCED Coursg, in 18 Lessons: 


I Exercise III. 

tt Exercise VIII. 

III Exercise IX. 

IV Exercise X. 

V Exercise XI. 

VI Exercises XII-XVI (review). 

VII Exercise XVII. 

VIII Exercise XVIII. 

IX Exercise XIX. 

x Exercise XX. 

XI Exercise XXII. 

XIT Exercise XXIII. 

XIII Exercise XXIV. 

XIV Exercise XXV. 

XV Exercise XX VI. 

XVI Exercise X XIX, with review of XX VII-XXVIII. 
XVII Exercise XXX, examples pater to centum. 
XVIII Exercise XXX, examples ab to dicé. 


EXERCISE I. INTRODUCTORY 


Study §§1-10. 

Name the features which unite a set of languages into a group, and 
explain in what ways these features may tend to disappear. Name some 
representative language groups. 

Name the eight main divisions of the Indo-European group. 

Where did the original Indo-Europeans live? How did the Indo-Euro- 
pean dialects spread? What were the characteristics of the original 
speech? 

How do we determine what were the sounds of the primitive Indo- 
European speech? 

Define the following terms and, if possible, give an illustrative 
example: vowel, consonant, stop, continuant, spirant, nasal, liquid, 
semivowel, sibilant, nasal, voiceless, voiced, bilabial, labial, labio-dental, 
interdental, dental, post-dental, alveolar, palatal, velar, uvular, labio- 
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velar, vocalic nasal, vocalic liquid, shwa, reduced vowel, palatal or front 
vowel, velar or back vowel, open vowel, close vowel, diphthong, rising 
diphthong, falling diphthong, aspirated stop, aspirate, non-aspirate, 
lateral liquid, central liquid. 

What is the Phonetic Law, or the Law of the Young Grammarians? 
What is the meaning of ‘law’ in the term ‘phonetic law’, and what is a 
better name for it? 

Name the dialects of the Italic branch of Indo-European. 

Name the languages known to have been spoken in Italy in ancient 
times. 

Name the chief languages from which the speakers of Latin borrowed 
words. 

Name the chief modern languages derived from Latin, and the 
countries in which they are spoken. 

What are the main sources for Latin Grammar? Describe briefly 
the contents of the books listed in §10, so far as they are accessible 
to you and in a language which you read. 


EXERCISE II. THE ALPHABET 


Study carefully §§11-27. 
§§11-13. Name the source from which the Greeks got their alphabet, 
and that from which the Romans got theirs. 
§14. Give the history of the Roman numeral characters I v x LC DM. 
§27. Why did the Romans sometimes speak of the alphabet as 
having only 21 letters? What was then its final letter? 
Explain the orthographic peculiarities in the following: 
§15. Praen. tvgorcos! < Gk. Avxodpyos; oLat. OQVPATVM?; AFRIKANVS'; 
oLat. sAKRos* nom. sg.; oLat. pVCNANDOD’. 
§16. oLat. paTrR®, 
§18. oLat. PROXSVMEIS’; vcsor®. 
§19. oLat. acc. sg. GREMIV®. 
§20. oLat. agcora'®, iggerunt!®. 
§21. oLat. svprRAsES!!; Praen. actLEs’?? < Gk. ’AyiAdels; SABEL’IO!, 
§22. oLat. GESISTEL, sEEDES!®; vVIvVEREM!®; ms metuus; Fal. vootvm!’; 
PAPIVS!8, FECERIT!®, HORA?°, IVLIO7!. 
§23. oLat. Bacas?” < Gk. Baxxas; oLat. carTaco*®; oLat. rétor*4, 
Rodus** < Gk. pnrwp, ‘Pddos. 
§24. murra < Gk. wtppa; oLat. séna® < Gk. fwvn; atticisso*® < Gk. 
ATT UKiCW. 
§25. Azidx?’. 
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§26. SALAIVS’®, NFMPHIVS??; JOdIMVS, VOAIMVS, VOVIMVS on the same 
inse.*° 


1CIL 17.555. ? CIL 17.585. 3? CIL 6.1479." 4*CIL 12.1. §CIL 17.25. * CIL 
17.216. 7 CIL 1?)582, °* Cf. CIL 5.1685. *CIL 12.10. 1° Accius ap. Prise. 
2.30 K. 4™CIL 12.10. %CIL 14.4106. %CIL 5.1361. %CIL 12.10. 15 CIL 
17712020 CIL.  Spiv76.027 CIL 12.365. 28.C1U, 17)15783,.4" CLL, ..11 4632: 
OCT 214. Ae OU 12.707) © 22 CLI 12 S81 iy OlL 122585.) 24 Varro. caps 
Cassiod. 7.154.1-3 K. 25 Pl. Merc. 925 ms. *% Pl. Men.12. 27 Cic. ap. Vel. Long. 
7.64.16 K. ?§ CIL 6.2041. 29 CIL 12.1. p.247. 3° CIL 6.2034. 


EXERCISE III. THE ALPHABET 


Review §§11-27, and explain the significance for spelling or for 
pronunciation, of the orthographic peculiarities in the following: 


oLat. aggéns, aggvilla'. KARISSIMO}, 

ANNOS?. oLat. KasTorvs", 

oLat. ace. ANTIOCO® < Gk. ’Avrioxoyv. oLat. LATE, 

oLat. agvTr'. oLat. oQVOLTOD!® = occulté. 
CEDRE® = cédere. oLat. PEQVLATVV!", 

CENACVLA®, oLat. pILEMO! < Gk. ®ivAjnuwr. 

MS curruUus. oLat. pILOoMvsvs!® < Gk. @iAdpovgos. 
Divo’. oLat. QVEL’. 

oLat. BEIS®. oLat. Séthus?® < Gk. ZiGos. 

oLat. ESET®, oLat. sticopanta?! < Gk. ovxopartns. 
oLat. EXSIGITO®. oLat. sumbola®! < Gk. cipBorda. 
oLat. Ivara! = jugera. oLat. Suractisds®! < Gk. Zupaxotoas. 
oLat. IvpIKandis"!. oLat. Suriam?! < Gk. Zupiav. 

oLat. IVVLIVS”. oLat. VOBEIS”. 


iPrise 2-00 ,i0 4. 2, CI 401136. .* Chieti 12, ¢ Clb 12.86. | 5 Cli 12.366. 
6CIL 4.1186. 7CIL 9.553838. §CIL 12.581. ®*CIL 12.582. 1°CIL 17.585. 
WOCIL) 12.15. @ CIL 17.2191. *%CIL 9.552. 1*CIL 12.586.) 4° CIL. 17.1214. 
16CIL 12.581; engraved pav-. 17 CIL 12.587; engraved -tvm. 18 CIL 1?.681. 
19 CIL 12.7. 2° Prise. 2.36.21 K. 74 Cassiod. 7.153.138 K. 2? CIL 12.581. 


EXERCISE IV. PRONUNCIATION OF VOWELS 


Study §§$28-41. 

What are our sources for a knowledge of the pronunciation of Latin? 

What are the most valuable modern works on the subject? 

What do we mean by ‘the sound of a letter’, and how may the idea 
be better expressed? 

Pronounce carefully the following words, and give an accurate 
phonetic description of the sounds specified: 
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é in vento, venti. e7 in Veji, Marejus. 

o in nota, notus. oe in Poeni, 07 in Boja. 

a in amas. ae and aj in datae, Bajae. 

2 in mitt, mist. ut in huic, cujus, cut. 

u in tu, tundo. eu in Théseus < Gk. Oncets, 

The second vowel in Aeschylus, seu, neuter, neutiqvuam. 
tegimentum, monumentum. au in causa. 


EXERCISE V. PRONUNCIATION OF STOPS 


Study §$§42-50. 
Pronounce carefully the following words, and give an accurate 
phonetic description of the sounds specified: 
The doubled consonants in palla, annus, cassus, vitta, horred, addicé, 
appeto. 
p in potus. 
b in bene, bibit, absque, subter. 
t in tenwit, gustitia, sdlstetrt, quaestso. 
din dente, diés, medius. 
c and qg in carent, centum, cito, convento, cura, officia; parcd, parcis, par- 
cunt, parcat, parcet; qui, aqva, antiqvos, perspicuos. 
g in ago, agis, agunt, agds, agés; adagium; sangvis, segmentum, agnus. 
ph, th, ch in Karthago, triumphus, Cethégus, philosophia, Archias. 
Explain the phonetic significance of the orthographic peculiarities 
in the following words: 
Ital. scritto, scrisst < Lat. scriptum, scripsi. 
LLat. issn! for zpse. 
PLEPS’; OLat. optegit?; LLat. VENE*. 
LLat. z as an abbreviation for dzés°. 
concié for conte. 
«kin Gk. 2ktrwy = Scipio. 
k in Kaeso. 
-g in Saguntum < Gk. Zaxvv6os. 
b in Burrus® < Gk. Ilvppos. 


1CIL 4.148. 2 CIL2.34. *% Pl. St. 384. 4 CIL 6.7582. ® CIL 5.1667. ® Enn. 
ap. Cic. Or. 160. 
EXERCISE VI. PRONUNCIATION OF CONTINUANTS 


Study §§51-61. 
Pronounce carefully the following words, and give an accurate 
phonetic description of the sounds specified: 
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f in ferd, cdnficié, rifus. 
h in hasta, trahd, nihil. 
s in stant, sanctus, rosa, posuit, diés. 
2 in z0na, gaza. 
x in ex, exerced, Xerxzés. 
m in magnum, domus, tmperator. 
n in notus, in, Anvénis; ingerd, anculus, nunqvam; infdns, consul. 
r in reddere, jecur, cordis. 
Lin lingva, alle, Siculus, Sicalia, s6l, plumbum, doliwm. 
j in jungo, conjungo, ejus. 
v in voved, larva, advoco. 
Explain the phonetic significance of the orthographic peculiarities 
in the following: 
ms comfier?!. 
honustum? for onustum; aedés* for haedos. 
vita ila dignus locéqve* at the end of a dactylic hexameter verse. 
LLat. Alesan(der)®, artex®, XEXTA’. 
SENTEMTIAM®; PROVICIAS?; LLat. SINGNIFER!®, 
Maspiter"!, cf. Mars; Fal. mact? = Lat. Marci. 
GENOARIAS®, 
Gk. Tloumnuos, Woureos, Tourneros't = Lat. Pompejzus. 
Ldaviniaqve vénit at the end of a dactylic hexameter verse”. 
comvocat!*; divitis and ditis; LLat. Brx1T!’. 
Gk. Nepova and NepSa on the same inscription of the 2nd century after 
Christ}. 


1Verg. Aen. 4.116 ms. ? Gell. 2.3.3. 3 Quint. 1.5.20. 4 Lucil. ap. Cic. Or. 
161. * Cf. CIL 7.133. & Probi App. 4.198.29 K. 7 CIL 12.5869. *® CIL 12.593. 
9CIL 3.2.p.782. 1° CIL 6.3637. 1! Varro LL 9.75. 12 CIL 11.3159.2a. *% CIL 
12.934. %4Cf. CIG 5059. 15 Verg. Aen. 1.2. 1° Mar. Vict. 6.18.22 K. 17 CIL 
5.1625. 18 CIG 2572. 


EXERCISE VII. SYLLABIFICATION AND ACCENT 


Study §§62-68. 
Give the condensed practical rule for syllabic division. Divide the 
following words into syllables, and give reasons for the divisions: 


dignitds dixérunt proptervos 
subterrdneus mercennarius tenebrae 
litera, littera agro poculum, poclum 


Define length by position and length by nature. Give the rule for 
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the Latin accent. Prounounce the following words, and give the 
reason for the position of the accent: 


abin benefis illic 

abit! conficis anterlocitor 
appropinqvatum déducitis wstuc 
appropinqvo deande libertas 
arbutus dépositus loquimint 
-Arpindas édic mendicus 
benefacis Erings petitrd 


Define enclisis and proclisis. Pronounce the following words and 
phrases, and explain the enclisis or proclisis therein: 


antea tnvicem quaecumquve 

ante ards matronave quibuscum 

haec inter? nonne triumuirum (gen. pl.). 
allaec nonvis 

umfronte praebed < *prai-habed 


1P]. Mil. 1831. 2 Hor. Sat. 2.6.59. 


EXERCISE VIII. THE ABLAUT SERIES 


Study §§69-77. Read over §§78-84. 

Name the ablaut series and the ablaut grades of the non-italicized 
portions of the following words!: 
ago, Skt. ajdmi; ambagés. 
ancus; uncus < *onkos. 
atrox?; odor, odiwm?; ddi. 
cds; catus (§68). 
decet; doced; discé < *di-dk-sko. 
dicd, oLat. deicd; zndicare; dictus. 
diicéd < *deukd*; dux, duczs; ductus. 
ed6, éd7. 
ed < *eyd; is < *eisz; itum, cf. Gk. iréds; iéns < *iynts, euntis < 

*eyontes. 
fugz6, fuga (= Gk. dvyn); fig? < *bhougaz; cf. Gk. debya. 
finus < *-nos; fiunestus. 
gndsco, gnarus, co-gnitus < *-énatos. 
legd; léx, légis; colléga. 
linqv6; reliqvt < *-loiqvai, cf. Gk. Nédoura, deizw. 
lupus, oLat. lwpos; lupe. 
mater = Dor. ua'rnp; matris, cf. Dor. parpds; matrem = Dor. parépa. 
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neco, noceo. 
pés, pedis. 
plénus, pliis < *plé-zs. 
rér7; ratus, rato. 
rego; réx, régis. 
spatzum; prosperus, cf. Skt. sphiras ‘fat’; spés, spérdare. 
terra; torred, extorrvs. 
vided; vidi < *woidaz; viderint < *weidzsint. 
1 Sample Solution: ag6 : -dgés shows a variation a : d, found in the a : o series 


(§71); agd has the normal grade; -dgés has the long grade. 2 tr < earlier dr, 
§141. VIII. *Skutsch, Glotta 2.230-46. ‘4 The eu is seen in Gt. tiuha. 


EXERCISE IX. THE SHORT VOWELS 


Study §§85-96. 
Give the history of the specified sounds in the following words, starting 
from the PIE!: 
ein -quve, Gk. re, Skt. ca. 
eqvos, Skt. asvas, Gt. aiha-. 
medius, Gk. péoos, Skt. madhyas, Gt. midjis. 
Falerii, cf. Falisct. 
testis < *tri-stis, cf. §95.n1. 
perna, cf. Skt. parsnis ‘heel’. 
Why is there no assimilative change of -e- in merus, lepor, venia? 
o in domus, Gk. ddu0s. 
toga, OHG dach ‘roof’. 
mold, olr. melim? ‘I grind’. 
somnus, Skt. svapnas, ole. svefn. 
novem, Gk. év-véa, Skt. nava, Gt. niun. 
volt vult, cf. Lith. pa-velt ‘he will’. 
Explain the variation vortex vertex. 
a in azis, cf. Gk. d&wv, Skt. aksas. 
status, Gk. orarés, Skt. sthitas. 
stantem to stdre. 
lavadre, but Gk. do0(¢)éw. 
tin iterum, Skt. ztara- ‘other’. 
ovis, Gk. 8(¢)is, Skt. avis, Lith. avis. 
septingenti to septem. 
dignus to decet. 
lignum to legé ‘I gather’. 
ingratus, inceptus, ineptus. 
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u in unda, cf. Skt. wndat: ‘he moistens’. 
sub, Gk. bré, Skt. wpa ‘near’. 
uncus, Gk. éyxos ‘barb’. 
ungven, OHG ancho ‘butter’, Skt. afjis ‘ointment’. 
pluor pludris to verb *pl6vd. 
mulsus to mellis, Gk. pédcros. 


1 Sample Solution: In -qve, e corresponds to e of Gk. re and to a of Skt. ca. 
By the table in §79, Gk. e represents (normally) only PIE e; Skt. a represents 
(normally) PIE e o a, sometimes a, but the c before the a indicates a palatal 
vowel (§82. VI), which can be only e. The e in -qve is therefore descended from 
PlE e: PIKe > plt. e in most positions (§85.I); pIt. e > Lat. ein most positions in 
initial syllables (§87.II, §88.II). [It will not be necessary to describe the history 
of the sounds so elaborately after a few have been done in detail.] 2 PIE e > 
olr. e. 


EXERCISE X. THE LONG VOWELS AND THE LIQUID AND 
NASAL VOWELS 


Study §§97-108. 
Give the history of the specified sounds in the following words, start- 
ing from the PIE: 
é in plénus, cf. Gk. rdnpns. 
réx, cf. Skt. raja, Gall. Orgeto-riz'. 
6 in potus, ef. Gk. rwvw ‘I drink’. 
vox, Skt. vak. 
Gin paz, cf. Dor. ra'yvipe ‘I fasten’. 
Zin haedinus, Gt. gdtteins. 
u@ in stis, Gk. is. 
ta, Gk. ru'-vn, oChSI. ty, ole. pa. 
Give the history of the sounds? in the following words: 
m: wn-ventus, Gk. Bards ‘gone’, Skt. gatds, cf. Skt. gam- ‘go’. 
septem, Gk. érra, Skt. saptd, cf. Gk. €Bdouos ‘seventh’, Skt. saptamas. 
nm: méns, Skt. matis; mementd, Gk. weuarw ‘let him be eager’; cf. Lat. 
moned. 
nomen, Skt. nama, gen. namnas. 
énsis, Skt. asis ‘sword’. 
3: gnarus, cf. Skt. jandti ‘he knows’. 
portus, OHG furt ‘ford’. 
ortus, Skt. rids ‘set into motion’. 
urged, cf. Lith. verziu. 
j®: grdnum, Skt. jirnds ‘crushed, old’. 
marced, cf. Gk. auopyn ‘olive-lees’. 
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I: mollis, Skt. mrdus. 
occultus to *keld, olr. celim. 
[3: cladés to percelld < *-ldo. 


1 pIE é > Gall.7. 2 These are all liquid and nasal vowels, as indicated in the 
margin. 3 Orits variants, cf. §108. 


EXERCISE XI. THE DIPHTHONGS 


Study §$§109-21. 
Give the history of the sounds specified in the following words: 
7 in ts, Skt. est; 2 in z¢ (§128. I), Gk. efor, Skt. etz. 
eu in seu, cf. stve;7 in cLL sz, oL snr. 
a in cira, cf. oLat. COBRAVERVNT’, Pael. coisatens ‘curaverunt’. 
7 in vicus, Gk. ofxos ‘house’. 
a in gliten, cf. Gk. yNouds ‘gum’. 
ain spima, cf. oHG fem ‘foam’. 
oe in Poenus, but & in Punicus. 
ae in cLLat. caedito, but e in rustic CEDITG?. 
zy in hujus, oLat. HOIVSCE*. 
ain nimen, Gk. vedua ‘nod’. 
@ in dicé, Gt. tiuha. 
@ in Gprli6 and 6 in Opilzd, to ovrs. 
au in auris, Lith. austs, cf. Gt. dusd. 
au in Claudius, but 6 in Clédius. 
Gin LLat. dsculto®, cf. cuLat. auscult6. 
ae in terrae (dat. sg.). 


1CIL 17.581. * CIL 17.672: -*CIL 1?.366. * CIL 17.583. °& Caper 7.108.6 K: 


EXERCISE XII. SYNCOPE 


Study §§122-4. 
Explain the syncope or lack thereof in the following!: 
abdicé, cf. Gk.aré ‘from’. 
ministri, cf. Gk. comparative suffix -repo-. 
doctus to doceé, cf. monitus to moned. 
pergo, cf. per and rego. 
surpui, cf. surripui surrupui. 


palma, Gk. radayn. méns, Skt. matis. 
ulna, Gk. odevn. damnas? and damndatus. 
extra, cf. exterus. is, Skt. és7. 
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valdé, cf. validus. et, Gk. ére ‘yet’. 
hospitem < *hosti-potem. fors, Skt. bhrtzs ‘care’. 
Explain the syncope and samprasarana in the following?: 
hibernus < *gheim-rinos, cf. Gk. xe.pepuvés. 
matertera < *mdtro-terad.  officiperda to officio-. 
difficulter < *-facli-ter. faber to stem fabro-. 
arcus, cf. oLat. arqui-tenéns. 
Why was there no syncope in facilibus, ocris, satietds? 


1 Sample Solution: In abdicé, apo- has lost the -o- by syncope because it is a 
short vowel in an open second syllable. * Cf. Quint. 7.9.12. %In *gheim-rinos, 
-i- was lost by syncope, and r became 7, being interconsonantal; it then developed 
into er. (For the m > b, see §168.II.) 


EXERCISE XIII. WEAKENING OF SHORT VOWELS IN 
MEDIAL SYLLABLES 


Study §125. 
Give the history of the short vowels of medial syllables specified in 
the following!: 
-e- in quvinqvennis, cf.annus. __ détrect, also détracto. 
inertem, cf. ars. peperci, cf. parco. 
medietas, cf. medio-. peregré, cf. agrum. 
ferreus, cf. Gk. xpu'ceos ‘golden’. 
celeber, celebris, celebre. 


-t- in accidit, cf. cadit. infringo, cf. frangd. 
armiger, cf. armo-. redditus, cf. datus. 
contined, cf. tened. 

-u- in alumnus < *alomenos. _insulsus, cf. salsus. 
conculcare, cf. calcare. scopulus < Gk. oxézedos. 


epistula < Gk. éricrodn. dilud, cf. lavo. 
induod < Plt. *endowd, cf. Umb. anouthimu ‘induimino’. 
vidua < *widhewd, Skt. vidhavé ‘widow’, Gk. 7-ifeos ‘bachelor’. 
-o- in commodus, ef. modus. momordi, cf. morded. 
invoco, cf. voco. pectoris, cf. pectus. 
-a- and -i- in adagium, but prodigium. 
anatem and anitem. 
-e- and -2- in genitivus and genetivus. 
neglegd, but colligo. 
-1- and -u- in regimentum, but monumentum. 
tegimus, volumus, rodimus. 
accipi6, aucupor, cf. capio. 
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1 In studying weakened vowels, it is of the first importance to note and state 
whether the syllable in which the vowel under discussion stands is closed or open. 

Sample Solution: In qvinqvennis, a was the original sound, as is shown by the 
ain annus, of which qvinqvennis is acompound. Every a in unaccented syllables 
regularly became e (§125.III); ein closed medial syllables remained unchanged 
(§125.1.A). 


EXERCISE XIV. WEAKENING OF SHORT VOWELS IN 
FINAL SYLLABLES 


Study §126. 
Give the history of the vowels in the final syllables of the following 


words: 


artifex, ef. faci. quinqve, Gk. weve. 

decem, Gk. déxa. tubicen, cf. cand. 

index, cf. dicdre. Cereris, oLat. CERERES!, 
lupe, Gk. doze. antiqvos, antiquus. 

ne-que, Gk. o-re. poculum, oLat. POCOLOM?. 
pede, Gk. dat. zo6t. rWwos, TivUs. 


1Cf, CIL 17.973. 2 CIL 17.439. 


EXERCISE XV. DIPHTHONGS IN UNACCENTED 
SYLLABLES 


Study §127. 
Give the development of the diphthongs in the non-initial syllables 
of the following words: ; 
accusare, cf. causar?. 
Achwi < Gk. ’Axacroi (form attested in Cyprian). 
castris, oLat. CASTREIS! < -d7s. ménsae, nom. pl. 


értigd to Gk. é-petryouar. ménsis < -Gis. 
existimo to aestimo. Petrejus. 
1 CIL 12.25. 


EXERCISE XVI. SHORTENING OF LONG VOWELS IN FINAL 
SYLLABLES 


Study §§128-9. 
Give the history of the vowels in the final syllables of the following: 


canam, cf. canas. fuga, Dor. gvya’. 
laudor, cf. laudé. Pl. habé, cuLat. habé. 
mater, Dor. wa'rnp. nthil < *ne-hil(om). 
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reget, cf. regémus. terra, cf. Gk. xwpa. 
vectigal, vectigalis. male, cf. optimé. 

Explain the consonantizing of vowels in the following: 
poet. abjete!. poet. pitvita’. 
poet. omnja’. cLLat. silva, oLat. siluat. 


1 Verg. Aen. 2.16. 7? Verg. Aen. 6.33. * Hor. Sat. 2.2.76. 4 Cf. Hor. Epod. 
13.2. 


EXERCISE XVII. THE LABIAL STOPS 


Study §§130-7. 
Give the history of the sounds representing PIE labial stops in the 
following words: 
scripsi to scribé, cf. Gk. cxapidos ‘stilus’. 
serpo, Gk. gow, Skt. sarpati ‘he creeps’. 
duplus, Gk. dirdos. 
labitur, Skt. rambate ‘he sinks down’. 
labium, oK lippa. 
ferd, Gk. déow, Skt. bhard-mi, Gt. batra. 
nebula, Gk. védos, cf. Skt. nabhas- ‘vapor’. 
lubet and libet, Skt. lubhyati ‘he desires’. 
profui, cf. Gk. dbw ‘I grow’, Skt. bhi- ‘become’, NE be. 
damnum, cf. Gk. damravn ‘expense’. 
summoved, suffodid, succumbd, cf. Gk. bro. 
abdicé, cf. Gk. dé. 
occurré to ob < *opt. 
capsa to capere. 
lapsus to labi, ef. on labitur above. 


EXERCISE XVIII. THE DENTAL STOPS 


Study §§138-45. 

Give the history of the sounds representing PIE dental stops in the 
following words: 
vertd, Gt. watrpa ‘I become’, Skt. vartate ‘vertitur’. 
re-tentus, Gk. rarés ‘stretched’, Skt. tatas. 
vehiculum, cf. Gk. dxerdov; periculum, stmulacrum. 
video, cf. Gk. oféa ‘I know’, Skt. veda, Gt. wdit. 
donum, Skt. dénam, ef. Gk. d&povr. 
nidus, Skt. nidas, NE nest < *nt-zd-os. 
jubar < *dyu-bhas, to *dyeu- ‘sky’ and bha- ‘shine’. 
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lingva, oLat. dingva', cf. Gt. tugg6 and Lat. lingd. 
oLat. ARVORSUM?, cLLat. adversum. 

lapillus to lapid-cs. 

pelluviae’ to ped-is and lavo. 

uter utris ‘wineskin’, cf. Gk. tépia ‘water-jar’. 
citrus < Gk. xédpos. 

bidéns; oLat. DVELONAI’‘. 

Gnaed, oLat. gNatvop', cf. Skt. abl. vrkdd ‘lupo’. 
quid, Gk. ri, Skt. cid ‘even’. 

fimus, Gk. 6vyds ‘spirit’, Skt. dhiimas ‘smoke’. 
jubed, Skt. yodhati ‘he begins to move’. 

arbor, cf. Skt. root ardh- ‘flourish’. 

dividé, Skt. vindhaté, ‘he lacks’. 

vidua, Skt. vidhava, NE widow. 

pessimus < *ped-temos. 

rastrum from root of rddé and suffix -tro-. 
accipro, cf. ad. 

aggredior, adgredior; asseqvor, adseqvor; affui, adfut. 
Marcus < *Marti-kos. 

cette < *ke-date. 

hoc abl. < *héd-ke; hoc nom. ace. n. < *hod-ke. 


wiviats Vict... Ge2Or2pniwe COLL IZ, 581s) Fest. 207.1 Mie @ CLL wlty5el, 
Cin 1207. 


EXERCISE XIX. THE PALATAL AND VELAR STOPS 


Study §§146-52. 
Give the history of the sounds representing PIE palatal and velar stops 
in the following words: 
cénsed, Skt. Sqsati ‘he recites’. 
ocris, Skt. asrig ‘edge’. 
calvos, Skt. -kalvas. 
caved, Skt. kavis- ‘cunning’. 
régis, cf. Skt. raja ‘rex’, Av. root raz- ‘to direct’. 
granum, ef. Lith. Zirnis ‘pea’. 
Seja ‘seed goddess’, to seges. 
hio, Lith. 2767u. 
haered, cf. Lith. gazstu ‘I delay’. 
haréna aréna < *ghasesnd, olr. ganem < *ghasnima, cf. Lat. dridus. 
furca, Lith. Zirklés ‘shears’. 
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trahd, olc. draga, Lett. dragat ‘to tear’, NE draw (from oF) and drag 
(from Scand.). 

veheméns and véméns. 

ango, Gk. éyxw ‘I throttle’, Skt. qhas- ‘need’, Av. qz6 ‘anxiety’. 

tragula < *tragla to traho. 


EXERCISE XX. THE PALATAL AND VELAR STOPS 


Study §§153-60. 
Give the history of the sounds representing PIE palatal and velar 
stops in the following words: 


qvom cum to *q*o-. COQUOS COCUS COqvUS. 

élixum to liquor. cottidié < *q”otitet-dié. 

coculum < *coclom to coqv6. popina = coqgvina. 

farcio to frequvéns. Petrénius, cf. qvattvor. 

lactinar to laqveus. qvinqgve, Gk. wevre, Skt. pafica. 


cocont coqvont cocunt coquunt. aqva, Gt. alva ‘river.’ 
quativor, Att. rérrapes, Skt. catvaras. 

vorare, cf. Gk. Bopa' ‘food’, Skt. giratc ‘he devours’. 
Faunus, faustus, cf. Lith. gausus ‘rich’. 

brevis, Gk. Boayts. 

foved, cf. Skt. dahati ‘urit’, Gt. dags ‘day.’ 


examen to ambdagés. contamino to contagium. 
gnarus, ignarus, cf. (g)ndsco. 

cygnus < Gk. kixvos. téxi téctus to tego. 
dignus to decet. réx to rég-ts. 

dixit ductus to dicé. mix to niv-is. 


EXERCISE XXI. LOSS OF STOPS IN CONSONANTAL GROUPS 


Study §161. 
Explain the loss or retention of the stops in the consonant groups 
in the following words: 


Esquviliae to ex and cold. abstined to tened. 
allistris to in and lice. Sextius to sex. 
séni < *seks-not. ultus to ulciscor. 
suscipi6, cf. capi6. sartus to sarc. 
sustined, cf. tened. tersi to terged. 
stim < *ksups-emo. querneus to quercus. 
siirsum < *ksups-worsom. qunctus to jungo. 


asper < *apo-speros, Skt. apa-sphuras ‘thrusting away’. 
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anceps < *ambhi-cap-s, to Gk. audi ‘around’, ‘double’ (in compounds), 
and Lat. caput. 
émptus to emo. 


EXERCISE XXII. THE SIBILANTS 


Study §§162-4. 

Give the history of the sibilants in the following words: 
discindé to dis- and scind6. specid, cf. Skt. pasyamz. 
candeo, cf. Skt. sw-scandras ‘beautifully gleaming’. 
finebris to finus finestus. siem, Skt. syam siyam. 


sist6, Gk. tornue. dixt, Gk. éervEa ‘monstravi’. 
nox noctis, Gk. vv& vuxrés. collum, Gt. hals. 
nix, cf. Gt. sndiws. Pl. abin < abisne. 


scribd, cf. Gk. cxapidos ‘stilus’. 

farrea, Umb. farsio, cf. Gt. bariz-eins ‘of barley’. 
libricus, ef. Gt. sliupan ‘to slip’. 

canus, cf. cascus, Pael. casnar ‘senex’. 

séméstris to sex and ménsis. 

dividé to dis-; trdvehor to trans; diffundd to dis-. 


EXERCISE XXIII. THE SIBILANTS 


Study §§165-6. 
Give the history of the sibilant sounds in the following words, in the 
pre-Latin forms as well as in the Latin forms: 
caesus to caedo. aussus, ausus to auded. 
exisse to exeo. exspecto to specto. 
céna, oLat. cesna', Osc. kerssnais ‘cenis’, < *gert-snd. 
perculsus to percelld < *-keldd. 
ovis < *owins, but déns < *dents. 
quater < *kwatrus, but cohors to cohort-is. 
concors to concord-ts. lapis to lapid-is. 
nurus, Gk. vuds, Skt. snusd. floris to flos. 
labés labor labdris, cf. Gk. aidws adods (< -dos) ‘shame’. 


major, majus, majoris. idem, cf. ts. 

ger, cf. gestus. tradticé to trans. 

VIGrIUS, VIGSIUS. digredior to dis-. 

rosa < Gk. fodia. égredior to ex. 

dé-sidero, cf. cénsidero. dibticiné to dis-. 
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jumentum, oLat. IOVXMENTA?’, Gk. fedyya ‘bond’, ef. jugum, Gk. ¢vyér, 
Skt. yugam. 
1 Cf. Fest. 205.15 M. ? CIL 1*.1. 


EXERCISE XXIV. THE NASALS 


Study §§167-73. 
Explain the peculiarities of the following: 
qgungo, but Gk. Cebyvup. 
pandé, but Osc. patensins ‘aperirent’. 
term6, but Gk. répywr. 
Give the history of the nasal sounds in the following words: 
sentina, to Lith. semzu ‘haurio’. 
uinus, Gt. dins, Gk. otvn ‘one on dice’. 
sémen, Gk. jua, OHG samo. mé, Skt. mam, Gk. ue. 


tuber, to tumed. septentrionés, to septem. 
eundem, to eum. qvoniam < qvom + jam. 
hiems, hiemps. princeps < *“primo-cap-s. 
quemcumg¢ve. navis, Gk. vats, Skt. ndus. 
Imponod inpond, to in. ingratus, incliisus, to in. 
ilicd < *en stlocdd. COSENTIONT = consentiunt. 
corélla to coréna. INSIDE! = J[sidi. 

arritus inritus, to in. falld < *fal-né. 


thénsaurus? and thésaurus < Gk. @ncavpos. 
nanciscor, Gk. Aveyxa ‘tetuli’, ef. Skt. nagatz ‘he gets’. 
What are the possible origins of -ln- in volnus? 


1CIL 5.4220. 2 Cf. CIL 14.3679. 


EXERCISE XXV. THE LIQUIDS 


Study §167, §§174-7. 
What became of the -r in Skt. mata? Cf. mater, Gk. unrnp. 
What source can you suggest for the first r in Fr. trésor, from Latin 
thésaurus? 
Give the history of the liquids in the following words: 
rés, Skt. rds ‘property’. 
vert6, Gt. wair ba ‘I become’, Skt. vdrtaté ‘vertitur’. 
linquit, Gk. deirer, Skt. rinakti, NE leave. 
postuld < *prk-sk-tla-yo', ef. precor. 
testis < *tri-stis, cf. ter, Gk. pis. 
prosa < *pro-worsd, cf. prorsus. 
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stélla to Gk. dornp, NE star. 

perlegere. 

-ali- in peddlis, corpordlis, pliralis, cénsuldris, singuldris, légalis, gla- 
cialis. 

calcar, but trzbuinal. 

-tlo- in sepulcrum, saeculum. 


1 Of course never pronounced in this way; but postuld was made up of these 
elements. 


EXERCISE XXVI. THE SEMIVOWELS 


Study §167, §§178-81. 
Explain the difference between Lat. ser < *seks, and Gk. -é (in 
Cret., Heracl., Delph.) < *sweks. 
Give the history of the semivowels in the following words: 
jocus, Lith. juokas. quvd, Skt. yu- ‘protect’. 
ignés, Skt. agnayas. qvoniam, from qvuom + jam. 
ovis, Gk. dis, Skt. avis. amplérunt! and implévérunt. 
monet, Skt. mdnayatz? ‘he honors’. 
acu-pedius, but Gk. weds’ ‘on foot’. 
vided, Gk. oféa ‘I know’, Skt. véda. 
rima, OE writan ‘to scratch’. 
obliscar (subj.)* and obliviscor. 


1 Verg. Ge. 4.46. 2 With analogical length of the vowel. * PIE dy > Gk. ¢. 
4 Non. Marc. 500 M. 


EXERCISE XXVIII. CLASSIFIED PHENOMENA 


Study §§182-8. 
Name and describe the special phenomena illustrated by the following 
words: 


§182: flentem, cf. flére. regor, cf. regé. 
ardeo, cf. dridus. méquidem, cf. mé. 
cadam, cf. cadas. Glium and allaum. 

§183: fruor, cf. frigés. anius, uinius. 
acer, cf. spe. oleum < Gk. é\acov. 

$184: 2s-tos, ef. Cret. tvs ‘hos’. inferi, cf. in. 
sid6, Gk. iftw < *st-2d-d. COSENTIONT. 
aénus, cf. aes, Skt. ayas- ‘iron’. tnzxi, unctus to ungvd. 

$185: nditid, cf. agnatio. ascendo to ad. 
versus to verto. exolvd and exsolvd. 
Marcus < *Martikos. potes, oLat. potess'. 
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pars, cf. part-is. hoc < *héd-ke 

nillus. | farina, cf. farr-cs. 
§186: litera, littera. litus, gen. often littoris. 
§188: pidculum, oLat. pidclum. — fabula < *-dhla. 


Aesculapius < Dor. Aicxd\arcos. 
oLat. guminastum* < Gk. yupvacrov. 
oLat. TEREBONIO’; LLat. INERITIA‘. 
LLat. ISPECVLATOR®; ISTATVAM®, 


1Pl. Mo. 596. *So in Plautus, though mss have the later spelling. * CIL 
12.383. 4CIG 5.5386. 5 CIL 8.2838. &® CIL 11.5996. 


EXERCISE XXVIII. CLASSIFIED PHENOMENA 


Study §$189-95. 
Name and describe the special phenomena illustrated by the follow- 


ing words: 
§189: homd, cf. oLat. heménem!. _ fulgur, fulguris. 
hebetem. anatem, cf. anitem. 
volumus, agimus. poposci, cf. poscd. 
oportet. LLat. tonotru.? 
§190: Agustus for Augustus. divos, cf. deus. 
lavdre, ef. Gk. \o(¢)éw ‘I wash’. 
§191: ditior, divitior. némo < *ne-hemé. 
bimus < *dwi-himos, ef. Skt. himas ‘winter’. 
comptus < *ko-em-tos. sacré < *sakrda-y6. 
cogit6 < *ko-agito. nés < *snd-és. 
§192: coqvit, Skt. pacati. barba < *bhardha. 
$193: ndatiralis, palmaris. pidculum, lucrum. 
maser, cf. maered. Caesar. 
segestre, borrowed from Gk. oreyacrpov. 
§194: Volcdnus, liiced. © quadrupés, qvattuor. 
Sp. yerno < Lat. generum. Sp. tilde < Lat. tetulum. 
§195: notarius to notatus. comportrix < *comportatriz. 
antestdri < *anti-testar7. medidlem’ < *medi-didlem. 


1Fest.100.5M. 2? App. Probi4.198.38K. *Cf. CIL 4.2124. 4 Fest. 124.7M, 


EXERCISE XXIX. SANDHI AND DOUBLETS 
Study §§196—200. 
State what effect sandhi has had upon the final and the initial sounds 
in the following words: 
ab, ef. Gk. aro. ager, Gk. aypos. 
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Sctpi6, cippus. mors, Skt. mrtis. 

bidéns, duidéns. tuquidem, cf. tu. 

si, Osc. svai. placitumst. 

IM FRONTE}, véndd, véned to vénum. 

novitas. oLat. nvmasior®, cuLat. Numer. 
cor, cf. cord-is. sabulum, cf. Gk. yayabos. 
GNAIVOD’, Gnaed, cf. sed. lis). silts, sclis: 

mé, OLat. MED*. Jovi, oLat. (rustic) DIOVE’. 

pars, part-is; par, par-ts. sentis, cf. Gk. gaivw ‘I scratch’. 
mus, mur-ts. frigus, riged. 

DONV! and SACROM4, acc. sg. et, Gk. éru ‘yet’. 

Locina® dat., cLLat. Licitnae. abite, ef. Gk. azo. 


Read metrically, divide into syllables, and account for any peculiari- 
ties (length of syllables, elision, semi-elision, etc.) in the following lines 
of Vergil’s Aeneid: 

II 663 gnatum ante dra patris, patrem qui obtruncat ad ards 
III 74 Néreidum matri et Neptind Aegaed 
TII 211 Insulae Ionié in magné, qvas dira Celaend 
III 665 Vix ea fatus erat, summo cum monte vidémus 
666 zpsum inter pecudés vasta sé mole moventem 
667 pdstorem Polyphémum et litora nota petentem 
668 monstrum horrendum, informe, ingéns, cur lumen adémptum 
V 261 victor apud rapidum Simoénta sub [lid alté 
V 421 Haec fatus duplicem ex umeris rejécit amictum 
422 et magnds membrorum artis, magna ossa lacertodsque 
423 exurt atqve ingéns media consistit haréna. 


MOU 170142042 Clin ia7.)n* CLL 12.3.4. Clb 17.47... 5 CIL.1?.359,, from 
Norba. ®*CIL 12.3. 7 CIL 1?,20. 


EXERCISE XXX. GENERAL REVIEW 


Give the history of as many sounds as possible in the following words, 
not only of Latin but of the other languages!: 
pater, Gk. rarnp, Skt. pita, Gt. fadar. 
mater, Gk. unrnp, Skt. mata, Lith. mote. 
frater, Gk. @pa'rnp ‘clan-brother’, Skt. bhrata, Gt. brdpar. 
ferunt, Gk. dépovor (Dor. dépovre), Skt. bharant:, Gt. batrand. 
anus, Gk. otvn ‘one on dice’, Gt. dins, Lith. wénas. 
duo, Gk. 5to (Hom. dw), Skt. dvd dvdu, duva duvau, Gt. (neut.) twa, 
oHG zwo. 
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trés, Gk. rpets (Cret. rpées), Skt. trayas, Gt. prets. 

qvattuor, Osc. (neut.) petora, Gk. Att. rérrapes, Ion. réocepes, Delph. 
réropes, Aeol. rioupes, Skt. catvdras, Gt. fidwor. 

qvingve, Gk. revre, Skt. panca, Gt. fimf, Lith. penkt. 

sex, Gk. ¢ and ,éé, Skt. Sa8, Gt. saths, oHG sehs. 

septem, Gk. érra, Skt. sapta, Gt. sebun. 

oct, Gk. ox7w (Elean éz7w), Skt. asta astdu, Gt. ahtau. 

novem, Gk. &-véa, Skt. nava, Gt. niun. 

decem, Gk. déxa, Skt. dasa, Gt. tathun. 

centum, Gk. é-xarov, Skt. satam, Gt. hund. 

ab abs a, Gk. aro, Skt. apa, Gt. af. 

in, Gk. &, Gt. in. 

ante, Gk. avri, Gt. and, Lith. aft. 

ego, Gk. éyw, Skt. aham, Gt. tk. 

ta, Gk. Dor. ri, Skt. tv-am tuv-am, Gt. pi. 

ager, Gk. &ypés, Skt. ayras, Gt. akrs. 

est, Gk. éori, Skt. astz, Gt. ist, Lith. éstz. 

jugum, Gk. tvyov, Skt. yugam, Gt. juk. 

vorsus versus, Skt. vrttas. 

qvintus, Gk. réurros, Gt. fimfta-, Lith. perktas. 

somnus, Skt. svapnas, ole. svefn. 

soror, Skt. svasd, Gt. swistar. 

socer, Gk. éxvpés, Skt. Svasuras, Gt. swathra, Lith. séSuras. 

nebula, Gk. vebédn, OHG nebul. 

nidus, Skt. nidas, oHG nest. | 

fimus, Gk. Ovpos, Skt. dhtimas, Lith. (pl.) dé&maz. 

vehit, Skt. vahati, Av. vazarti. 

vivos, Ose. bivus (nom. pl.), Skt. zivas. 

nivem, Gk. vida, ef. Av. snaéza-, Gt. sndiws. 

it, Gk. efor, Skt. etz, Lith. ettz. 

fido, Gk. reifw, Gt. berda. 

auris, Lith. austs, cf. Gt. ausd. 

dicé, Gt. tiwha. 


1 The equations in this exercise are in the main absolutely exact, though some 
show PIE variations, and others show assimilative change and the like. There 
are a few shifts in meaning that are not here indicated. A few words, marked by 
final hyphens, are in stem-form; a few others, marked by a preceding cf., have 
variations which are easily interpreted. 
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It is important for the interpretation of the older inscriptions es- 
pecially, that the date of engraving and the place of discovery be 
accessible to the student, since this will enable him to evaluate them 
with regard to time and to possible dialectal influence or peculiarities; 
it is convenient also to know the names by which they are cited, if they 
have such names, and the general type of inscription to which they 
belong. The following list attempts to do this for the republican 
inscriptions cited in the text and in the exercises, as well as for a few 
other notable inscriptions. 


3 
4 
5) 


Inscriptions published in CIL 1?: 

Forum Stele, found at Rome; c. 500 B.C. 

Carmen Arvale, Rome; a copy made in 218 A.D., from a very old 
original. 

Bronze Fibula from Praeneste; c. 600 B.C. 

Duenos Bowl, Rome; c. 400-350 B.C. 

Bronze Tablet from near Lacus Fucinus, among the Marsi; 
c. 300 B.C. 


7, 8,9 Epitaphs of the Scipios, Rome; before 200 B.C. 
11, 12,15 Epitaphs of the Scipios, Rome; c. 135, 160, 135 B.C. 


20 
25 


34 
47 
49 
60 


respectively. 

Dedicatory Inscription, Rome; ec. 250 B.C. 

Columna Rostrata, Rome; a copy of Tiberius’s time, from an 
original of 260 B.C. 

Dedication, Rome; before 200 B.C. 

Dedication, from near Tibur; before 200 B.C. 

Dedication, from Tusculum; before 200 B.C. 

Dedication, from Praeneste; before 200 B.C. 


86, 216 Epitaphs, from Praeneste; before 200 B.C. 


364 
365 
366 


Collegium Coquorum, from Falerii; before 200 B.C. 
Dedication, from Falerii; before 200 B.C. 
Sanctuary Law, from Spoletium in Umbria; before 200 B.C. 


378, 379 Dedications, from Pisaurum; before 200 B.C. 


388 
397 


Dedication, from among the Marsi; before 200 B.C. 
Dedication, from Beneventum; before 200 B.C. 
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439 
443 
450 
474 
479 
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Sanctuary Law, from Luceria in Apulia; before 200 B.C. 

On a bowl, from Volcae in Etruria; before 200 B.C. 

On a bowl, from Hydruntum in Calabria; before 200 B.C. 
On a bowl, from Horta in Etruria; before 200 B.C. 

On a bowl, from Ardea in Latium; before 200 B.C. 

On a bowl, of uncertain provenience; before 200 B.C. 


548, 549, 555 On mirrors from Praeneste; before 200 B.C. 


508 
560 
561 
581 
582 
583 
584 
585 
586 
587 
592 


593 
608 
614 
626 


On a mirror, from Cosa in Etruria; before 200 B.C. 

The Ficoroni Cista, from Praeneste; before 200 B.C. 

Another bronze cista, from Praeneste; before 200 B.C. 

Senatusconsultum de Bacchanalibus, from Calabria; 186 B.C. 

Lex Bantiae, from near Bantia; 133 to 118 B.C. 

Lex Repetundarum, of uncertain provenience; 123-2 B.C. 

Sententia Minuciorum, from near Genoa; 117 B.C. 

Lex Agraria, of uncertain provenience; 111 B.C. 

Epistola Praetoris ad Tiburtes, from Tibur; c. 160 B.C. 

Lex Cornelia de XX Quaestoribus, from Rome; 81 B.C. 

Lex de Gallia Cisalpina, found near Veleia in Gallia Cisalpina; 
49 B.C. 

Lex Julia Municipalis, from near Heraclea; 45 B.C. 

Dedication of Marcellus, found at Rome; 211 B.C. 

Inscription of Aemilius, found in Baetica; 189 B.C. 

Inscription of Mummius, found at Rome; 146 B.C. 


633, 634 About the boundaries of Padua and Ateste, found near 


638 
672 
681 
698 
727 
756 


973 


Ateste; 141 (or 116?) B.C. 
Milestone of Popilius, from Polla in Lucania; c. 132 B.C. 
Inscription of Magistrates of Capua; 112 or 111 B.C. 
Inscription of Magistrates of Capua; c. 98 B.C. 
Lex Parieti Faciundo, from Puteoli; 105 B.C. 
Thanks of Ephesians to Romans, found at Rome; c. 80 B.C. 
Dedication of Temple to Jupiter Liber, found at Furfo among 
the Vestini; at end of Republic. 
Dedication, from Rome; about end of Republic. 


1024, 1082, 1176 Epitaphs, from Rome; about end of Republic. 


1202 


1204 
1206 
1211 
1214 


Epitaph of M. Caecilius, on Via Appia; archaizing, from time 
of Augustus. 

Epitaph of the baker Eurysaces, from Rome; before 3 B.C. 

Epitaph of Atistia, from Rome; before 3 B.C. 

Epitaph of Claudia, from Rome; about end of Republic. 

Epitaph of Eucharis, from Rome; about end of Republic. 
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1330, 1420 Enpitaphs, from Rome; about end of Republic. 


1445 
1531 
1537 
1624 
2189 


CIL 


CIL 


Epitaph, from Praeneste; about end of Republic. 

Epitaph, from Sora in Latium; about end of Republic. 
Epitaph, from Arpinum in Latium; about end of Republic. 
Epitaph, from near Naples; about end of Republic. 
Soothsayer’s Lot (sors), from Rome; about end of Republic. 


3.2.pp. 769-99 Res Gestae Divi Augusti, or Monumentum 
Ancyranum, found at Ancyra in Galatia; 14 A.D. 

3.2.pp. 801-41 Edictum Diocletiani de Pretiis Rerum Vena- 
lium, of which partial copies have been found in Greece, Asia, 
and Egypt; 301 A.D. 
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ANCIENT AUTHORITIES 


The following are the ancient authorities cited in the notes to the 
text; the full names, so far as they are known, are here given, alphabet- 
ized by the part which is used in the notes. 


L. Accius, 170-c. 86 B.C. 

Adamantus, c. 5th cent. 

L. Afranius, b. c. 150 B.C. 

Agroecius, 5th cent. 

Flaccus Albinus Alcuinus, 735-804. 

Aurelius Augustinus, 354-430. 

D. Magnus Ausonius, c. 310-95. 

Statius Caecilius Comicus, c. 219-166 
Bie! 

C. Julius Caesar, 100-44 B.C. 

Flavius Caper, fl. ¢. 100-15. 

Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus, c. 480- 
575. 

M. Porcius Cato, 234-149 B.C. 

C. Valerius Catullus, c. 87-54 B.C. 

Flavius Sosipater Charisius, 4th cent. 

M. Tullius Cicero, 106-43 B.C. 

Consentius, 5th cent. 

Annaeus Cornutus, fl. c. 50-100. 

Digesta, arranged 530-3. 

Diomedes, 4th cent. 

Aelius Donatus, fl. c. 350. 

Q. Ennius, 239-169 B.C. 

Pompeius Festus, perhaps 2nd cent. 
(including abstract by Paulus Di- 
aconus, c. 725-97). 

A. Gellius, c. 130-80. 

Q. Horatius Flaccus, 65-8 B.C. 

Isidorus, c. 570-636. 

D. Junius Juvenalis, c. 60-140. 

T. Livius Patavinus, 59 B.C.-17 A.D. 

L. Livius Andronicus, c. 284-204 B.C. 

C. Lucilius, 180-103 B.C. 


T. Lucretius Carus, c. 96-55 B.C. 

Manilius (Astronomica), fl. c. 10-30. 

C. Marius Victorinus, fl. c. 350. 

M. Valerius Martialis, c. 40-102. 

Martyrius, c. 5th cent. 

Martianus Capella, fl. c. 400-50. 

P. Nigidius Figulus, lst cent. B.C. 

Nonius Marcellus, fl. c. 300. 

P. Ovidius Naso, 43 B.C.-18 A.D. 

M. Pacuvius, c. 220-132 B.C. 

Papirius, fl. c. 400. 

Phaedrus, fl. c. 20-45. 

T. Maccius Plautus, c. 254-184 B.C. 

C. Plinius Secundus (the Elder), 23-79. 

Plutarchus, c. 46-120. 

Pompeius, 5th cent. 

Pomponius Porphyrio, fl. 3d or 4th 
cent. 

Priscianus Caesariensis, c. 500. 

Probi Appendix, perhaps 4th cent. 

Aurelius Prudentius Clemens, 348-c. 
410. 

M. Fabius Quintilianus, c. 35-95. 

L. Annaeus Seneca, 4 B.C.-65 A.D. 

Servius, c. 400. 

C. Suetonius Tranquillus, c. 75-160. 

Terentianus Maurus, fl. 175-200. 

M. Terentius Afer,.c. 194-159 B.C. 

Terentius Scaurus, fl. 100-115. 

M. Terentius Varro, 116-27 B.C. 

Velius Longus, fl. 100-115. 

P. Vergilius Maro, 70-19 B.C. 

M. Verrius Flaccus, fl. c. 1-20. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS 


The technical terms used in this volume are here listed with the 
sections in which they are defined or discussed; those which are not 
defined explicitly or implicitly in the text are defined here. 


abecedarium, an alphabet written in 
full or in large part, as on a vase or a 
tablet. 

ablaut, 69-77. 

agma, 20. 

alphabet, 11. 

alveolar, 4.3. 

analogy, the influence of a word or 
words of similar or opposite meaning, 
or of similar sounds; or that of the 
other forms of the same paradigm; 
cf, 125. 

anaptyxis, 188. 

ancient, 2.n3. 

antepenult, the syllable before the 
penult (q.v.). 

antisigma, 26. II. 

apex, 22. IIT. 

aspirate, 4.12; 23. 

assimilation, 189. 

back-formation, the process of forming 
a shorter word from its apparent 
derivative, as colloquial Eng. enthuse 
from enthusiast; also, a word formed 
by this process. 

bilabial, 4.3. 

borrowed words, 8; cf. under cognate 
words. ; 

central liquid, 4.18. 

centum language, 146. 

Classical Latin, Latin of from 100 B.C. 
to 100 A.D.; sometimes restricted to 
Latin of the first century B.C. 

close vowel, 4.9. 

closed syllable, 62.1. 

cognate words, words that are derived 
from a common original in an earlier 
language, such as Eng. father and 
Lat. pater, in which borrowing has 
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played no part; whereas Eng. habit 
is not cognate to Lat. habitus, but is 
the Latin word borrowed through the 
French. 

compensatory lengthening, lengthen- 
ing of a short vowel when a following 
consonant was lost or reduced; 184.1. 

consonant, 4.1. 

continuant, 4.1.c. 

crasis, the contraction of a final vowel 
or diphthong with a vowel or diph- 
thong beginning the next word. 

cursive script, handwriting of an 
informal or hasty style, used in 
writing on more perishable materials; 
like our handwriting, as compared 
with printed characters. 

dark vowel, 4.9. 

decomposition, the influence of a 
compounded word on the uncom- 
pounded, giving to the latter at least 
one phonetic peculiarity phonetically 
regular only in the compounded 
word. 

decompounded form, a form made by 
decomposition (q.v.). 

dental, 4.3. 

dialect, either a separate language, or a 
variant form of a language showing 
local peculiarities. 

dialectal, belonging to a dialect (q.v.). 

diphthong, 4.10. 

dissimilation, 190. 

doubled consonants, 42. 

doublet, 200. 

enclisis, 64. III; 67; the state of a word 
which possesses no accent of its own, 
but is pronounced with the preceding 
word. 
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falling diphthong, 4.10. 

final, standing at the end of a word. 

first sound shift, 82.1. 

gemination, doubling. 

grade (ablaut), any one of the various 
values assumed by the vowel in an 
ablaut series (cf. 69-77). 

Grassmann’s Law, 82.IV. 

Grimm’s Law, 82.[. 

group of languages, 1. 

haplology, 195. 

heavy vowel, 49. 

heterosyllabic, belonging to two syl- 
lables; or (of a single sound) not 
belonging to the same syllable as the 
preceding sound. 

hyperurbanism, the process by which a 
form is remodeled to avoid the ap- 
pearance of being a country pronun- 
ciation, although the seemingly 
country form is historically correct. 

Indo-European, 1, 2, 3. 

infix, a formative element inserted in 
the interior of a root instead of before 
or after the root. 

initial, standing at the beginning of a 
word. 

interdental, 4.3. 

intervocalic, standing between vowels. 

Italic (dialects), 6. 

Junggrammatiker, 5. 

kindred words, see cognate. 

labial, 4.3. 

labialization, a process of change in a 
sound or group of sounds, in such a 
way that the lips play some part in 
the utterance. 

labio-dental, 4.3. 

labio-velar, 4.3, 4.4. 

Late Latin, Latin of 200 A.D. and later. 

lateral liquid, 4.18. 

law of phonetic change, 5. 

level (verb), to bring into partial or 
complete similarity by analogy (q.v.). 

leveling, analogical, see analogy and 
level. 

light vowel, 4.9. 

liquid, 4.1.g. 
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long ablaut grade, 69.V. 

long consonant, 4.1.b. 

long syllable, 62.II. 

long vowel, a vowel which receives 
more time in its pronunciation than a 
short vowel receives. 

medial, standing in the middle of a 
word. 

metathesis, 194. 

middle, 2.n3. 

modern, 2.n3. 

morphology, the branch of linguistic 
study which deals with suffixes and 
endings. 

nasal, 4.1.f. 

nasal accent, 4.n2. 

nasal hook, 4.n9. 

nasal vowel, or vowel nasal, 4.1.f. 

nasalized vowels, 4.1.f. 

new, 2.n3. 

normal ablaut grade, 69.I. 

o ablaut grade, an ablaut grade in 
which the vowel has o-quality. 

old, 2.n3. 

Old Latin, Latin of 100 B.C. and 
earlier. 

open syllable, 62.1. 

open vowel, 4.9. 

optative, a verbal mood which has as 
its typical use the expression of 
wishes. 

orthotone, possessing an accent of its 
own. 

palatal consonant, 4.3, 4.4. 

palatal vowel, 4.9. 

palatalization, 82. VI. 

parasitic (consonant), a new consonant 
developing in a group of sounds. 

penult, the next to the last syllable of a 
word. 

phonetic law, 5. 

phonetics, the branch of linguistic 
science treating of sounds from a 
descriptive standpoint. 

phonology, the branch of linguistic 
science treating of sounds from an 
historical standpoint. 

popular etymology, 5. 
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Popular Latin, Latin spoken by the 
common people, usually of later 
times (after about 250 A.D.). 

position (of a sound), 4.3. 

post-dental, 4.3. 

prefix, an element placed before the 
root in word-formation. 

pretonic, standing before the accent. 

primitive, original; regularly applied to 
the earliest stage of a language of 
which we have any knowledge, which 
is often only by theoretical induction. 

proclisis, 68; the state of a word which 
has no accent of its own, but is 
pronounced with the following word. 

progressive (assimilation), 125, 189. 

prothesis, 188. III. 

pyrrhic, consisting of two short syl- 
lables. 

recomposition, 66.V.D, 125. 

reduced ablaut grade, 4.8; 69.IV. 

reduced vowels, 4.8. 

regressive (assimilation), 189. 

restore (verb), to bring back by 
analogy one or more sounds of a word 
that had been changed by regular 
phonetic process. 

rhotacism, change to r; §166.II, IV. 

rising diphthong, 4.10. 

Roman grammarians, 10.4. 

root, the simplest element at which 
we can arrive by study, as common 
to a group of related words. 

samprasarana, 124 and n.l. 

sandhi, 196. 

satam language, 146. 

second sound shift, 82. III. 

semantics, the branch of linguistic 
study that deals with changes of 
meanings; 78 fin. 

semasiology, see semantics. 

semivowel, 4.1.h; 4.11. 

semi-consonantal vowel, 4.6. 

sentence sandhi, 196. 

short syllable, 62.IT. 

shwa, 4.7. 

sibilant, 4.1.e. 

sicilicus, 21. 


simplex, the simpler form from which a 
derivative word under discussion has 
been derived. 

sonant, 4.2. 

sound (of a letter), 28. 

sound shift, 82.I, 82. III. 

spirant, 4.1.d. 

stem, the form which the word has 
when endings of case, number, and 
person have been removed. 

stop, 4.1.b. 

suffix, a formative element added at 
the end of roots or other stems, to 
form stems. 

surd, 4.2. 

syllabary, 11. 

syllabic writing, 16. 

syllable, 62. 

syncope, the loss of a vowel (normally a 
short vowel), usually caused by lack 
of accent. 

tautosyllabic, belonging to the same 
syllable. 

transcription, the act of transliterat- 
ing; a transliterated word; see 
transliterate. 

transliterate, 
alphabet. 

ultima, the last syllable of a word. 

uvular, 4.3. 

velar consonant, 4.3, 4.4. 

velar vowel, 4.9. 

velum, 4.3. 

Verner’s Law, 82.II. 

vocalization, the change of a vowel toa 
consonant. 

voiced, 4.2. 

voiceless, 4.2. 

vowel, 4.1. 

vowel triangle, 4.9. 

vowel weakening, the change of quality 
of a (short) vowel. 

Vulgar Latin, late popular Latin. 

weakening, change to a less vigorous 
articulation; see especially vowel 
weakening. 

young grammarians, 5. 

zero ablaut grade, 69. III. 


to write in another 
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INDEX IV. LATIN WORDS 


A complete index of the Latin words seems useful, only those which 
are glosses or virtual glosses of other words being omitted; but the Latin 
equivalents of Greek transcriptions have been included. 

In alphabetizing, 7 and 7 have been considered identical; and similarly 


u and »v. 


initial of a few proper nouns. 
Quantities have not been marked, except where it is desirable to 


distinguish two words of the same spelling. 


The writing is always 7 and wu, never j and v, except V as 


The references are not by pages, but by sections; the subdivision is 
given only if the section is at least one printed page in length. 

The Roman numerals of the subsections are changed to Arabic and are 
immediately followed by a small letter denoting a subdivision, as in 


66.2a (= §66.II.A). 


The hyphen indicates inclusion of two items, as in 132-3; but intro- 
duces also a second division of a section, as in 141.5, —10 (= §141.5, 


§141.10). 


A raised numeral indicates the number of occurrences, as in 1453 


(= §145, three times). 


An n before the numeral indicates a note, as in 200.nl (= §200, 


note 1). 


An E before the numeral indicates Exercise, as in E18 (= Exercise 


18). 


a 161.1, 164.4, 200.n1, 
E30 

ab 44, 94, 1872, 161.12, 
200.nl, E29-30 

abamore 68 

abdico E12, -n1, E17 

abdidi 189.n1 

abdo 189.n1 

abdomen 62.n6 

abduco 127.6, 1372, 192 

abt 128 .2? 

abtectus 179 

abiete 60.12, E16 

abin E7, #22 


abisne E22 

abit 123.n7; (pf.) E7 
abitio E29 

abluo 62.3c 

abnegat 137 

abnuont 137 

abs 200.n1, E30 
abscedo 161.1 

absque E5 

abs te 161.1 
abstineo 137 .n12, E21 
abuit 52 

ac 145, 153.2 

accedo 194.n4 
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accerso 194.1¢ 
Acceruns 50.n1 
accidtt 185.2, E13 
accipio E13, E18 
accusare E15 
acer 71, 124? 
acerbus 124 
acetare 15.3 
Achaia 23? 
Acheron 50.n1 
Achilles 62.n3 
Achiui E15 
aciet K27 

Aciles E2 
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acquiro 145 

acre 124 

acris 124 

actus 184.3? 

acupedius E26 

acus 71 

ad 4.17, 141.5, -10; 1453, 
185, 192, 200.n1, E18, 
E27 

ad- 200.8 

adagium 150, 200.5, E5, 
E13 

adamo 125.3 

addit 185.2 

adduc 66.2a 

adduce 66.2a 

adduco 130.n1, 145, 185, 
E5 

adeo 66.2d?, 125.1b 

adeum 68 

adeunt 125.1b 

adfui 145, E18 

adgredior 200.6a, E18 

adgressus 145 

adhuc 66.2a 

adiecto 62.n6 

aditus 125.4 

a diuo 161.1, 166.3 

admodum 125.2a, -2c 

adpono 145 

adsequor E18 

adsum 145 

aduena 169 

aduentus 169 

aduersum E18 

aduoco E6 

aedem 38 

aedes 118, 144 

aedos E6 

aedilis 113 

aeneus 52 

aenus 191.3b, E27 

aequalis 176, 200.7b 

aeris 191.3b 

aes 38, E27 

Aeschylus H4 

Aesculapius E27 

aestimo E15 


aestus 144 

aetas 181.7 

aeuom 120.2, 182 

affero 145 

afficio 192 

affui E18 

Afrikanus E2 

agam 128.1 

agamus 128.1 

agar 128.1 

agas 128.1, E5 

agat 128.1 

agceps 20 

agcora E2 

age 126.1 

agellus 175 

ager 93, 124, 149, 150, 
164.3, 185.2d, E29-30 

agere 123.5 

ages E5 

aggens E3 

agger 145, 185.2 

aggero 192 

aggredior 200.6a, E18 

aggressus 145 

agguilla E3 

aggulus 20 

agimus 125.1f, 
E28 

agis 126.1, 164.3, E5 

agit 126.1 

agitare 15.3 

agite 123.5, 126.1 

agmen 160.2 

agnatio E27 

agnatus 160 .3a 

agnosco 185.2b 

agnus 153.2, E5 

ago 92, 126.3a, 128.2, 
160.2, 184.3, E5, E8, 
-.nl? 

agrestis 193.6 

agricola 128.2 

agro E7 

agrum E13 

agunt E5 

Agustus 41, E28 

ahenam 52.n6. 
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164. 2c, 


aheneus 52 

arbant 38 

atbat 35 

aide 113 

aidiles 113 

Aviax 25, H2 

ain 35, 38 

aio 38, 60.1, 114, 150, 
179?, 200.5 

aiquom 38 

ait 60.1, 179 

ala 161.1 

alacer 125.3, 189.2a 

Albius 200.8 

albus 62.3f, 136, 177 

Alcmena 188.2 

Alcumena 188.2 

Alesander E6 

Alfius 136, 200.8 

alicubt 96 

alienus 127.5 

alimentum 200.7a 

Glium E27 

alius 94, 179 

allium E27 

alluo 125.2d 

alluwies 125.2d 

alnus 164.3, 171.8, 185.2b 

Alpheus 183 

alterue 67 

alueo 62.3g, -5, 129 

alueolus 125.2f 

alumnae 62.n6 

alumnus E13 

amas 4 

amasset 165.4 

amata est 62.5 

amatast 62.5 

amatust 199.9b 

ambages 128, 160.2, K8, 
-nl?, E20 

ambit 123.n7 

a me 164.4 

amem 128.1 

amer 128.1 

ameris 128.1 

ames 128.1 

amet 128.1 
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amicum 49 

amitto 161.1, 
184.1b 

amne 200.10 

amnegare 137 

amni 200.10 

amnis 62.n6 

amnuere 137 

amo 125.3, 128.1 

amor 128.1? 

amoris 128.1 

ampla 168 

amputo 123.1 

amurca 125.2c 

anas 52, 108, 126.3a 

anatem 108, 200.7a, E13, 
E28 

anceps 47.1g, E21 

anculus 123.1, 161.5, E6 

ancus E8 

ango 172-8, E19 

anguis 159 

Anienis E6 

animaduerto 199.3 

animal 123.5, 128.1 

animalis 128.1 

animosus 62.3b 

animum aduerto 199.3 

anitem 108, 200.7a, E13, 
E28 

Annaeus 127.3 

annos E3 

annum 42 

annus 145, 
Ki13, -nl 

anquina 127.2 

ansa 168 

anser 52, 152.2a, 164.2b 

ania 108, 182 

ante 92, 126.4, E30 

antea, 199.3, 7 

ante aras E7 

antestart E28 

Antioco E3 

antiquos K5, E14 

antiquus E14 

antistes 126.3b 

aper 85.n1 


164.4, 


185.2, ES, 


apor 141.5 

appetit 185.2 

appeto 125.1c, Ed 

Appius 130.5, 186 

appropinquatum E7 

appropinquo E7 

apud 141.10 

apur finem 141.5 

aqua 62.3d, E5, E20 

Aquila 23 

Aquti E38 

ar- 200.8 

arbiter 141.5 

arbor 166.2, E18 

arboris 166.2 

arbos 166.2 

arbutus E7 

arcam 47 .n2 

arcem 47 .n2 

arcesso 194.1c¢ 

Archias E5 

arcus 129, 153.3, E12 

arcuus 22.1 

ardeo 164.3, 175, E27 

ardor 123.1, 182 

arduus 141.9 

aream 62.5, 129 

arena 152.2a, E19 

arfuise 141.5 

ariam 62.5, 129 

aridum 123.1 

aridus 123.1%, 
182, E19, E27 

ariex E6 

arma 62.3f 

armaque 67, -nl 

armiger E13 

armo- E13 

armus 108, 182 

Arpinas 66.n5, E7 

Arpinatis 66.n5 

arquatus 129 

arqui 153.3 

arquitenens E12 

arrigo 141.8 

arripio 141.8 

ars E13 

arsi 164.3, 165.5, 175 
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152.2a, 


Artemisius 194.2 
Artermisius 194.2 
artifex 136, E14 
arueho 141.5 
aruorsum E18 

arz 123.n9 

ascendo E27 

ascia 194.1¢ 

asculto E11 

asellus 171.7 

asper E21 

asporto 161.1, 164.2b 
assequor E18 

assero 145, 165.3, 185, 192 
asinus 171.7 
Athenae 62.n3 

atque 145, 153.2 
atrox 141.8, E8 

atta 130.5 

attero 4.17, 130.n1, 145 
atticisso E2 

attingo 125.1d, 192 
auarus 181.7 

auctus 160.4 
aucupor E13 

audes 181.10 

audeo E23 

audio 123.27, 181.10 
audit, 66.2a 
auditum est 199.9¢ 
auditumst 199.9¢ 
audivit 66.2a 

augeo 118, 150, 160.2 
augmen 160.2 
augmentum 160.2 
Augustus E28 

auidus 181.10 
auillus 91.5a 

aula 41, 177, 200.8 
aulai 121.n/ 

Aulus 41 

auolare 161.1, 164.7b 
auonculus 91 .n2 
aurai 121.n1 

aurea 125.1b 

aureae 73, 126.3a 
aureax 126.3a 

aureis 36 
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aureus 125.1b 

auris E11, E30 

aurora 76, 120.2, 182 

aurum 41 

ausculto E11 

ausculum 73, 118 

auspex 123.2 

aussus 123 

ausus E23 

aut 118, 123.5 

auunculus 91.n2 

auxi 160.4 

axilla 161.1 

axis E9 

Bacas 12 

bacca 62.3e 

baeto 153.6 

Baiae E4 

balineum 122.n2, 123.1 

ballaena 49 

balneum 36.n1, 123.1 

barba 192, E28 

Bathyllus 26 

bene 61.2, 88.3d, 125.1f, 
128.2, E5 

benefacis E7 

beneficus 125.1f 

benefis E7 

benificus 125.1f 

bibit 29, 32, HS 

bibo 192 

bicorpor 166.2 

bidens E18, E29 

biennium 141.9 

biginti 61.2 

bimus 141.9, 152.3a, E28 

bipartitus 125.3 

bipertitus 125.3 

bipes 141.9 

bis 141.9, 200.2a 

bixit E6 

Boia E4 

bona 128.2? 

bonus 88.3d, 141.9 

bos 8, 120.1, 153.6, 167.2c 

boum 126.2a, 181.8 

bouom 126.2a, 181.8 

bracc(h)ium 50.n1 


breuis 88.4b, E20 

breuttas 125.4 

Bruges 49 

bruma 116 

bublicae 49 

bufo 153.6 

Burrus 23, 49, E5 

buaus 49 

Culors 

cacumen 137 

cadam E27 

cadas E27 

cadit E13 

cado 125.1c, 184.3, 189.n1 

Caecilius 114 

caecus 114 

caedito E11 

caedo 127.2, 144, 189.n1, 
E23 

Caetcilius 38.n1 

caelestes 62.n6 

caelestis 125.2a 

caelum 29, 38.n6, 59, 
141.7, 176-7 

caena 38.n6 

caeruleus 176 

caerulus 59, 176 

Caesar 38, 47.1a, -lb, 
53, 125.3, 126.3a, E28 

caesaries 125.3, 126.3a 

Caesaris 126.3a 

caesus 144, E23 

Caicilio 114 

Caisare 38 .n1 

calamitas 125, -3, 189.2a 

calamitatem 195 

calamitosus 195 

calcar 123.5, 128.1, E25 

calcare E13 

calcaris 128.1 

caldus 123.1, 141.7 

calefacere 123 . 4? 

calefacio 66.2c, —4? 

calefacis 66 .2c® 

calefio 66.2¢ 

calefis 66.2c? 

calfacere 123.4, —n6 

calfacio 66.4 
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caluos 108, E19 

calz 23 

campester 193.6 

campestri 62.n6 

canam E16 

canas E16 

cancer 147, 167.3 

candeo E22 

cano 126.3b, 171.3, E14 

Canopus 49 

canus E22 

cape 126.4 

caper 85.n1 

capere E17 

capio 34.n6, 126.4, 148, 
E13, E21 

capit 66.5. 

caprinus 97, 101 

capsa E17 

caput E21 

carcer 47.1b 

carent E5 

carmen 171.3, 193.4 

caro 106 

carpo 147 

Cartago E2 

Carthago 47.1d 

casa 41, 166.2 

cascus E22 

caseus 166.2 

cassus E5 

castra 62.3g, 128.2 

castreis 127.2, E15 

castris E15 

casus 184.3 

catus E8 

caue 128.2? 

caueo E19 

cauere 91.5a 

cauerna 91.5a 

cauos 91.5a 

causa Al, 
166.2, H4 

causari E15 

caussa 62.4, 165.4, 166.2 

—ce 67 

cecidero 66.1 

cectdi 125.1c, 189.n1 


62.4, 165.4, 
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cecidi 189 .nl1 

cedere E3 

cedito E11 

cedre 3 

celeber E13 

celebre E13 

celebris E13 

celer 123.6 

celeris 123.6 

cellarium 47.1b 

—cello 192 

cena 38.n6, 164.4, 175, 
E23 

cenacula E83 

censeo E19 

centum 14, 62.3f, 82.5, 
139, 1463, -n1, 147, 169, 
196.1a, E5, E30 

cera 47 .1b 

Cerealis 193.6 

Cereres 14 

Cereris 193.6, E14 

Ceres 66.57, 193.6 

cernuos 164.3 

certus 95.n1 

cesna 164.4, E23 

cesquet 47.1d 

Cethegus 50, E5 

cette E18 

ceu 40 

Chrysalus 34.1 

Cicero 47 .1a 

cignus 24 

cinerts 95 

cinis 88.4b, 95 

cimisculus 95 

cippus 162.3, E29 

circum 66.2d? 

circus 66.2d 

cis 164.3 

cista, 47.1b 

cito Hd 

citrus E18 

ciuitatem 47 .1b 

clades 108, 141.7, E10 

Cladius 41 

claudere 127.6 

Claudios 200 


Claudius 41, 2002, -8, E11 

claudo 200.6b 

clipeus 96 

cloaca 91.5b 

Clodius 41, 200, -8, Ell 

clouacas 91.5b 

cluaca 91.5b 

clupeus 96 

cludo 127.6, 200.6b 

clustt 127.n19 

Gn. 15:3 

coactus 191.3b 

coalesco 191.3b 

cocont E20 

coctus 153.2, 160.4 

coculum E20 

cocunt E20 

cocus E20 

coegi 191.3b 

coelum 38.n6 

coena 38 .n6 

coenum 112 

coep? 127 .n8, 191.3c, -n11 

coepistt 191.3¢ 

coerauerunt E11 

coerceo 52 

coetus 191.3¢ 

cofect 127.n8 

cogito E28 

cognatus 160.3a 

cognitus 76, K8 

cognosco 48.2, 
-3b 

cogo 191 .3b? 

coherceo 52 

cohors 152.3a, 
E23 

cohortis E23 

coitus 191.38c 

cotux 25 

colts 88.3b 

collega E8 

colligo 125.1c, E13 

collis 171.8 

collum E22 

colo 88.3b, 153.3, E21 

colpus 50.n2 

coluber 167.3 
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160.3a, 


191.3a, 


colubra 66.5? 
colurnus 194.1¢ 
colus 153.3 
combibo 91.4b 
combretum 88 .3¢ 
comes 91.4b 
comferre 51 
comfiert K6 
comfluont 51, 181.n6 
comis 124 
comitas 124 
comitem 41 
comminiscor 88 .4d 
commodus 125, E13 
communis 111-2 
como 191.3b 
comoedia 37 .n2 
comoinem 111 
compages 74 
comportrix E28 
comptus E28 
comuocat E6 
comuourse 61.1 
con— 169, 171.7 
concio E5 
conclaudere 127.6 
concludere 127.6 
concordis E23 
concors E23 
conculcare E13 
concurro 91.4b 
concutio 124 
condicio 47.2 
conditio 47 .2 
conditus 143 
condo 144 
conduco 33 
conductum 30, 33 
conduxi 33 
confeci 179 
confectus 62.n4, 179 
confero 136 
conficio 62.n4, 
179, E6 
conficis 17 
conficiunt 66 
conflouont 125.2d, 181.n6 
confluo 125.2d 


125. 1c, 
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congius 151 

conice 179 

coniciam 179 

conicio 200.6d2 

coniect 179 

coniectus 179 

coniice 179 

conricio 200.6d 

coniueo 160.3b, 184.1c 

coniungo 169, 179, E6 

coniuns 25 

conixi 160.4 

conlatus 169 

conligo 169, 171.7 

conquiro 169 

consacrare 125.3, 200.6a 

consecrare 125.3, 200.6a 

consecuos 129 

consentiunt E24 

consero 169 

considero E23 

constans 62.3g 

Constantino 62.n6 

consueram 61.1, 
181.7, 191.3a 

consuesse 165.4 

consuetudo 195 

consuetus 195 

consueueram 61.1, 62.5, 
181.7, 191.3a 

consul 171.6c, 184.2a, E6 

consularis E25 

consumptas 62.n6 

Consus 73 

contagium 48.2, E20 

contamino 48.2, E20 

contero 91.4b 

contineo E13 

contio Hd 

contra 128.2? 

contybernali 34.3 

conubium 171.6a 

conuenio 181.3, ES 

conuoco 181.3 

conuouisse 61.1 

copia 191.3a 

copula 191.3b 

coquina 200.8, E20 


62.5, 


coquit E28 

coquo 88.3c, 1382, 153.2, 
-3, E20 

coquont E20 

coquos E20 

coquunt E20 

coquus E20 

cor 141.11, 
200.3b, E29 

corcodilus 194.1c, -2, 
200 .7c 

corcodrillus 194.2 

corculum 161.5, 185.2c 

cordis 141.2, -11, E6, 
E29 

Corinto 23? 

cornicen 126.3b 

cornu 91.4c, 126.5 

corolla 177, E24 

corona 177, E24 

corporalis E25 

corporis 166.2 

corpus 166.2 

corr, 141.11, 
200.3b 

corrigo 171.7 

corrumpo 171.7, 185.3 

cors 152.3a, 191.3a 

corulus 194.1c¢ 

cos K8 

cosentiont E24, E27 

cosol 57, 171.6c?, 184.2a 

cottidie 153.3, E20 

coxt 153.2, 160.4 

cra 16 

credo 144 

Crescens 57 

Crescentem 47 .1a 

Crescentsianus 45.n3 

crocodilus 194.1c, 200.7¢ 

crucisalus 34.1 

cucinus 188.2 

cut 3912, 127.4, E4 

cutas 123.6 

curatis 123.6 

cuius 392, 112, 127.4, 
164.6, 166.3, 179, E4 

cuiusdem 166.3 
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185.2d, 


185.2d, 


cum 181.8, E20; (prep.) 
68.n1 

-~cumque 67, 169 

cunctari 161.4 

cunctus 161.4 

cunire 112 

cur 99, 181.8 

cura 163, 
Ell 

curculio 167.3 

curo 163 

curro 137 

currus 185.3 

curruus E3 

curulis 185.3 

curuos 167.3 

custos 144 

cygnus 188.2, E20 

dabo 128.2 

dacruma 141.4, 167.2a 

Dafne 23 

damnas E12 

damnatus E12 

damdum 57 

damnum E17 

dare 125.1b 

datae E4 

datai 38 

datorem 128 

datus 73, E13 

deaeque 67 

debilis 134 

debilitare 195 

debilitatem 195 

decem 88.2, 103, 126.1, 
141.2 147, 171.3; 
196.1a, E14, E30 

decemuirt 64, 67 

decenber 57 

decermina 161.3 

decerpo 161.3 

decet H8-9, E20 

deciens 171.6e 

decies 171.6e 

decimus 125.1c 

decmb 16 

decretuit 127 .n6 

dedi 127.n8, 189.n1 


166.2, ES, 
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dedit 138 

dedrot 16 

deducitis E7 

defendo 158 

defero 136 

defraudare 127.6 

defrudare 127.6 

dego 191.3b 

dehinc 35, —n12 

det 200.6¢ 

deicerent 36, 109.n1 

deico 109, E8 

dein 35, 66.2b 

deinde 35-6, 
191.3c, E7 

deiuos 109 

delinio 98 

dens E23 

dente E5 

denuo 67, 125.2d 

deorsum 181.6 

deorum 200.10 

depositus E7 

depuuio 125.2d 

des 141.9 

desidero E23 

desilio 166.2 

desse 191.3a 

detracto E13 

detrecto E13 

deum .(ace.) »)HOm2: 
(gen.) 191.1, 200.10 

deus 62.3a, 88.4b, 110.n2, 
183, 200.6c, E28 

dexter 62.5, 123.1, 161.1? 

diaconus 46 

dibalo 166.3 

dibucino E23 

dic 123.5? 

dicare E14 

dice 123.5 

dico 109-10, 128.2, 140, 
184.3, E8 

dictus 160.4, 184.3, E8 

didict 189.3 

die 127.52 

diee 19 

diet 127.57, 183, 200.6d 


66.2b, 


diem 70, 120.1, 167.2c, 
200.2a 
diennium 141.9 
dies 32.n3, 120.1, E652, 
E6 
differo 164.8 
difficilis 164.8 
difficulter E12 
diffundo E22 
digero 166.4 
dignitas E7 
dignum 48 .2 
dignus E6, E9, E20 
digredior E23 
dit 88.4b 
ditudico 164.6 
diiungo 184.1b 
diis 88.4b 
diluo E13 
dimidius 125.1¢ 
dimus 141.9 
dingnissime 48.2 
dingua 105, E18 
Dioue E29 
Diouet 167.1 
Diouem 141.n2 
diribeo 95, 166.2 
dirigo 164.4 
dirimo 95 
diripio 164.4 
dirumpo 164.4 
diruo 164.4 
dirus 141.9 
dis- E223, 123? 
discindo E22 
disciplina 188.1? 
discipulus 188.1? 
disco 188.n2, 189.3, E8 
dispennite 141.6 
displicet 66.5 
disrumpo 164.4 
disscente 62.4 
distennite 141.6 
distineo 95 
ditior 181.7, 200.5, E28 
ditis E6 
diuello 164.7b 
diut 110.n2, 200.6c 
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diuido E18, E22 

diuisit 62.4, 165.4 

diuissit 62.4, 165.4 

diuitior 181.7, 200.5, E28 

diuitis K6 

diuo 110.n2, 200.6c, E3 

diuom 110.n2 

diuos 109-10, —n2, 200.6c, 
E28 

dixero 128.2? 

dixerunt E7 

dizt 120.2, 
E22 

dixit 62.3f 

dixisse 165.4 

do 189.n1 

doceo E8, E12 

doctus E12 

documentum 125. 1f 

dolium E6 

domare 91.4b 

domi 128.2, 191.1 

dominus 91.4b 

domo 99, 191.1 

domum 169 

domus 91.4b, E6, E9; 
(gen.) 127.6 

dona 126.n6 

donom 126.2a 

donu 56, E29 

donum 73, 97, 99, 126. 2a, 
E18 

dorsum 175, —n4 

drachma 188 .2 

dracuma 188.2 

Drusus 8 

ducenti 130.4 

ducimus 125.1f 

ducis E8 

duco 128, 153.n4, E8, 
E11, E20, E30 

ductus 153.n4, E8, E20 

duellis 141.9 

Duelonai E18 

duenos 88.3d, 141.9 

duidens E29 

duis 141.9, 200.2a 


160.4, 182, 
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duo 96, 120.1, 128.2, 
141.9, 167.1, -2b, 181.9, 
E30 

duonoro 141.9 

duplex 126.3b 

duplus E17 

dux E8 

duxi 153.n4, E20 

e 161.1, 164.4, 200.n1 

ea 88.4b 

eam 178 

eampse 164.5 

ebibo 161.1 

ebulus 88.3d 

ecferet 164.8 

ecos 153.3, 181.6 

ecus 61.1, 126.2a, 153.4, 
181.8 

edi E8 

edic K7 

edimus 98 

edo 140, E8 

educo 161.1 

eeis E3 

efferet 164.8 

effugio 185.3 

egero 161.1, 166.4 

egi 184.n6 

ego 128.27, 130.4, E30 

egredior E23 

evius 254 

etus 110, 164.6, 179, E6 

elauo 125.2d 

elementum 125.1¢; 189. 2a, 
200.7a 

elixum E20 

e me 164.4 

emergo 161.1, 164.4 

emi 169. n1 

emo 169, E21 

emortuost 199 .n3 

emptus 169, E21 

ensis E10 

eo E8 

eos 166.3 

eosdem 166.3 

epistula E13 

ego 15.3 


equa 77, 128.2 

equabus 77 

equam 77, 128.1 

equi 153.3, —4 

equo 120.3 

equos 88.3d, 126.2a, 
153.1, -3?, 181.8, E9 

equus 61.1, 126.2a, 
153.42, 181.8 

eremus 66.3? 

ergo 128.2? 

erugo E15 

Erinys E7 

ero 163, 166.2 

es 38, 164.3, 165.6, 199.9, 
—9e, 200.3b 

esca 165.5 

esco 162.2 

escripta 188.3? 

eset E3 

espiritus 188.3 

Esquiliae E21 

ess 162.2, 164.n4, 165.6, 
200.3b 

esse 164.3, 185.2 

essedum 8 

est 85, 88.2, 139, 199.9, 
-9d, -9e, E30 

estis 78.n1 

esto 141.10, 164.2b 

estod 141.10 

et 68, E12, E29 

etenim 67 

etiam 60.1 

Euhius 40 

euhoe 40 

eum 88.4b, 169, E24 

eumpse 164.5 

eundem 169, E24 

euntem 125.2¢ 

euntis E8 

ez 137.n11, —n12, 161.15, 
200.n1, E6, E21, E23 

examen 160.2, E20 

exdeicatis 127.1 

exemplum 168 

exeo E23 

exerceo K6 
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ext 128.2 

eximius 169 

exin 66.2b 

exinde 66.2b 

exisse E23 

existimo 66, E15 

exoluo E27 

explodere 99 

exquaerere 127 .2 

exscripta 188.3 

exsigito E38 

exsilium 59, 165.5 

exsoluo 165.5, E27 

exspecto E23 

exsto 165.5 

exstrad 18 

exsudare 127.2 

exsul 59 

exsultare 125.2c 

extemplo 68, 188.1 

extempulo 188.1 

exterus E12 

extorris E8 

extra E12 

faba 136 

faber E12 

fabro- E12 

fabula E27 

facie 128 

faciens 191.3d 

facies 128 

facientem 191 .3d 

facile 124 

facilibus E12 

facilis 124?, 200.6d 

facilitas 124, 200.6d 

facilius 66.1? 

facilumed 34.n5 

facio 34.n6, 62.n4, 73, 
125.1c, 126.3b, 136, 
142-3, 179, E14 

factus 62.n4 

facul 124 

facultas 
200. 6d. 

fagus 5, 100, 136 

Falisci E9 

Faleriit E9 


124, 125.2c, 
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fallo 125.1a, 
136, 24 

falz 108, 182 

fama 73 

familiae 200.10 

familias 128, 200.10? 

famul 164.3 

famulus 164.3 

farcio 108, 182, E20 

farina E27 

fariolus 152.2a, 200.8 

farrea E22 

farris 136, E27 

fasena 152.2a 

fateri 73 

faueo 61.1, 159 

fauissae 91.5a 

Faunus E20 

Faustini 41 

faustus E20 

fautor 61.1 

faux 152.2b 

febris 136 

feccerunt 62.4 

feced 138 

fecerit E2 

fecerunt 138 

fect 73, 
184.n6 

fecit 138 

fefelli 125.1a, 136 

feked 138 

femina 120.1, 148, 167.2c 

feretis 98 

ferias 166.2 

ferimus 168-9 

ferire 193.n4 

fero 5, 85, 88.2, 99, 1368, 
137, 174, E6, E17 

ferre 164.3, 185.2, 192 

ferreus E13 

fers 164.3 

fert 139 

fertote 185.2e 

ferundus 169 

ferunt 126.2a, 171.2, E30 

feruo 181.2 

ferus 88.3d, 152.2b, 181.6 


136, ony 


97-8, 142-3, 


fesias 166.2 

fhefhaked 17 

fiam 183 

Jide 127.5 

fider 183?, 200 .6d? 

fidelis 98.n1 

fides 70; ‘string’ 135-6 

fido 70, 110, 112, 148, E30 

figlinus 152.3b 

jigmentum 152.3b 

figulus 152.3b 

figura 152.3b 

filt 191.3d 

filiae 191.1 

filiolum 129? 

jiliolus 125 .2f 

filius 98, -n3, 120.1, 148, 
167 .2¢ 

jfimus 183 

jindo 4.17, 184.n4 

Jingo 142-3, 152.3b 

jfinimus 191.3d 

jinis 191.3d 

fio 181.5, 183 

jircus 152.2a 

jirmi 184.n1 

firmus 184.n1 

jis 183 

fissus 4.17, 184.n4 

fistula 193.6 

jiunt 183 

flaccus 168 

flagrare 48.2, 160.2 

flamma 48.2, 160.2 

flauos 126.2a 

flebilis 183 

jlecto 108 

flentem E27 

fleo 183 

flere 183, E27 

floralis 176 

floris 166.2, E23 

flos 135-6, 166.2, E23 

flouto 181.n6 

fluctus 125.2d, 160.4 

fluio 181.n6 

fluo 125.2d, 181.9 

fluuius 125.2d, 181.9 
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fluxi 160.4 

fodio 144 

foedus 70, 112 

foted 152.2a 

folium 107 

Foratia 152.2a 

forctus 136, 161.2 

forda 136 

fores 148, 181.6 

foret 96 

forma 193.n4 

formica 192, 193.5, 194.1¢ 

formido 193.5 

formus 159 

fornaz 91.4c 

fors 175, E12 

forte 123.5, 124 

forts 128 

fortis 124, 136, 161.n3; 
(pl.) 128 

fortuna 120.3, 200.3a 

fortunae 121?, 200.3a 

fortunai 121? 

fortunata 184.n1 

fossto 144 

fossor 144 

fossura 144 

fossus 144 

fostis 152.2a 

fouea 91.5a, 152.2b 

foueo E20 

frango E13 

frater 5, 100, 186, E30 

fraudare 127.6 

fraude 127.n20 

fremo 168 

frequens 108, E20 

fretum 88.3d 

frigidus 124 

frigus 162.3, 168, E29 

frons 171.6¢e? 

frude 127.6 

fruges 153.5, 160.3b, 
167.2a, 200.2b, E27 

fruniscor 160.3b 

fruor 153.5, 167.2a, E27 

fuam 135 

fuga E8, E16 
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fugi E8 

fugio E8 

fuimus 183? 

fuise 21 

fulcio 161.2 

fulgeo 161.2 

fulgur 161.2, 166.2, E28 

fulgura 125 

fulguris 125.2e, 
189 .2b, E28 

fulmen 161.2 

fulmentum 161.2 

fulsi 161.2? 

fultus 161.2 

fumat 66.2a 

fumanvit 66.2a 

fumus 97, 102, 143, E18, 
E30 

fundo 152.2b 

funebris E22 

funestus E8, E22 

fungor 167.2a, 200.2b 

funus E8, E22 

fur 99 

furca 106, E19 

furnus 91.4c¢ 

futurus 135-6 

gaesum 8 

Gaius 15.3 

gaudeo 123.1, 182 

gauisus 182 

gaza 62.3e, E6 

Gellius 48 

gelu 149-50 

gemo 150 

genera 126.n6 

generaque 67.n1 

generis 88.2, 
125. 1b, 166.2? 

generum 48, E28 

genetiuus E13 

genitiuus E13 

genius 104 

Genoarias 100.n1, E6 

genu 126.5 

genua 129 

genus 70, 76, 88.3d, 149- 
50, 160.3a, 166.2, 170, 
171.3 


166.2, 


88.3d, 


germen 171.3, 193.4 

gero 125.1b, 137, 145, E23 

gesistet E2 

gesst 165.3, 185 

gestus 165.3, E23 

gibber 186 

gigno 70 

gingrit 167.3 

Gioue 60.2 

glaber 143, 152.2c 

glactalis 176, E25 

glubo 137 

gluma 137 

gluten Ell 

Gnaeo E18, E29 

Gnaeus 15.3, 114 

Gnaiuod 114, E18, E29 

gnarus E8, E10, E20 

gnatus 48.2, 76, 
160.3a 

gnosco 160.3a, E8, E20 

goerus 24 

golfum 50.n2 

gonlegium 15.3 

Gracchus 50, 186 

gradior 94, 141.7, 
152.2c 

grallae 141.7 

granum E10, E19 

grassari 144, 200.6b 

gratulart 195 

grauis 153.2 

gremiu H2 

gremium 169 

gressus 9A, 
200. 6b 

grundire 141.6 

grunnire 141.6 

guarire 61.n14 

gubernare 49 

gula 167.3 

guminasium E27 

gummi 49 

gurdus 181.5 

gurgulio 167.3 

gyrus 24 

haba 136 

habe E16? 


108, 


144, 


144, 165.3, 


-hadiutriz 52 
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haec inter E7 

haedinus E10 

haedos E6 

haereo E19 

hamus 151, 152.2a 

harena 152.2a, E19 

hariolus 152.2a, 200.8. 

harpyia 39.n8 

haruspex 152.2a 

hasta E6 

hebetem E28 

hebris 136 

hemo 108, -n1 

hemonem 88 .3d, E28 

here 126.4, 128.2 

hereditarius 195 

hereditatem 195 

heri 88.4b, 126.4%, 128.2? 

hesternus 88.4b 

heu 40 

hi 127.2 

hiatus 125.1b 

hibernus 168, E12 

hic 67 

hice 67 

hiemis 151, 169 

hiemps E24 

hiems 151, 152.2a, 
169, 191.3d, H24 

hieto 125.1b, 191.3d 

Hinnad 21 

hio E19 

his 127.2 

hoc 185.2d, 200.3b, E18;. 
(abl.) E18, E27 

hocc 185.2d, 200.3b 

hoce erat 185.n1 

hodie 46, 64, 128.3 

hoiusce 112, 127.4, E11 

hominis 88.3d 

homo 88.3d?, 91.4b, 103, 
128.2, H28 

homullus 171.7 

honestus 70 

honor 166.2? 

honori 166.2 

honoris 166.2 

honos 70, 128, 166.2? 

honustum E6 


—3a, 
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hora E2 

horctus 136 

horda 136 

hordeum 185.2b 

hornus 191.2 

horreo E5 

horrificus 195 

hortos 171.6e, 184.1a 

hortus 52, 163 

horum 169 

horunce 169 

hospes 126.2a 

hospitem 125.1c, 126.2a, 
E12 

hostis 151, 152.2a? 

hui 39? 

huic 394, 127.4, H4 

huius 39?, 57, 112, 127.4, 
179, Ell 

humerus 52, 152.2a 

humi 151 

humus 91.4b, 151, 152.2a 

tacio 179 

iam 60.1, 179, E24, E26 

Ianuarius 60.1, 100, 129 

tccirco 145 

7d 141.10, 145 

idem E23 

zecur 88.3d, 126.2a, 139, 
153.3, 178-9, 200.8, E6 

tet 88.4b 

teis 88.4b 

tens E8 

Ienuarius 100 

iggerunt K2 

agnarus E20 

ignes E26 

agnotus 171.4 

11 88 .4b 

178 88.4b 

tlico 67, 1389, 164.4, H24 

tllaec E7 

alle 126.2b, E6 

illic E7 

tllicitus 171.7 

illustris E21 

imbellis 171.3 

imber 62.3f 


im fronte 51, E7, E29 

immortalis 171.3 

imperator E6 

imperia 128.2 

empero 88 .4b, 192 

implerunt E26 

impletus 128 

impleuerunt E26 

implico 88.4d 

impono E24 

impos 123.6 

amprimis 68 

ampunis 127.2 

impurus 88.4b, 171.3 

imus 171.6a 

in 88.4b?, 170, 171.7, 
K6, E21, E243, E27, E30 

inauratus 88 .4b 

in carcere 88.4b 

inceideretis 127.2 

incepi 191.n11 

inceptus E9 

incertus 95.n1, 124 

incido 127.2 

incipio 125.1f 

inclino 88.4b, 128 

inclitus 125.5 

inclusus E24 

inclutus 125.5, 148, 171.4 

in compedes cogam 128.2 

index E 14 

indicare E8 

indidem 126.n6 

indiebus 68 

induo E13 

ineptus 104, E9 

ineritia E27 

inertem E13 

infans E6 

infelix 184.2a 

infert E27 

anferus 136 

inficio 136 

infimo 34.n7 

infimus 136 

infra 68.n1, 136? 

infringo E13 

infula 136 
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infumum 34.n7 
ingero 125.1b, E6 
ingratus 88.4b, 
K9, E24 
inguen 105, 157, 173 
inhabilis 62.n3 
inimicus 66, 88.4b 
imitium 88.4b 
enmortalis 171.3 
inopia 191.3a 
inpono E24 
inpsuius 57 
inpurus 171.3 
inquam 164.5 
inritus E24 
inrumpo 171.7 
insanust 199.n3 
inscius 70 
inscripta 188.3 
inseque 153.2, 
164.5 
Inside E24 
instigare 153.5 
insulsus E13 
integer 88.4b, 125.1¢ 
integra 62.n4?, 125.1¢ 
integrum 66.5? 
interlocutor E7 
intermedius 125.1c 
inter se 67 
inuentus 169, E10 
inuicem E7 
inuoco 125.2c, E13 
inutilis 88.4b 
tocur 88.3d, 153.3, 200.8 
tocus E26 
toubeo 179 
Iouem 200.2a 


171.4, 


160.3b, 


fo T4367 1, ire, 


E29 
tousit 35.n2 
touxmenta 117, E23 
ipse 164.5, E5 
ipsius 57 
ipsum 43 
trritus E24 
irrumpo 171.7 


a 
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ts E8, E11, E12; (pron.) 
E23 

ascripta 188.3? 

Isidi E24 

tspiritus 188.3 

ismaragdus 62.6, 188.3 

tspeculator E27 

isse E5 

astarum 128.1, 166.2 

tstatuam E27 

istos 164.2c, E27 

astuc 1:7 

astud 126.2a 

at E11, E30 

ata 126.n6 

ttaque 126.n6 

iterum E9 

ttidem 126.n6 

itum E8 

tubar 70, 125.3, 126.3a, 
166.2, E18 

aubaris . 125.3, 
166.2 

tubeo 144, 179, E18 

tudikandis 3 

quenta 181.n6 

auga 128.2 

tuglans 188.1, 200.5 

tugra E38 

tugulans 188.17, 200.5 

tugum 48, 60.2, 96, 130.1, 
167.4, 179, E30 

Iuliae 60.2 

Iulio E2 

Iulium 60.1 

tumentum 117, E23 

aunctus 62.3g, 180.1, 
184.2b, E21 

aungo 130.1, 167.4, 
184.2b, 194.1la, 6, 
E21, E24 

aunior 123.1 

tunzt 130.1, 184.2b 

dunzit 62.3g 

Iupiter 70, 141.3, 179, 182 

Iuppiter 62.4, 141.3, 179, 
182 

aussus 144, 165.3, 179 


126.3a, 


Tustina 62.n6 

tustitia Ed 

tuuencus 88.4a 

tuuenis 123.1, 125, 181.9 

qtuuentus 88.4a 

Iuulius E3 

iuuo K26 

tuxcta 18 

usta 161.1 

Kona 

Kaeso 15.2, E5 

Kalendae 15.2 

kaput 15.2 

karissimo E3 

Karthago 15.2, 47.1d, E5 

Kastorus E3 

kausa 15.2 

krus 16 

labi 137, E17 

labitur E17? 

labium E17 

labor E23 

laboris E23 

labos E23 

lac 139 

lacrima 141.4, 167.2a 

lacruma 141.4 

lactantis 194.2 

lactis 139 

Latium 139 

lacunar E20 

lacus 141.4 

laeuos 114 

laeuos wir 114 

lana 108, 181.5 

lanctantis 194.2 

lanterna 161.5 

lapidis E18, E23 

lapillus E18 

lapis 126.4, E23 

lapsus 137, E17 

laqueus E20 

Lar 166.2 

Lares 166.2? 

larua 61.12, 62.5, 129, 
164.7b?, 166.2, E6 

Las 166.2 

Lases 166.2 
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Latium 139 

latrina 181.7, 191.3a 

lauare E9, E28 

lauairina 181.7, 191.3a 

laudo E16 

laudor E16 

Lauiniaque E6 

lawo 125.2d, E13, E18 

legalis E25 

legere 160.3b 

legimus 125.1f 

legis E8 

legitur 126.2a 

lego 48.2, 125.1c, 176-7, 
K8-9 

leiber 117 

lenis 98 

lepidus 88 .4b 

lepor E9 

leti E3 

leuc 110 

leuwir 114, 141.4 

léuis 88.4b, 153.2, 159, 
181.11 

léuzs 110 

lex E8 

lexs 18 

liber 117 

libertas E7 

libertaus 44.n5 

libet 34.3, 96, -n2, E17 

licet 96.n2 

libet 34.3, 96, -n2, E17 

licet 96.n2 

lien 125.1b, 132, 152.3a, 
164.4 

lienis 125.1b 

lignum 48 .2, 160.3b, E9 

lilium 192 

liminaque 67 .n1° 

limpa 193.5 

limpha 96 

limus 164.4 

lincont 153.3 

lincunt 153.4 

lingo 152.3b, E18 

lingua 105, 173, E6, E18 
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lino 110 

linquit 153.3, -4, E25 

linquo 155, E8 

linquont 153.3? 

linquunt 153.4? 

lippus 186 

liquida 62.3d 

liquit 112 

liquor E20 

lis 139, 164.4, 200.2c, E29 

litera 182, E7, E27 

littera 182, E7, E27 

littoris E27 

litus E27 

Liwianum 61.1 

lividus 181.7 

Locina E29 

locus 189, 164.4? 

loebertatem 117 

loferta 117 

longus 91.4b, 141.7 

loquimint E7 

losna 117 

Loucanam 35.n2 

lubet 34.3, 96, E17 

lubricus E22 

lubs 16 

Lucania 116 

lucem 70, 75 

luceo 70, 
E21, £28 

lucerna 47.1b, 70, 161.5 

luctdus 124 

Lucinae E29 

Lucius 116 

lucrum 188, 176, 200.7b, 
E28 

luculentatem 195 

luculentitatem 195 

luculentus 195 

ludus 34.1 

lumbus 143, 181.6 

lumen 160.2 

lumpa 96, 193.5 

lumpha 96 

luna 117, 161.1, 164.4 

lupe E8, E14 

lupr 127.2 


160.2, 161.1, 


lupis 120.2, 127.2, 182, 
191.1 

lupos E8 

lupus 75, 96, 153.6, —n4, 
E8 

Lugorcos K2 

lutra 141.8 

lutum 141.8 

Lydus 34.1 

lympha 96 

lymphaticus 96 

M.19 

M’. 19 

Maci E6 

madeo 1452, 185.2e 

maereo 193.3, E28 

maeret 166.2 

maestus 166.2, 193.3 

magis 150 

magister 70, 125.4 

magistrt 123.3 

magna 128.2 

magnum E6 

magnus 62.3f, —n6, 150 

Maias 114 

matestas 70 

Mattia 25 

mator 62.3a, 70, 150, 179, 
E23 

maiorem 60 

maioris E23 

maius 70, E23 

Maius 164.6 

male E16 

malo 181.11 

mamilla 62.4, 66.4, 185.3 

mamma 62.4, 66.4, 145, 
185.3 

mamphur 142 .n1 

manare 145, 185.2e 

*mandarinum 142 

maneo 104, 144 

mansurus 144 

mantare 144.n4 

mantele 175 

mantile 98.n1 

manu 128 

manum 42, 126.5 
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manus (nom. sg.) 126.5; 
(ace. pl.) 128, 171.6e, 
184. la 

marceo E10 

Marci E6 

Marcus E18, E27 

mare 123.5, 126.4 

Mareius 127.3, 179, E4 

Marge 15.3, 49 

mari 141.10 

marid 141.10 

marmor 126.2a 

marmoris 126.2a 

Mars E6 

Martses 45 

Maspiter 175, K6 

massa 24 

mater 97, 100, 168-9, E8, 
E16, E25, E30 

materies 108, 145, 185.2a 

matertera E12 

matrem E8 

matris E8 

matronaue E7 

Matuta 120.3 

mauolo 181.11 

maximo 184.n1 

maximum 34.n7 

maximus 34.3 

maxumam 34.n7 

maxumus 125.1f 

me Ki24, E27, E29 

mecumst 199.n3 

med 141.10, E29 

Medentius 24 

medialem E28 

medietas E13 

mediterraneus 124 

medius 62.6,  88.4b, 
125.1c, 148, 178-9, E5, 
E9 

medius dies 141.n5 

meto 110 

melior 88.4b, 166.2 

meliorem 166.2 

melioris 166.2 

meliosem 54, 166.2 

melius 166.2 
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mellis E9 
melodia 37.n2 
membrum 163 
memento E10 
memini 88 .3d 


memor 88.3d, 125.2e, 
126.2a 

memordt 189.3 

memoria 125.2e, 126.2a 


mendicus E:7 

Menelaus 183 

Meneruai 88.4d 

mens E10, E12 

mensa 128.2 

mensae E15 

mense 164.2b 

mensts 169, E22 

mensis 127.2, 191.1, E15 

mentio 70, 128.2? 

mequidem E27 

mercennarius E7 

mergo 166.4, 169 

mergus 166.4 

meridies 141.n5, 193.5 

merus 141.n5, E9 

-Mesium 38 

Messalla 177 

messus 144, 165.3 

meto 144 

metuus 22.1, E2 

meus 88.4b 

mi 152.3a 

mieis 88.4b 

mthei 125.n5, 152.3a 

mthi 88.4c, 125.1c, 151, 
152.3a 

miis 88.4b 

miles 165.6 

miless 165.6 

milia 177 

militare 53, 126.n8 

militaris 176, 200.7b 

mille 14, 177 

millia 22.1, 177? 

mina 188.2 

Minerua 70, 88.4d, —-n11, 
166.2 

Mineruae 26? 


miniscor 88.4d, 88.n11 

ministrt H12 

minumus 125.1f 

Mirqurios 88 .4e 

mirus 164.4, 169 

misc 16 

miser 166.2, 193.3, E28 

mist 32, 4 

missus 62.3¢e 

mitto 185.2, 4 

mixtus 161.1 

Modesta 62.n6 

modi 88 .3d 

modo 128.2 

modus 88 .38d?, 125, E13 

moenia 112 

molestus 199.n3 

mollem 30 

mollis 107, 141.7, 181.4, 
E10 

molo E9 

molta 107 

momordi 189.3, E13 

moneo 70, 171.6b, E10, 
E12 

monet E26 

monitus E12 

monstrum 171.6b 

monuisset 165.4 

monumentum 160.2, E4, 
E13 

mordeo 189.3, E13 

morior 106 

mors 106, 123.6, —n9, 169, 
E29 

mortalis 176 

mortuos 139, 181.3 

mostellum 171.6b 

mout 181.11, —n8 

mulctus 161.2 

mulgeo 161.2 

mulier 107 

mulierem 66.1, 129? 

mulierums 199.n3 

mulst 161.2 

mulsus E9 

multa 91.4a, 107 

multiplex 125.2a 
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mulzi 161.2 

Mummius 186 

mundicier 47.2 

munditiet 47.2 

munia 111, 112? 

muris 166.2, E29 

murmuro 106, 168 

murra E2 

mus 97, 102, 162.2, 166.2, 
E29 

nanciscor E24 

nantem 97, 182 

nare 97 

nat 78, 164.4 

natio E27 

naturalis E28 

natus 48.2, 108, 160.3a, 
185.2a 

nauem 97, 100 

naufragus 120.2, 182 

nauifragus 120.n3 

nauis 124 

ne 70 

nebula 88.3d, 
E17, E30 

nec 123.n7, 
200.3e 

neclego 192 

neco 8 

necubr 96, 153.3 

necunde 153.3 

necuter 153.3 

nefarius 164.6 

neglego 192, E13 

negocium 47.2 

negotist 199.n3 

negotium 47 .2 

ner 36 

nemo 52, 88.3d, 128.2, 
152.3a, E28 

nepos 88 .3d, 97, 99 

neque 67, 123.n7?, 153.2, 
200.3e, E14 

Nerua E6 

nes E28 

nescto 67, 70, 128.2 

neu 40 

neuter 40.n1, H4 


125.2¢, 


15302) net; 
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neutiquam 40.n1, 4 

ni 110 

nictare 160.4 

nidor 160.3a 

nidus 166.3, 184.1b, E18 

niger 124 

nihil 88.4b,  152.3a, 
191.3a, 200.3d, -5, E6, 
E16 

nihilum 200 .3d 

mil 152.3a, 191.3a, 200.5 

ninguit 153.3, 159 

ningont 153.3 

ninguont 153 .3? 

ningunt 153.4 

ninguunt 153.4 

niset 127.1 

nist 128.3, 166.2 

niuem 1592, 171.2, 181.11, 
E30 

niuis E20 

mix E20, E22 

noceo E8 

nocte 126.4 

noctes 164.2c 

noctis 90, 164.2c, 22 

noctu 127.6 

nodus 136 

Noembres 91.5b 

noenu 112.n6 

nomen E10 

nomenclator 171.4 

non 112, —n6 

nonaginta 128.n7 

nondinum 117, 123.2 

nondum 182 

nongenti 130.4 

nonne E7 

nontiare 117, 182 

nonuis E7 

norus 96, —n1 

nosco 160.3a, E20 

nostras 66.2a 

nostratis 66.2a 

nota H4 

notarius E28 

notatus E28 

notus H4, K6 


nouem 91.5b, 171.3, B9, 
E30 

Nouembres 91.5b 

nouitas 125.1c, 
E29 

nouos 78°, 85, 170, 181.2 

nox 90, 164.2c, E22 

nubo 142.n3 

nudiustertius 70 

nudus 157, 181.10, —11, 
E30 

Nuembres 91.5b 

nullast 199.n3 

nullus 62.5, 
199.3, E27 

numen E11 

Numasiot 120.3, 191.1, 
200.3a, H29 

Numerio 120.3, 
200.3a, E29 

numerus 103 

numquis 67 

nunc 179 

nunciam 60.1, 179 

nundinum 117, 123.2 

nunquam E6 

nuntiare 117, 182 

nupst 142.n3, 164.2b 

nuptus 142 

nurus 96, E23 

nutricis 195 

nutriz 195 

nymhaticus 96 

Nymphius E2 

ob 44, 137, 161.1, 200.n1, 
E17 

obliscar E26 

obliuiscor E26 

oboedio 191.3¢ 

obsto 161.1 

occultandaest 199.9d 

occultus E10 

occupo 125.1f 

occurro E17 

ocius 71 

ocris 71, E12, E19 

octauos 99 

octo 91.2, 992, 188, E30 
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165.6, 


112.n6, 


191.1, 
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oculus 72, 89 

odi E8 

odium E8 

odor 141.4, -8, E8 

ofella 185.3 

offa 185.3 

offero 137 

officia E5 

officio- E12 

officiperda E12 

otno 112 

oinuorset 37.n1 

oleo 141.4 

oleum 141.4, E27 

olfacio 141.4 

olla 22.3, 41, 177, 200.8 

Olympus 66.3? 

omitto 91.4b, 185.3 

omnia 62.3g, E16 

omnis 62.n6 

onus 125.2¢ 

onustum E6 

onustus 125.2c 

opifex 126.3b 

opilio E11 

oportet 125.2c, 
E28 

optigit E5 

optime E16 

optimo 62.n6 

optimus 24, 32, 34.3 

optinuit 44 

optumus 34.3, 125.1f 

opus 133 

oquoltod 3 

oqupatum E2 

ora 73, 118 

orator 66.5? 

ordo 128.2, 161.3 

ornare 161.3 

Orpheus 40? 

ortumst 67 

ortus E10 

os 73 

os’a 21 

ostendo 137.n12, 161.1 

otit 45 


189.2a, 
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ouis 91.2, -5a, 126.4, 
K9, E11, E26; (acc. pl.) 
171.6e, 184.1la, E23 

oze 46 

paastores 22.1 

pace 47.1d 

pacis 130.4, 167.4 

paciscor 74 

pake 47 .1d 

palea 107 

palla E5 

pallidus 181.4 

palma 108, 176, E12 

palmaris 176, E28 

pando E24 

pango 130.4, 
194.1a 

panus 139 

Papius E2 

par 164.3, E29 

parcat E5 

parcet Ed 

parcis Hd 

parco K5, E13 

parcunt ES 

parens 106 

partes 125.1b, 
191 .3d? 

partess 125.n2, 191.3d 
parietem 191.3d 

parietis 125.1b 

pario 106, 125.1b 

paris E29 

parisuma 34.n5 

parma 176 

parmula 176 

parr 164.n4 : 

pars 108, 164.3, 182, E27, 
E29 

parti 164.3 

partis 164.3, E27, E29 

paruolus 125.2g 

parum 124 

paruulus 125.2¢ 

pascor 161.5 

passus 144, 184.3 

pastus 161.5 

pateo 86 


167.4, 


139, 


pater 70, 92, 128.1, 132-3, 
167.2b, E30 

patior 1447, 184.3 

patr E2 

patrem 49, 62.3c4, 70, —n1 

patri 70.n1 

patris 62.3c, 70, —n1 

patrius 167.1 

pauci 119 

pauio 125.2d 

Paullina 41 

Paullus 41? 

paullus 177 

Paulus 41 

paulus 177 

pax 74, 132-3, 167.4, E10 

pectoris 125.2e, 166.2, 
K13 

pectus 166.2, E13 

pedalis E25 

pede E14 

pedem 29, 86, 126.1 

pedes 171.6e, 184.1a 

pedis 86, 88.2, H8, E18 

pedisequos 129 

pegr 74 

peior 141.3, 179 

pelegrinus 58 

Pelides 36.n1 

pellicere 175 

pellit 62.3e 

pello 144, 171.8, 185.2, 
189.nl1 

pelluuiae E18 

pena 37 

peparai 125.n4, 127.2 

peperci 66, E13 

pepert 125.1b, 127.2 

pepugi 189.3 

pepult 123.1, 189.n1 

pequlatuu E3 

pequniam 15.1 

per E12 

percello 108, 141.7, E10, 
E23 

perculsus E23 

perduellis 141.9 

peregre E13 
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peregrinus 58 
pergo 185.2b, E12 
perfodio 125.2a 
periclis 188.1 
periclum 62.6, 
200.5 
periculis 188.1 
periculum 62.6, 200.5, 
H18 
perlegere 25 
perlicere 175 
perna 182, E9 
perrext 185.2b 
perspicio 88 .4d 
perspicuos 125.2g, 129, 
E5 
perspicuus 125.2g¢ 
pessimus 141.3, E18 
pes 130.1, 165.6, E8 
pessume ornatus 128.2 
pessumus 125.1f 
petitio KZ 
petorrita 8 
Petreius E15 
Petronius E20 
philosophia K5 
piaclum 138, E27 
piaculum 138, 
200.7b, 27-8 
pietas 191.3d 
piger 124 
Pilemo E38 
Pilomusus E3 
pinna 88 .4e 
pinso 171.6b 
piper 66.5? 
pistus 171.6b 
pituita 1397, E16 
pius 181.5 
placet 66.5 
placitumst E29 
planta 128.2 
plantantem 97?, 182 
plantare 97 
plantas 191.3b 
plantes 191.3b 
plaudere 99, 200.9 
plebis 44 


188.1, 


176, 
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plenus 177, E8, E10 

pleps 44, ES 

plico 88.4d 

plodere 99, 200.9 

ploirume 127.2 

plumbum E6 

pluor E9 

pluoris E9 

pluralis E25 

plus E8 

poclum 188.1, E7 

pocolom 125.2c, E14 

poculum 125.2c, 188.1, 
K7, E14 

podium 125 .2¢ 

poena 37, 112 

Poeni 23, E4 

Poenus E11 

pollicitus 199.9e 

pollicitu’s 199.9e 

pollicitus es 199.9e 

Pollio 128.2 

Polluces 116 

Pollux 116.123.1, 127.6, 
141.7 

Poloces 116 

Polouces 116 

pomeridianus 164.4 

pomerium 127.2 

Pompei 179 

Pompeianus 127.3, 179? 

Pompeii 25 

Pompetius 25 

Pompeius 36, 179, E6 

pone 164.4 

ponebat 128.1 

Ponpeius 57 

pontifex 125.1f 

pontufex 125.1f 

popina 8, 200.8, E20 

poposct E28 

porrigere 164.3 

porta 128.2 

portas 184.1e 

portendere 164.3 

portus E10 

pos 139, 200.3c 

posco 70, 164.n9, 175, E28 


posedisent 21 

Posilla 117 

possentne 67 

possessor 144 

possestrix 144 

possidere 21, 164.3 

possum 67, 145, 165.3 

possumus 125.1f 

post 139, 200 .3¢ 

postempus 139.n8 

postilio 188.1 

postis 139 

postridie 67 

postulare 138 

postulo 164.n9, 
E25, -nl 

posuit E6 

pote 145 

potes E27 

potess E27 

potestas 62.n6? 

pote sum 67 

potis 123.6 

potis sum 67 

potus 5, E10 

prae 113 

praebeo 152.3a, 200.5, E7 

praeco 123.1, 185.2e 

praeda 38, 152.3a 

praehibeo 152.3a, 200.5 

praesens 171.6e 

praestigiae 193.6 

praestrigiae 193.6 

praestrigiator 193.n6 

praestringo 193.6 

precor 69-70, 164.n9, E25 

prehendo 152.3a3 

prendo 152.3a 

pretium 88.4b 

pretor 38 

pricipis 57 

primos 126.2a 

primus 126.2a, 164.4, 169 

princeps 123.1, H24 

Priscilla 62.n6 

priscus 22.3, 164.4 

priusquam 32.n3, 67 

procus 69-70 
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188.1, 


prodidit 67 
prodigium 150, 200.5, E13 
prodimus 126.3b 
prodis 126.3b 
prodit 126.3b 
proditis 126.3b 
profui E17 

pron 35 

proinde 35, 37 
promo 191.3b 
prope 132, 192 
propretas 58 
proprietas 58 
propter 62.3f, —n6, 68.n1 
propterea 67? 
propter me 67 
propteruos 137, E7 
prorsus E25 

prosa E25 
prosequor 99, 132-3 
prosper 67 
prosperus E8 
prouicias E6 

prout 35 

proximus 132 
proxsumeis E2 
pruina 164.7b 
pucnandod E2 
pucnas 49 

pulcer 47 .1f 
pulcher 47 .1f, 50 
pulpa 161.3 
pullus 177 
pulmentum 91.4a, 161.3 
puls 164.3 

pulsus 144 
pultare 144.n4 
pultis 164.3 
puluinus 139 
pungo 189.3 
Punicus E11 
punio 112 

punire 127.2 
pupugr 189.3 
Pusilla 117 

puta 128.2 
putefacit 123.n5 
Puteoli 66.5? 


ae 
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puteus 129 

Pyrrhus 23 

got 15.1 

quadradginta 66.2e, 141.8 

Quadratum 47 .3 

quadrupes 75, 141.8, E28 

quaecumque E7 

quaerere 127.2 

quaeso 165.4 

quaesso 165.4 

quaestio 45, E5 

quam 153.38, 169 

quamdiu 169 

quandiu 169 

quartus 75 

quase 126.4 

quasi 126.4 

quater 75, 95.n1?, E23 

quatio 124 

quaituor 62.6, 75, 86, 
139, 182, E202, E28, E30 

—que 64, 67, 155, E9, -n1? 

quet, 15.n2, E38 

quemcumque E24 

quercus 132, E21 

querneus E21 

querquetum 132 

quescat 129 

qui 15.1, 393, 127.2, E5 

quibuscum E:7 

quicumque 67 

quicquid 145 

quid 95, 145, E18 

quidam 166.3 

quidquid 145 

quilibet 67 

Quinctius 47.3, 
184.2b, 200.6d 

guinctus 48.n4, 
teen) 13 

quinict 24 

quinque 48.2, 130.6, 132, 
161.4, 172-3, E14, E20, 
E30 

quinquennis E13, -nl? 

Quintius 200.6d 

quintus 130.6, 161.4, 173, 
K30 


161.4, 


130.6, 


guippiam 145 

quis 95 

guis 127.2 

quisque 128.3 

quisquiliae 162.4 

quiurs 67 

quo 128.3, 153.3 

quod 89, 141.10, 
-3, 154 

quor 39 

quor 127.4 

quotus 112, 127.4, 164.6 

quolundam 15.1 

quom 153.3, 181.8, E20, 
E24, E26 

quominus 67 

quomodo 67 

quoniam E24, E26 

quoéque 128.3? 

guoque 128.3 

quor 99, 181.8 

quot 153.3 

gqura 15.1 

radix 181.5 

rado 144, E18 

rastrum 144, E18 

ratio E8 

ratus E8 

rebellis 141.9 

reciprt 34.n6, 66.5? 

rectio 144 

rector 144 

rectura 144 

rectus 144, 160.4, 184.3? 

reddere 125.1b, E6 

redditus E13 

redeundumst 199.n3 

reficitt 34.n6 

regemus E16 

reget E16 

regimentum 125.1f, E13 

regis E8, E19-20 

Regium 23 

regnum 184.n1 

rego 144, 175, 184.3, E8, 
E12, E27 

regor E27 

ret 35, 183, 191.3c 
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153.1, 


reice 36 

relicuos 129 

relinquo 129 

reliqui E8 

reliquit 112.n2 

reliquos 129 

rem 167 .2c 

remetsserit 165.4 

remiserit 165.4 

repello 125.1a 

reppult 123.1 

rert E8 

res E25 

retentus E18 

retor E2 

rettult 145, 185 

rex 175, 184.n1, E8, E10, 
E20 

rext 160.4, 184.3 

Rhegium 23 

rigeo 162.3, E29 

rima E26 

riuos 181.8, E14 

rius 181.8 

riuus 181.8, E14 

rodimus E13 

Rodus E2 

roga 128 .2? 

Romae 121 

Romai 121 

rosa E6, E23 

rota 30, 130.4 

ruber 96, 143, 174 

rubro- 96 

rufus 8, 116, 136, 148, E6 

rursus 175 

rusus 175 

Sabel’io E2 

Sabellus 124, 137 

Sabinus 124, 137 

sabulum 187, 165.2, E29 

sacena 74 

sacri 127.1? 

sacro E28 

sacrom E29 

saeclum 188.1 

saeculum 188.1, E25 

saeta 113 
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saeutt 38 

sagma 48.2 

Saguntum 24, E5 

sakros E2 

salio 107, 166.2 

salis 107 

sallo 141.7 

salsus 141.7, 164.3, E13 

saltare 125.2¢ 

Saluius E2 

saluos 108 

Salutes 126.1 

salutis 126.1 

Samnium 124, 137 

sancio 184.2b 

sanctae 62.n6 

sanctus 173, 184.2b, E6 

Sancus 129 

sanguis E5 

Sanqualis 129 

santus 173 

sanzi 184.2b 

sapientia 66.1 

sarcio 161.2, E21 

sarcte 161.2 

sarmentum 185.2¢ 

sarte 161.2 

sartus E21 

satietas E12 

satin 164.4? 

satisne 164.4 

satus 73 

saxsum 18 

scabellum 124 

scabillum 124 

scaena 38.n6 

scalae 164.4, 171.6a, —nl 

scamnum 124, 137 

scando 164.4, 171.6a 

scansum 165.5 

scapus 124, 137 

sceptrum 62.3g 

scicidi 164.5, 193.6 

scidt 164.5 

scindo 151, 164.5, 184.n4, 
193.6, E22 

Scipio 162.3, E5, E29 

scissus 184.n4 


sclis 139, 200.2c, E29 

scopulus E13 

scribo E17, E22 

scripit 49 

scripst E5, E17 

scripta 188.3 

scriptum E5 

secare 160.2 

secedo 177 

seco 74 

secudus 57 

secum 68.n1 

sed 141.10, E29 

sedeo 70, 144, 184.n4 

sedere 141.4 

sedi 70, 184.n6 

sedile 123.5 

seditio 141.9, 185.2e 

sedulo 67, 125.2¢ 

seedes E2 

seges E19 

segestre E28 

segetem 125.1c, 189.2a 

segmentum 160.2, E5 

sei 36, 127.1, E11 

Seia E19 

sett 128.1 

selibra 195 

seligo 177 

sella 141.7, 185, 192 

semel 88.4a, 169 

semen 73, E24 

semestris E22 

semodius 62.5, 195 

semol 88 .3d 

senex 126.1 

sent E21 

senis 125 

sentemtiam E6 

sententia 141.10 

sententiad 141.10 

sentina E24 

sentis 160.1, 165.2, E29 

sepono 177, 185.2e 

sepsies 45 

septem 43, 69.6, 133, 169, 
171.3, E9-10, E24, E30 

septentriones E24 
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septingenti 169, E9 

sepulchrum 50, E25 

sequere 126.2b, 154 

sequimini 66.1 

sequontur 125.2g 

sequor 129, 153.2 

sequuntur 125.2g¢ 

sermo 167.2b 

sero 95, 185 

serpo E17 

serpstt 164.2b 

seruos 125.2g¢ 

seruus 125.2g 

sescenti 161.1, 164.2b 

sessus 144, 184.n4, -n6 

Sestius 161.1 

seta 29 

Sethus E3 

seu 40, 110, 200.3e, E4, 
Ell 

seuerus 181.7 

seuirt 161.1, 164.7b 

seuit 38 

seuocare 141.9, 181.11 

sex 161.13, E21-2, E26, 
E30 

sexcenti 161.1 

Seatius E21 

sextus 161.1 

si 68, 166.2, 167.2a, E11, 
E29 

sibi 125.1¢ 

sic 153.3 

sica 74 

stccus 145 

Sicilia E6 

sic mihi 67 

sicubi 153.3 

Siculus E6 

sido 70, E27 

stem E22 

stes 73, 97-8, 164.2c 

sigillum 124 

signum 124, 
160.3b, 184. nl 

silex 193.6 

silicis 193.6 

stlua 62.3f, E16? 


153.2, 
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sim 128.1 

si me amas 128.4 

simulacrum 176, E18 

simus 73, 128.1 

sine 88 .4c 

singnifer E6 

singularis E25 

singuli 88.4a, 169, 173 

sinistri 123.3 

siquidem 128.3 

si quis 67 

sts 128.15 3 (=: st 
191 .3a 

sisto 189.3, E22 

stt 128.1, —n3 

sitis 145 

stue 67, 110, 200.3e, E11 

st uts 191.3a 

smaragdus 62.6, 188.3 

socer E30 

societas 
191.3d 

socio- 125.1b, 191.3d 

socium 47 .n2 

socius 124, 153.2 

socrus 96.n1 

sodes 129 

sol 176-7, 191.3b, E6 

soldum 123 .n2 

soldus 123.1 

solem 30 

solium 70, 141.4 

sollennis 181.4 

sollers 181.4 

sollo- 181.4 

solstitia E5 

soluzt 129.n2 

soluo 91.4a, 129? 

somnus 91.4b, 137, E9, 
E30 

sona E2 

sont 88.3a, 164.7a, 181.6 

sopor 137 

sordes 175 

soror 88 .3a, 164.7a, 181.6, 
193.3, E30 

Sosiam 47 .n2 

souom 85.n2 


uis) 


124,  126.1b, 


souos 85, 125.2d, 126.2a 

spargo 152.3b, 161.2 

sparsi 161.2 

spatium E8 

specio 88.4b, 98, 164.2a, 
184.3, E22 

specto E23 

spectus 184.3 

spet 127 

sperare E8 

sperno 135 

spes E8 

spicio 88 .4d 

spiritus 188.3 

splende 128.2 

splendeo 132 

spondeo 164.5, 193.6 

spopondi 125.2c, 164.5, 
189 .2a, 193.6 

spuma 162.3, E11 

spuo 167.2a 

stabilis 59, 188.1 

stabularius 176 

stabulum 59, 143, 188.1 

stant 163, E6 

stantem E9 

stare 73, E9 

statim 69.6 

statio 92, 126.3b 

status 73, E39 

statutus 128 

stella E25 

sterno 76 

stett 164.5, 189.3, 193.6 

stinguo 153.5 

stiti 189.3 

stlis 139, 200.2c, E29 

stlocus 139 

sto 164.5, 189.3, 193.6 

stratus 76, 108 

strictus 184.n4 

stringo 184.n4 

stupeo 96 

suassum 175.n2 

suasum 175 

suauem 61.1? 

suauis 141.9, 
181.11 
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164.7a, 


sub 44, 137, 160.1, 161.1, 
200.n1, E9 

sub Ilio alto 128.4 

subit 123 .n7 

subligaculum 176 

subrideo 62.3c 

subtendo 123.1 

subter E5 

subterraneus 1:7 

subtilis 98.n1 

sub uos placo 67 

succumbo E17 

succurro 137 

sucophanta E3 

sudare 112, 127.2 

sudor 61.1, 112, 164.7a, 
181.6 

suesco 164.7a 

sufficit 185.2 

suffodio E17 

suggero 137 

suts 77 

sulcus 91.4a 

sulfur 50.n2 

Sulmo 128.2 

sulphur 50.n2 

sulpur 50.n2 

sulpuris 125.2e, 189.2b 

sumbola E3 

summoueo 137, E17 

summus 1387, 185.2 

sumo 161.5, 169, E21 

sumpsi 169 

sumptus 62.3g, 161.5, 169 

sunt 163 

suos 126.2a 

super 137, —n11 

superases E2 

superbiter 66.1 

superbus 181.5 

super? 123.1 

superus 123.1 

supra 33, 49, 68.n1, 123.1 

Suracusas E3 

surdus 164.7a 

suremit 166.2 

surempsit 166.2 

Suriam E38 
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surput 125.1f, B12 

surripio 134 

surriput 125.1f, E12 

surruput 125.1f, 112 

sursum E21 

sus 77, E10 

suscipio 98, 
161.1, E21 

sustineo E21 

sustus 60.2 

suus 85, 125.2d 

sylua 24 

tabelat 121 

tabellae 121 

taedet 141.8 

taetro- 141.8 

tagit 125.1b 

talem 42 

tamen 126.1 

tangit 125.1b 

tango 125.1d, 189.nl1 

tantidem 126.n6 

Tarentum 66.3 

tarpessita 194.1c 

Taseos 40 

taurus 118 

te 141.10 

tectus 160.4, E20 

Tecumessa 188.2 

tegimentum H4 

tegumen 160.2 

tegimus E13 

tego 66, 70, 149-50, 162.3, 
E20 

tegula 70 

tempert 125.2a 

templum 62.3g 

tempor 125.2a 

temporis 125.2e 

temptare 161.5 

tempus 125.2a 

tenebo 128.2 

tenebrae 66, K7 

teneo E13, E21? 

tensaurus 57 

tentare 161.5 

tentus 104 

tenuem 61.1? 


137 .n12, 


tenura 129 

tenurs 104, 181.3 
tenutt K5 

ter 95.n13, E25 
Terebonio E27 
Terensus 45 
Terentia 45 

terga uertere 175 
tergeo E21 

termen 138 
terminatast 199.9a 
terminus 138 
termo 138, E24 
tero 4.17 

terr 95.n1 

terra E8, E16 
terrae E11 

terreo 76, 164.3 
terrestris 193.6 
terris 120.2 

terst E21 

tesqua 139.n3 
testamentum 95.n1 
testis 95.n1, E9, E25 
tetigt 189. n1 
tetigrt 125.1b 

text 160.4, E20 
thensaurus E24 
thesaurus E24-5 
Theseus 4 
Thraex 38.n3 
Thrax 38.n3 

tibt 125.1c, 136 
tibicen 191.3d 
tilia 137 

tinea 139.n3 
tinguo 88.4a, 173 
titulum E28 

toga 66, 70, 162.3, E9 
tollo 128.2 
tongere 91.4b 
tonotru K28 
tonsillae 139.n38 
torculum 153.2 
tormentum 161.2 
torqueo 153.2, 161.2 
torreo 175, E8& 
torrete 191.2 
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torst 161.2 

tortus 161.2 

toruos 157, 181.11 

tostus 175 

tot 12335 

trabem 134 

trabs 137 

tractus 160.4 

traduco 171.6a, E23 

tragula E19 

traho EK6, E19? 

tratectus 171.6a 

traloquor 164.4, 171.6a 

trans 171.6a, 122-3 

trapessita 194.n2 

traueho 164.7b, 171.6a 

trauehor E22 

traxi 22.3, 160.4 

tremis 88.3d 

tremo 76, 88.3d 

trepidus 76 

tres 189, 178, 191.2, E30 

tribunal E25 

triduom 125.2d 

triginta 66.2e, 128, -n7 

tripudium 125.2¢ 

triumphans 23? 

triumphus E5 

triumuirum E7 

Troia 37 

tu 33, 196.3a, E4, E10, 
E29-30 

tuber H24 

tubicen E14 

tumba 24, 34.1 

tumeo 96, 124 

tundo 171.6d?, 184.n4, E4 

tunsus 171.6d 

tuquidem 128.3, E29 

turba 161.3 

turdus 162.3, 166.3 

turma 161.3 

tus 23 

tussis 184.n4 

tusus 171.6d 

uacatio 94 

uacillare 94 

uaciuos 94 
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uacuos 94 

ualde 123.1, 141.7, E12 

Valeri 66.2d3 

Valerit 61.1 

Valerius 66.2d, 
166.2, 200.8 

Valesius 166.2, 200.8 

ualidus 123.1, #12 

uallem 42 

uallum 62.n14 

uariegare 125.1b 

uario— 125.1b 

ubi 96, 148, 153.3 

ucsor E2 

-ue 67 

uectigal E16 

uectigalis E16 

uectus 142, 160.4 

uehemens 1119 

uehiculum E18 

uehit 62.n3, E30 

ueho 152.3a, 181.2 

Vew H4 

uel 68 

uelet 21 

uelle 164.3, 192 

uemens E19 

uendo 195, E29 

uene 61.2, E5 

ueneficus 195 

uenenrfer 195 

ueneo 195, E29 

uent 169, H4 

uenia 9 

uenio 88.4b, 103, 156-7, 
1692, 179, 181.11, E4 

uentt 128.2 

uentus 97, 182 

uenum H29 

uenumdo 195.n3 

uenum eo 195 

uenundo 195, —n1?, —n3 

uer 76 

uerbum 143 

uermina 161.3 

uermis 167.3 

uersus 68.n1, 91.3, 144, 
165.5, 175, E27, E30 


164.6, 


uertex E9 

uerto 144, 161.3, 
180, E18, E25, E27 

ueru 126.5 

uerum 169 

uerumtamen 169 

ueruntamen 169 

uerus 162.5 

uespa 194.1c¢ 

uesper 126.1 

uesstllo 55 

uester 91.3 

uetare 91.3 

ueter 166.2 

ueterts 166.2 

uetus 166.2 

uext 160.4, 164.2b 

uiarius 123 

wiasius E23 

urbrare 162.3 

uicesimus 57 

uict 128.2 

uicsit 18 

uictor 39 

uicus E11 

uiden 66. 2a 

urdentem 97, 182 

uideo K8, E18, E26 

uidere 97 

uiderint E8 

uidt 184.3, 8 

uidistt 142 

urdit 112 

uidua 95, E13, E18 

urginti 61.2, 66.2e 

utlicus 177 

utlla 177 

uillus 88 .4e 

uincio 161.4 

uinctus 161.4 

uindemiator 129 

uinum 61.n14, 112 

uir 95 

utret 127.2 

uirt 128.2 

urs 164.3 

uissit 55 

uisus 184.3 
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175, 


urisxit 18 

utta 181.7 

uttta Ed 

uitulus 88.4e 

uiuerem H2 

uruont 126.2a 

utuos 97, 101, 139, 156-7, 
180, 181.11, E30 

urtxatt 18 

ulciscor E21 

ullus 177 

ulna 171.8, E12 

uls 164.3 

ultus E21 

umbilicus 91.4b 

umbo 91.4b 

umerus 91.4b, 152.2a 

unctus 153.2, 161.4, E27 

uncus 91.4b, E8-9 

unda 167.4, E9 

unde 153.3 

undecim 125.1c, 
195 

undecimus 125.1c¢?, 126.1 

undique 67 

ungont 153.3 

unguen 157, H9 

unguis 91.4b 

unguit 153.3 

ungunt 154.4 

unguo 153.2, 157, K27 

unguont 153 .3? 

unguunt 153.4 

unistirpis 125.2a 

unius E272 

unus 112, 177, E24, E30 

unzi 153.2, 161.4, E27 

uobeis E3 

uobiscum 68 .n1 

uocatio 94 

uociuos 94 

uocem 70 

uoco 70, E13 

uocuos 94 

Volcanus 75, E28 

uolgus 91.n2, 125.2g 

uolnus E24 

uolo 128.2 


126.1, 
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uolt E9 

uoltus 125.2¢ 

uolumus 125.1f, E13, 
E28 


uoluo 88.3b, 91.4a, 167.3 

uoluptarit 128.2 

uomer 166.2 

uomis 166.2 

uomeris 166.2 

uomo 88 .3c 

uootum 22.1, E2 

uopte 164.5 

uorare 167.3, E20 

uorsum 175 

uorsus 91.3, 4c, 144, 
165.5, 1752, E30 


uortex K9 

uorto 175 

uoster 91.3 

uotare 91.3 

uoueo 158, E6 
uouimus E23 

uox E10 

upilio E11 

urbs 123.n9 

urceus 161.2 

urgeo 153.5, 181.5, E10 
urgueo 153.5 

urna 161.2 

ursus 91.4¢ 

usus 111-2 

uter 153.3; (sb.) 118 
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uterque 67 

ut haec inueniantur 128 .2 
utraque 67 

utris E18 

utrumque 67, 169 
uulgus 91.n2, 125.2¢ 
uult E9 

uultus 125.2¢ 

uxor 62.n6 

zexta E6 

Xerxes E6 

z. Ed 

zaconus 46 

Zanuario 60.2 

zona E6 


